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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH   EDITION. 


is  the  first  thoroughly  revised  edition.  Of  the  criti- 
cisms  of  this  work,  I  have  been  able  to  accept  and 
embody  especially  those  of  Professor  A.  L.  Ripley,  of  Yale 
College,  and  of  Professor  Geo.  O.  Curme,  of  Cornell  College 
(Iowa),  to  both  of  whom  I  express  my  sincere  thanks.  The 
strictures  made  upon  my  classification  of  nouns  and  upon  the 
standard  of  pronunciation  I  do  not  think  well  founded.  The 
classification  of  nouns  is  historical  and  scientific.  If  the 
standard  pronunciation  should  finally  settle  upon  Teh,  jh 
(§  375)  for  <j  and  not  upon  k  (surd  stop),  nothing  would 
please  me  better.  "Hard"  g  except  after  n  is  a  bitter  pill 
for  a  North  German.  To  the  objection  that  the  work  is  too 
concise,  let  me  say,  that  I  have  tried  to  make  it  concise. 
The  Accidence  and  Part  II.  were  once  as  large  again  as  they 
are  now.  The  first  contained  too  much  syntax,  until,  follow- 
ing the  excellent  method  of  the  French  grammarians,  I  re- 
solved to  separate  entirely  inflection  and  syntax.  I  have  in 
this  edition  transferred  several  paragraphs  from  Part  I.  to 
Part  II.  Part  n.  is  a  historical  foundation  broad  enough  for 
Part  L  to  rest  upon.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  a  minute  his- 
torical reference-grammar  for  teachers  and  specialists  only. 

The  word-index  has  been  very  much  enlarged.     With  the 
demand  for  the  traditional  list  of  irregular  verbs,  "which  no 
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grammar  should  be  without,"  I  have  complied  so  far  as  to 
include  all  the  irregular  verbs  in  the  word-index  (see  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  p.  271).  I  wanted  to  make  the  G.-Eng. 
vocabulary  cover  all  the  sentences  and  words,  but  found  that 
it  would  swell  the  book  too  much.  It  is  complete  only  for 
Part  I.  (see  p.  271). 

The  list  of  reference-books  has  been  omitted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Prof.  Ripley. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  enumerate  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  grammar :  (1)  the  complete  separation  of 
inflection  and  syntax;  (2)  the  historical  treatment  of  the 
latter,  that  should  make  it  a  welcome  aid  in  the  reading  of 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  century  Literature ;  (3)  the  attempt  to 
treat  German  grammar  with  regard  to  the  present  stage  of 
Germanic  philology  ;  (4)  the  scientific  analysis  of  German 
sounds  and  accent. 
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FIRST     PART. 


FIRST     SECTION. 


ACCIDENCE. 


THE    GERMAN   ALPHABET. 
1—2. 

German  type.      German  script.         Name.     German  type.      German  script.       Name. 


2l  ci 

33  B 

6  c 

2)  b 

(S  e 

5  f 

®  9 

v)  t 

A 

01  ¥ 

ot  I 

8  t 


S4e  n 
Oe  o 
lie  ii  ii 


ah 

91  n       ^ 

bay 

JO  o       ^ 

tsay 

^3   p       ^ 

day 

d   q        ^ 

(b)ay 

^    r        £ 

ef 

@f«6     ^ 

gay 

a:  t     ^2 

'€^f    bah. 

U    u      ^ 

e 

55   t)      ^ 

yot 

SB  tu      ^ 

kah- 

X    $       <2 

el 

?)    ^        ^ 

YM 
'€  *•*-»    em 

3   3      j 

/              »      ah-umlaut           > 
(h)ai(r)        jf 

•*-*    <!'      oh-umlaut      •*••*» 

.«-***   *£     oo-  umlaut     &^ 

<S 
^    tX  „    oX  au-umlaut 
(=oi) 

£ 


oh 
pay 

koo 

air 

es 

tay 

(t)oo 

fou(l) 

vay 

ix. 

ipsilon 

tset 

tsay-hah 
tsay-kah 

7 

es-tsay  hah 

(=  Bh) 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

The  German  sounds  are  here  only  very  inaccurately  represented  by 
English  words  and  letters.  A  fall  analysis  is  found  in  the  second  part, 
p.  160.  The  following  description,  with  a  few  key-words,  will  suffice  for 
the  beginner  ;  hut  it  is  meant  to  be  only  a  popular  description.  As  soon 
as  the  student  begins  to  read,  he  ought  to  study  Part  II.,  p.  160-174. 


3.     o  as  in  Eng.  father:  SBater,  2lal,  3^     6,  not  in  Eng., 
but  similar  to  Scotch  a  as  ia  Sc.  hand,  land:    9ftann,  £anU, 


4.  fi  =  Eng.  b,  but  surd  (  =p)  at  the  end  of  words:  23ube, 
e,  !Dieb,  2aub. 

5.  t,  d  =  Eng.  k  :  (Earl,  33acfe,  33atfer. 

6.  fy,  not  in  Eng.,  but  in  Scotch  as  in  loch.    A  single  guttural 
sound.     Two  kinds  :  1.  Palatal  (forward)  after  palatal  vowels, 
viz.  :  e,  t,  o,  it,  a,  ei,  eu,  and  in  the  suffix  ^(foen,  e.  g,,  id),  SBdcfcter, 
2?led),  tribute,  eud),  ®eritd?t,  tuetd),  SSftalchen,  $tamad)en.    2.  Back- 
guttural  after  the  other  vowels,  a,  0,  it,  ait,  e.  g.,  ad),  £>ad),  Sod), 
S3ud),  Saud)  (betrog  in  N.  G.).    In  (Efyarfrei'taa,  and  in  foreign 
words  =  k:    £^ara'fter,  S^or;    also  like  fd)  in  foreign  words: 
Gfyampa'guer,  d)angte'ren,  Stance. 

7.  b  =  Eng.  d,  but  surd  (=  t)  finally:  fcu,  bod),  Sat),  Iirt. 

8.  c,  long,  similar  to  Eng.  a,  ay,  as  in  ^ay,  pate,  rate  ;  short, 
like  Eng.  8,  as  in  met,  e:  gc^n,  Scet,  ir»ert;  c:  redst,  5Bette. 

9.  f  =  Eng./;  fyoffert,  §afen,  fiiferen,  ^tagge. 

10.  g  =  Eng.  gr,  but  surd  (=  k)  finally:   glauben,  plagen, 
graben;  but  Jag,  3ug,  fragte,  trug,  33alg. 

13-  (j  =  Eng.  h  if  it  stands  initially  :  JpunD,  .ipofe,  ^>afe. 
After  a  vowel  and  after  a  t  it  is  silent  :  ftefyn,  fel)(e)n,  fa|,  tl)itn, 
2:l5at,  £|al.  See  the  dropping  of  b,  p.  159. 

12.     t  similar  to  Eng.  i  :  bin,  furte,  tringe. 

f  or  ic  =  Eng.  ee  in/ee^  :  »ier,  ftegcn,  mir,  tir,  3g^,  Siber. 
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13.  j  similar  to  Eng.  y:  jung,  Jagen, 

14.  f,  r!  =  Eng.  k:  £a£e,  3arfe,  £afen. 

15.  I  similar  to  Eng.  I :  Sage,  lacfyen,  t»otj(,  ©aal,  bait). 

16.  tn  =  Eng.  m :  2Md),  @aum,  fd)tmmmen. 

17.  u  =  Eng.  n.     1.  Initially,  finally,  and  before  a  den- 
tal: 9lagel,  nun,  fein,  fenfcen,  gant,  gunt.     2.  In  the  stem-syllable 
before  f ,  and  combined  with  g  like  Eng.  Hgr  in  sing,  singer : 
Slnfang,  ©anger,  Singer,  23anf,  fenfen,  fclinlen;  but  an^ge^fommen, 
un^ge^euer, 

18.  5  =  Eng.  o,  oa,  in  hold,  foal :  S3ote,  33oot,  tot,  rot,  2oo3, 
log,  X^on  (clay).     6  not  in  Eng.,  but  short  Sc.  o ;  e.  g.:  SBocfye, 
2od),  <£tocf,  9lo(J  (not  at  all  like  Eng.  stock,  rock,  but  see  p.  164). 

19.  J)  =  like  Eng.  p :  plagen,  $appe,  Wrapper,  ©alo'pp. 

^jf  =  p  +/:  $funti,  9lapf,  ©umpf,  tapfer.    In  Eng.  only  in 
accidental  juxtaposition,  e.  g.,  "  a  cap  for  him,"  "  stop  for  me." 
j)fj  in  foreign  words  only  =/:  9H)iloIogie',  ^elegra'pl). 

20.  q  always  followed  by  u,  similar  to  Eng.  qu:   quer, 
Duaft,  Quart,  kquem. 

21.  r  unlike  Eng.  r.     1.  Trilled:  3Regen,  Slac^e,  fern,  ^urt, 
treu.     This  is  the  standard  r.     2.  Uvular  or  guttural  in  N.  G., 
very  much  like  the  guttural  d),  but  sonant. 

22.  f,  ff,  g,  g  =  Eng.  surd  s:  £au3,  SRfiufe,  SCaffer,  glu§, 
9Wuj)e,  fein ;  but  initially  and  after  a  vowel  it  begins  surd  and 
ends  sonant,  as  in  N.  and  M.  G.     Standard  unsettled.    But 
Bee  p.  176. 

23.  fdj  =  Eng.  sh  (surd) :  fcfyicfen,  fcfyenfen,  fyafd)en,  ©d)(ange. 

24.  fl,  fj)  =  f(^tf  f^^J  initially  in  the  standard  pronuncia- 
tion and  in  S.  and  M.  G.     But  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end 
of  words,  in  N.  G.  also  at  the  beginning  of  words  =  Eng.  s/, 

sp;   fcfyt,  fd)p:  ©tein,  ©trafje,  <Stul)I,  @pafj,  fpricfjen;  s£,  sp :  ^aft, 
toiifte,  berfien,  Surfi,  Sefpe,  ^afpeln.    N.  G.:  @pie§,  ©totf. 
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25.  t,  tf)  =  Eng.  t  :  |at,  tjatte, 

26.  ii  =  Eng.  oo  in  too  :   £ut,  SBiit,  Stume,  Sucfy,  Sufyle. 
ii  =  Eng.  u  in  /wtf  :  Suiter,  ftitjjen,  ©ufoen, 

27.  U  =  Eng./  in  German  words:  33ater,  gre&el,  tttel.     t)  = 
G-erman  to  in  foreign  words:  SStfa'r,  Jnnfcijte'ren,  Safa'nj. 

28.  to   like  Eng.  v  dento-labial  :   SBetter,   SBaffer,  warnen. 
After  ft^  labio-labial  like  u  after  q,  but  not  quite  like  Eng.  w  : 
©cfywefier,  ©c^weif,  ©^tuelle.    But  see  p.  170. 

29.  y  in  foreign  words  and  tfjg,  d|f  =  Eng.  x: 

2Bad)g,  gu^g,  gitdbfln,  fe^a. 
^  =  ii^  which  see. 

30.  3,  ^  =  Eng.  fe,  as  in  cats,  rats  :   3Utt9c/  3eu0/ 


c  in  foreign  words  before  e,  i,  1),  a  =  fe  :  cerebral,  Sdfu'r,  (Sifa'be, 
'p;  but  the  spelling  is  unsettled:  3ia,a'rre,  3entner, 


31.  Modified  Vowels  (Umlauts). 

a  long  =  Eng.  ai  in  fair  :  55ater,  Slater,  jta 

o  short  =  Eng.  and  G-er.  c  t  ^>dnte;  SBdnfce,  fatten. 

ii  not  in  Eng.     It  has  the  lip-position  of  o,  the  tongue- 

position  of  c:  long  in  bofe,  lijfen,  Jperjoge;  short  in  Setter,  3&tte, 

©erotic. 

it  not  in  Eng.  It  has  the  lip-position  of  u,  the  tongue- 
position  of  t:  long  in  SDfittjIe,  Sitter,  ^ii^tetn;  short  in  Wilder, 
Siittbe,  Sitttel. 

lj  =  it,  as  in  S^a'n,  S^pre'ffe,  only  in  foreign  words. 

32.  Diphthongs. 

ai  (rare)  and  ct  =  Eng.  i  in  find:  $atfer,  SWai,  leife,  t»ei§; 
bleiben.  ou  =  Eng.  ou  in  house:  btait,  §aus3,  5KauS. 

au  and  cit  similar  to  Eng.  oi  in  exploit  :  SRdufe,  Idittm,  Seute, 
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Quantity  of  Vowels. 

33.  Vowels  are  long  in  an   open   syllable,  e.  g.,   JcugeS, 
go^gen,  33ii^d)er,    They  are  also  indicated:  1.  By  doubling,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  a,  e,  o:  <Saal,  @cc(e,  1!ftoo3.     2.  By  fy  after 
the  vowel  and  after  t  :  £al)n,  Df)ttt,  ifyt,  £l)rait,  Sfyor.     3.  By  e 
after  i:  liefc,  £ier,  aid.     4.  a  and  e  are  generally  long  before 
r,  rt,  rt>  :   tvar,  rar,  ter,  i»ert,  toerfcen,  gart,  $fert>.    Short  in  fertig 
«  So^rt),  SCarte,  ©ctjarte,  $erj,  ©djmerj. 

34.  The  vowels  are  short  before  more  than  one  consonant: 
f)ant>etn,  bergen,  9Iad)t,  ©eliifae,  fyaffen. 

35.  §  counts  as  a  single  consonant  ;   it  becomes  ff  medially  (see 
"  Rules,"  §  12),  e.  g.,  glujj  —  fluffed,  glufTe  ;  fltejjen  —  po§,  gejloffen.    The 
vowel  remains  long  before  inflectional  endings,  e.g.,  lofeen,  lobfl,  gelobt 
(but  gelja&t,  gentod)t)  ;  also  in  a  closed  syllable,  when  the  stem-  vowel  stands 
in  an  open  syllable  under  inflection,  e.  g.,  Sag,  £a*gc3;  Bug/  3u*ge$.     But 
see  p.  175. 

Since  d)  cannot  be  doubled,  there  is  no  telling  tbe  quantity  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding vowel  from  the  mere  looks  of  the  word:  e.g.,  long  in  33ud)  — 
SBudjcS;  Sitcf)  —  £udje3;  brad)  —  fcradjen;  but  short  in  23adj  —  33adje3;  ladjett, 
wad)cn.  As  a  rule,  shortness  may  be  expected. 

36.  The  division  into  syllables  differs  somewhat  from  the  English 
custom.    The  "  Rules  "  §  26  show  how  words  are  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
b'ne.     The  following  examples  will  illustrate  sufficiently:  $a4en,  fitcHe, 
be^ren,  S3ee*re,  semrren,  ge^trrt,  SBafcfer,  @tra*§c,  lo*fd)en,  ro*ter,  gin^ger  (but 
see  17),   &e*ie,  SBei^jen,   ^tt^je,  ^ar'pfen,  be*cb*ad)ten/  nad)*fa«=gen,  be^glau- 


37.  German  orthography  is  now  regulated  by  the  government,  and  the  student 
who  Is  to  write  German  should  provide  himself  with  the  official,  Slcgeln  unb  2BortetBer= 
jeidjniS  fftt  bie  beutf^c  9Zcd)ti^rcl6ung  in  ben  preujjif^cn  6(^ulen.  SBerltn.  It  is  a  small 
convenient  guide  of  46  pages,  with  a  quite  full  word-list.  See  361,  2. 
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THE  ARTICLES. 

38.     The  definite  article  is  ter,  tie,  tag  -f-  the  ;  the  indefinite, 
ein,  cine,  ein  +  one,  an,  a. 


The  definite  article  declines: 


masc. 

Sing.  N.  Cer 

G.  te« 

D.  tern 

A.  ten 


fern. 

tie 
ter 
ter 
tie 


The  indefinite  article  declines: 


Sing.  N.  etn 

G-.  eineg 

D.  einem 

A.  einen 


etne 
einer 
enter 
eine 


neuter. 

tag 
teg 
tern 
tag 


ein 
eineg 
einem 
ein 


common  gender. 

Plu.  tie 
ter 
ten 
tie 


39.  The  articles  are  unaccented. 

The  definite  article  is  the  weakened  demonstrative  pronoun,  which 
has  chief  stress.  It  retains  the  short  original  forms  of  the  same.  The 
indefinite  article  is  the  weakened  numeral  etn,  which  also  has  chief  stress. 
To  mark  the  demonstrative  pronoun  and  the  numeral,  they  are  some- 
times printed  spaced  or  with  a  capital  letter  :  9?ur  Stnen  ©(tyrttt,  fo  fcift  bu 
fret,  F.  4563  ;  but  ®3  war  etnmal  etn  tfimta.,  F.  2212.  £>er  Sftoljr  fann  gefm 
(Sch.).  Se  tfjut  mir  tang1  fdjon  roe$,  baf?  ify  btc^  in  b  e  r  ©efettfd&aft  fe^,  F. 
8470-1. 

40.  Owing  to  their  lack  of  accent  both  articles  suffer  aphseresis  and 
apocope,  and  contraction  with  the  preceding  word,  most  frequently  with  a 
preposition :  bent  and  ba§  are,  according  to  good  usage,  combined  with  the 
following  prepositions  :  an,  auf,  6ei,  btirdj,  fitr,  ^tnter,  in,  iilier,  urn,  unter,  »on, 
»or,  and  511;  e.  g.,  am,  an$,  auf<J,  tnd,  itmg,  »om,  etc.    In  general,  contractions 
with  dissyllabic  prepositions  are  rarer  in  the  classics,  common  in  the 
spoken  language,  which  allows  the  contraction  of  ben  whether  dative  plu- 
ral or  accusative  singular  masculine  with  the  above  and  also  with  other 
prepositions.    Some  such  are  even  in  the  classics  :  in  =  in1n,  F.  2429,  ,,in 
©effel,"  Lessing's  Nathan,  ,,tn  <Sac!,"  ,,in  $opf,"  ,,an  Sag."    3n,  urn  contain 
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long  (see  389, 5)  consonants  and  the  article  is  not  absent,  as  is  generally 
explained.  In  conversation  is  heard:  um  2lrm,  son  33aumen,  auf'n  Selbern, 
nut1n  $anben,  burdj'n  SBalb.  The  apostrophe  in  auf13,  uber1^,  etc.,  is  not  at 
all  indispensable.  25er,  dative  singular  feminine,  combines  properly  only 
with  511  into  jur. 

41.  Attractions  of  the  definite  article,  especially  of  the  neuter,  to  pre- 
ceding words  other  than  prepositions  are  common  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, e.g.,  »id)  rotlTa  33ucf)  tyolen,"  «cr  rjat  ft413  83etn  gebrodxn."    »23inbY3 
9)ferb  t>au§  an"  (G.).    »Unb  fyJfT<3  Jtitffen  serlernt"  (F.  4485). 

1.  The  aphaeresis  of  ,,ein"  common  iu  the  spoken  language   is   also 
found  in  the  written,  e.g.,  »9Barf  ouf  'nen  ©titfyl  bie  $anbfd)u^1«(Uh.).     Bold 
abbreviations  are  these  in  Ohamisso's,  ,,13  war  mal  1ne  ^a^cnfonigtn."    The 
dropping  of  cin  before  mal  is  not  unusual :  „£$  roar  mal  etn  J?aifer;"  «9lud) 
war  mal  etn  2ll»t"  (Bu.).     Notice  |Vne  for  fo  etne.    The  early  N.  H.  G.  (16th 
century)  eim  for  einem  (comp.  M.  H.  G.  eime  for  eineme\  einn  or  cm  for 
einen  occur  still  in  some  South  German  dialects.     In  M.  H.  G.  the  aphae- 
resis of  "ein"  is  unheard  of,  while  the  definite  article  is  much  more 
pliant  than  in  the  present  classical  language.     Apocope  of  the  same  is 
still  allowable  in  certain  S.  G.  dialects. 

DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS. 

42.  There    are    three    systems    of   Declension,    the 
Strong  (Vowel,  Old),  the  Weak  (Consonant,  ^.-Declension 
or  New),  and  the  Mixed. 

The  strong  declension  (see  43,  1)  has  (e)3  in  the  geni- 
tive singular ;  the  iveak  has  (c)n  in  all  cases,  singular 
and  plural,  except  in  the  nominative  singular ;  the 
mixed  has  (e)3  in  the  genitive  singular,  (e)n  in  the 
whole  plural. 

General  Rules. 

43.  1.  Feminine  nouns  never  vary  in  the  singular. 

2.  The  only  case-endings  are  (e)3  for  the  genitive  singular 
and  (e)n  for  the  dative  plural. 

3.  e  in  the  cuse-suffix  ought  to  stand  in  nouns  ending  in 
f,  §,  fa,  3-  b,  t,  fh 
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e  is  always  dropped  after  el,  en,  em,  er,  (fyen,  lent.  In  other 
cases  it  is  optional.  If  the  genitive  singular  has  eg,  then  the 
dative  singular  has  e  as  a  rule:  Jpaitjeg,  ju  £au|~e. 

a.  Distribution  of  nouns  among  these  declensions  according 
to  gender: 

1.  The  bulk  of  feminine  nouns  belong  to  the  n-declension. 
No  neuters  at  all. 

2.  To  the  strong  declension  belong  mainly  masculine  and 
neuter  nouns,  and  a  few  feminines. 

3.  The   mixed   declension  includes   a  few  masculine  and 
neuter  nouns. 

Strong  Declension. 

44.  We   distinguish  for   practical  reasons  four  classes, 
according  to  the  formation  of  the  plural : 

1.  No  sign  unless  it  be  umlaut:  tag  SBiinter,  tie  2Bunter;  tei 
SSater,  tie  33ater. 

2.  -e  without  umlaut:  ter  Sao,,  tie  Sage;  tag  2og,  tie  Sofe. 

3.  -e  with   umlaut :   ter  ©ofyn,  tie   ©ofyne  ;    tie  Jlraft,  tie 
^rafte. 

4.  -er  always  with  umlaut :   ta3  Sat,  tie  Sdter ;  tad 
tie  £aufer. 

45.  FIEST  CLASS. — a.  No  sign: 

Sing.  N.  ter  ©paten  tag  ©ewerbe  ter 

G-.  teg  (SpatenS  teg  ©ercerfceg  teg 

Plu.  D.  ten  ©paten  ten  ©ewerben  ten 

All  other  cases  singular  and  plural  like  nominative  singular. 
6.  With  umlaut: 

Sing.  N.,  D.,  A.  ter  Saten  fcer  Srtiter 

G-.  teg  gateng  teg  SBruterg 

Plu.  N.,  G.,  A.  tie  ^aten  tie  Sriiter 

D.  ten  gdten  ten  Sriirern 
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46.  To  this  class,  which  never  take  e  in  the  G.  and  D. 
sing.,  belong: 

1.  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  in  -el,  -er,  -en,  -d)en,  -lein, 
-fel,  e.  g.,  ler  £efrel,  ler  fitter,  ler  23olcn,  ler  £opfen,  las  Jpiinlcfeen, 
las  ^iniletn,  la3  SRatfel. 

2.  Neuters  of  the  form  ©e-e,  e.  g.,  Ia3  ©erreile,  ©efcfcmeile. 

3.  The  names  of  kindred  in  -er:  $kter,  23ruler,  Softer,  Gutter, 
©ctnvager,  all  with  umlaut.     Also  ler  $afe. 

4.  Certain  nouns,  if  they  take  -n  in  the  nominative  singu- 
lar, as  they  may  according  to  usage:  ler  ^elfen,  ler  Srunnen,  ler 
Jropfen,  ler  Scfyrccfeit  (these  so  generally).    The  following  not 
so  frequently  in  the  written  language:   ler  ^unfe(n),  33alfe(n), 
griele(n),  ©eianfe(n),   ©cfaUe(n),   ©laube(n),  £aufe(n),  9lame(n), 
£amc(n),  ©d)ale(n). 

47.  1.  Sltcm  (Dbem),  33robem,  Sibam,  Srofam  stand  isolated.    The  plural, 
if  it  occurs,  is  the  -e  of  the  next  class.     23rofamen,  f.,  is  more  common 
than  Srofamc.     See  501. 

2.  All  nouns  sub  4,  except  $rtebe,  ©cfaffc,  and  ©cbanfe,  were  weak  in 
M.  H.  G.,  and  are  not  yet  fully  established  in  the  strong  declension. 
Since  usage  is  unsettled,  they  might  all  be  put  under  the  mixed  or  weak 
declension. 

48.  1.  The  nouns  of  this  class  that  take  umlaut,  besides  the  names 
of  kindred  in  -er/  are  :  ber  Slpfel  +  apple,  2lcfer  +  acre,  SBoben  +  bottom, 
soil ;  ftabcn,  thread  (bie  $aben  +  fathoms),  ®arten  +  garden,  $af;n»  harbor, 
+  haven ;  jammer  +  hammer,  Caben  ( ?),  shutter,  shop  (store) ;    2)langcl, 
want,  9?agel  +  nail,  Dfen  +  oven,  stove ;  @attel  +  saddle,  ©djaben,  harm 
(but  e3  ifl  Scfyabc/  it  is  too  bad);  ©cfyna&el  beak,  ©cfyroagcr  brother-in-law, 
SJogel,  bird,  -f  fowl.    Two  neuters  take  umlaut :  .Kleflcr  +  cloister  <  L. 
claustrum,  and  Sager(?),  camp. 

2.  In  none  of  these  is  there  any  cause  that  could  produce  umlaut  as  in 
i  and  jo  stems  or  before  -ir.  Umlaut  has  arisen  from  analogy  with  these. 
better,  flitter,  23riiber,  Xijcfytcr  had  umlaut  already  in  M.  H.  G.  This  way 
of  forming  the  plural  is  on  the  increase,  because  it  is  so  convenient  and 
some  way  of  indicating  the  plural  seems  necessary.  SSBdgen,  £a;ier,  etc., 
still  sound  objectionable,  but  have  no  worse  and  no  better  claim  to  cor- 
rectness than  the  above. 
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49.  SECOND  CLASS. — Plural  -e,  no  umlaut. 

Sing.  N.,A.  £unt  tie  Xrangfal  ba«$  3a^r 

G.  tes  JpunteS  ter  £rangfal  teg  3at)re3 

D.  tent  $unte  ter  Srcmgfal  tent  3al)re 

Plu.  N.,  G.,  A.  £unte  £rangfale  3al)re 

D.  $unten  Xrangfalen  3«^ren 

50.  To  this  class  belong: 

1.  A  small  number  of  feminines  in  -nt>3  and   -fal,  e.  g.,  tie 
Xrangfal,  £rii&fal ;  tie  §mjlerm3,  SetriifcnU,  pi.  -niffe. 

2.  Many  masculines;  some  capable  of  umlaut,  but  without  it. 
These  may  be  considered  exceptions  to  the  third  class:   ter 

eel,  Slar  eagle,  Slrm  +  arm,  SBej'itd)  visit,  2lm&o§  +  anvil, 
badger,  Xocfyt,  wick,  ©rat  +  degree,  §a(nt,  blade,  +  haulm, 
$uf  +  hoof,  £mnt  dog,  +  hound ;  2a$3  salmon,  £attt  sound, 
£ud?^  +  lynx,  fjfafc  +  path,  5)itn!t  +  point,  @c()u^  +  shoe,  Stag  + 
day,  ©toff  material,  +  stuff;  £t)ron  +  throne,  $erfu$,  attempt, 
and  a  very  few  others. 

3.  Masculines  in  -ig,  -(t)cfc,  -ing,  -ling,  -(e)nt,  -at,  -is,  -tc^t, 
e.  g.,  ter  greunt  +  friend,  ©dnferid)  +  gander,  £afcicfrt  +  hawk, 
Bering  +  herring,  3ftt3  (pi.  Sltiffe)  pole-cat,  3u'nglutg  +  youth, 
^ijnig  +  king,  SJioId)  salamander,  9)?onat  +  month. 

4.  Many  neuters,  among  which  monosyllables ;  those  with 
the  prefix  ©e-;  in  -ni3,  -fal :  ta3  3a|r  +  year>  ©efcfyenf  present, 
©efdngni^  (pL  -ffe)  prison,  ©cbitffal  fate. 

51.  The  group  sub  2  is  on  the  decrease,  because  we  cannot  tell  on 
the  surface  whether  a  noun  has  umlaut  or  not.     To  avoid  the  difficulty, 
several  nouns  form  very  anomalous  plurals :  t>er  33au,  bie  33aitten  instead 
of  Scute.    Of  2Rorb,  pi.  SKorbe  is  rare,  rather  2ftorbt$aten;  of  ©ctjmutf,  pi. 
(Scfymiitfe  is  rare,  rather  ©cfymutffadjen;  ©djlucf,  pi.  ©dilutfe  is  seldom  used, 
since  it  stands  in  the  singular  after  a  number,  e.  g.,  bret  ©ci)lit(f  23rannt* 
toein.    See  173. 
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52.     THIBD  CLASS.  —  Plural  -e,  with  umlaut. 

Sing.  N.,  A.  tier  ©tatntn  tie  .ftul)  bie  Sraut 

Gr.  fces  ©tammes  Her  $4  Der  Sraut 

D.  bent  ©tamme  ber  .Rul)  ler  Sraut 


,  N..A.,Q.  ©tamme  tfiil)e  S3raute 

D.  ©tammen  .ftufyen  SBvauten 

53.     To  this  class  belong  : 

1.  The  majority  of  strong  masculine  nouns,  mostly  monosyl- 
lables :  ber  ©efcmg  +  song,  ©ebraud)  use,   23afl  -f-  ball,  ©aft  + 
guest,  <3ofm  +  son,  etc. 

2.  A  number  of  feminine  nouns  :   tie  2ln<$  +  anxiety,  Wvt 
-f-  axe,    Sanf  +  bench  +  bank,  Sruttfl,  heat,   lust  ;    Sruft  + 
breast,    gauft  +  fist,    gritdjt  +  fruit,    ©an5  +  goose,    ©nift 
vault,  ^ant»  +  hand,   £aut  +  hide,   ^luft  +  cleft,   ^funft  in 
compounds  as  in  Stnfunft  +  income;   2cw3  +  louse,  Suft  air, 
£uft  desire,  VRafyt  +  might,   Sftagt)  +  maid,    servant  ;    9Jku3 
+  mouse,  5^ac^t  4-  night,  9Jal)t  seam,  9lit§  +  nut,  (Sew  +  sow 
<Sd)nur    string,   (Statt    city,   2Bant>  wall   (of  a   room),    2$urfl 
sausage,  3unft   guild  ;   2lui?fluc^t   evasion,  9lrmfcrujl  cross-bow, 

+  swelling. 


54.  Only  two  modern  neuter  nouns  belong  here,  the  last 
of  which  is  of  doubtful  gender,  viz.:   £a3  gtofj  raft  (429,  1); 
ter  or  M3  Sfyor  -f  choir,  chorus. 

55.  No  neuters  belong  hero  really  excopt  0.  H.  G.  men,  ba<3  9Jlcer,  bie 
5DJecrc,  now  according  to  2d  Class.     Tier  and  bad  Sfyor,  borrowed  from 
church  Latin  "chorus,"  has  joined  the  group  sub  2.     I)ad  23oot,  btc  SBiite 
because  it  was  also  ber  33oot,  a  modern  borrowed  word  <  D.     1)te  93octe 
is  more  elegnnt.     2)ad  9to^r,  bie  SHofyre  is  not  good.     Besides  there  is  bie 
fRobrc,  feminine  singular,  the  pipe,  tube. 
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56.     FOURTH  CLASS. — Plural  -er,  always  with  umlaut: 

Sing.  N.,  A.   tag  Slat  3rrtum 

G.  teg  States 
D.  tern  Slate 
Plu.  N.,  G.,  A.   Slater 

D.  ten  Slatern 


teg 
tent 

Srrtumer 
ten  3rrtiimern 


57.  To  this  class  belong: 

1.  About  sixty  neuter  monosyllabics :  tag  2lag  ($fer),  Slatt, 
£ad),  gad),  etc. 

2.  All  in  -turn,  whether  masculine  or  neuter:  tag  £erjogtum, 
tier  Sletdjtum. 

3.  Some  masculines,  viz.:   ter  $ofen>td}t*,  Xorn*,  ©eifi,  ©ott, 
Setb,  9ftann,  Drt*,  Slant,  ©traud)*,  Sormunt,  SBatt,  2Burm. 

4.  A  few  neuters,  with  the  prefix  ©e-  :    tas  ©emad),  ©emiit, 
©efd)Ied)t*,  ©eftdjt*,  ©efpenfl,  ©etcant*. 

58.  Only  neuters  had  this  plural  -er  at  first.     Of  the  sixty 
sub  1,  some  twenty  form  a  different  plural,  and  usage  is  unset- 
tled; so  do  those  sub  3  and  4  marked  with  a  *.     In  the  fol- 
lowing a  distinction  is  made  in  meaning  between  the  different 
forms  of  the  plural: 

Sub  1,  2,  4,— 

tag  SBant,    S3ante,  ties, 

-male,  monuments, 
'Kinge,  things, 


Xing, 

©eftty, 

©eroant, 

Sant, 

fiicbt, 

©drift, 

@tift, 


©eftd)te,  visions, 
©eroante  (poetic), 
2ante  (poetic), 
2id)te,  candles  (only), 
masc.  ©drilte,  shields, 
masc.  ©tifte,  pencils, 
£itd)e,  kinds  of  cloth, 
SBorte,  words  (their  mean- 
ing), 


Santer,  ribbons, 
-maler,  figurative  sense, 
linger,  coll.,  e.  g.,  girls. 
©eftd)ter,  faces, 
©eroanter  (commonly). 
2anter  (commonly). 
2td)ter,  lights. 
©filter  (sign-board), 
©tifter,  institutions. 
Jiidser,  cloths,  shawls. 
SCbrter,  parts  of  speeck 
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Sub  3,— 

fcer  IJftann,    Sftannen,  retinue,  banner,  men. 

Ort,  Drten,  D.  pi.  only,  Derter,  places,  towns. 

69.  Srummcr  occurs  in  the  plural  only.  But  a  weak  plural  Jrummern 
occurs  in  the  classics.  Singular  Xrumm  +  thrum.  »£dul>ten,"  as  dative 
plural,  is  isolated  in  »ju  ben  ^xutpten."  2Kann  was  originally  a  cons-stem, 
*mann-  (see  Kluge's  Diet.).  The  form  2Rann  in  fitnfjig  SWattn  is  the  real 
nominative  plural  of  the  oras-stem.  2ftenfd)  was  originally  neuter,  being 
an  adjective  0.  H.  Or.-mennisco.  2)a3  SKcnfd),  bte  9J?enfd)cr,  now  implies  a 
slur,  speaking  of  woman  =  strumpet  (see  Kluge's  Diet.).  SBid)t  in  SSofe* 
ttidjt  was  also  once  a  neuter,  +  wight.  See  431. 

60.  In  early  N.  H.  G.  many  of  the  neuters  still  occur  without  -er. 
flinbeS  $inb  werben  beine  SSerf  pretfen  (B.).    ilittber  «nb  ^inbe<S  ^inb  (erjd^Icn) 
»on  bem  £olf  ncc^  itnb  feinen  ©cfyaren  (Sch.). 

The  plural  in  -4  is  not  elegant.  <Sd6el3,  3imgen3,  ^rauend/  grdulctnd 
are  more  than  colloquial,  though  found  in  the  classics.  This  -3  is  strictly 
Low  German,  and  identical  with  English  8.  The  parts  of  speech  are 
used  with  $:  bit  9143,  bie  2lber3,  bte  SBennS. 

Weak  or  it-Declension. 

61.  Characteristics:  (c)n  in  the  plural  and  also  in  the  sin- 
gular of  masculine,  except  the  nominative. 

Masc.  Pern. 

Sing.  N.  ler  Sote  Whole  sing.  3un9c 

G.  tea  33otcn 
All  through  sing,  and  plu.  Whole  plu.  Smopn 

Only  feminine  and  masculine  nouns  belong  to  this  declen- 
sion. 

Like  3Utt3c  decline  all  feminines,  except :  1.  9ftuttcr  and 
Jodjter.  2.  The  few  in  -nia  and  -fal  (see  50.  1).  3.  The 
strong  of  the  3d  class  (see  53,  2). 

62.  Of  the  masculines  belong  here : 

1.  All  of  two  or  more  syllables  ending  in  e,  except  $afe  and 
the  doubtful  strong  ones  sub  4,  1st  class  (see  46). 
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2.  The  following  which  generally  do  not  show  the  e,  which 
belongs  to  them:  Der  33&r,  Sauer,  Surfd),  giirft,  gtnf,  ®ecf,  ©efeU(e), 
©raf,  ^agejtolj,  £elD,  £err,  £irte,  Snfaifr  9R«if$i  3Ko^r,  9tarr,  Ddjfc, 
$rinj,  3>fau,  <5patJ,  @pro§,  (Steinmefc,  $f)or  (fool),  33oriafcr. 

3.  Many  nouns  of  foreign  origin,  which  are  difficult  to  tell 
from  strong  nouns,  many  of  them  names  of  persons  and  ani- 
mals.   They  generally  end  in  -t,  -nt,  -ft,  with  the  suffix  -grapf?, 
-ardj,  -feat,  -Iog(e),  -nom,  e.  fir.,  $oe't,  Santi't,  S^raeli't,  5)atrto't, 
SCr^ite'ft,  flome't,  ^lane't,  ^onfona'nt,  ©tute'nt,  -^anta% 
®eo0ra'p^,  ^atrta'rA,  9«ona'rci?,   Slutofra't,  £emofra't; 

itolo'ge;   Slflrono'm,    Defono'm    (polite  for  "  farmer  ")  ;   also 


4.  Some  names   of  nationalities  in  -ar,  and  -er,  e.  g.,  ter 
U'ngar,  Sulga'r(e),  Sata'r,  Saier,  5)ommer,  Gaffer. 

5.  The  adjective  used  as  a  noun  when  preceded  by  the  arti- 
cle (see  220). 

REMARK.—  An  isolated  form  is  now  ,,auf  Grbett."    ©rbe  was  either  weak  or  strong. 
But  ,,tn  Gfjren,"  ,,mit  greuben"  are  old  datives  plural  (see  434,  1).    Notice  the  spelling 

Sonicun,  pi. 


Mixed  Declension. 

63.     Characteristics  :  G.  sing,  (e),  the  whole  plu.  (e)tt. 

Only  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  belong  to  this  declension, 
and  very  few  have  not  double  forms  for  genitive  singular  and 
for  the  plural.  The  following  generally  belong  here  : 

1.  2luge,  Sett,  (Snbc,  ©esatter,  £enrt>,  ?orbeer,  9Waft,  9Rtt«feI,  Dbr, 
5)anto'jfel,  ©^merj,  @ee,  ©taAel,  Staat.  9Iacbbar,  Untertkn,  Setter 
sometimes  retain  in  genitive  singular  the  (e)n  of  their  former 
declension.  33auer,  peasant  sub  62,  2  is  sometimes  classed  here. 

Xa3  £erj  inflects  G.  te3  ^er^en^,  D.  bent  Jperjen,  A.  ta3  §erj; 
allowing  for  its  being  a  neuter,  which  always  has  nominative 
and  accusative  singular  alike,  it  really  comes  under  1st  Class, 
strong,  sub  4  (see  46).  Sdjmers  rarely  has  <Scfcmerjen3. 
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teS  Spornd,  has  taken  an  -n  in  the  singular,  but  the  old  weak 
plural  ©porcn  is  still  the  rule,  though  ©pornen  occurs.  £l)ronen, 
borrowed  in  M.  H.  G.  <  Gr.-L.  thronos,  is  very  rare.  The 
plural  of  £)om  is  either  Dome  (old)  or  generally  Tornen ;  also 

Xorner. 

The  mixed  declension  is  quite  modern,  and  does  not  exist  in  M.  H.  G. 

2.  Foreign  nouns  in  -or  (o  long  and  accented  in  the  plural, 
short  and  unaccented  in  the  singular),  e.  g.,  ter  Xo'ftor,  fcte 
£ofto'ren,  icr  ^rofe'ifor,  tie  ^rofefiVren,  Also  Snfe'tt,  Sntere'jje, 
3urc>e'l,  (Statu't,  and  others. 

Colloquiallyone  hears  sometimes  -n  afternouns  in  -el  and  -cr:  tie  §ummern,  lobsters; 
Stiefcln,  boots  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  imitated. 

Declension  of  Foreign  Nouns. 

64.  Those  which  are  fully  naturalized  come  under  the 
declensions  already  treated  of.  It  remains  to  speak  of  those 
not  at  all  or  partly  naturalized,  and  their  inflection  is  very 
irregular  and  complicated. 

1.  Those  that   retain    their  foreign  inflection,  e.  g.,  3efu£ 
Sfyriftaa,  3efu  SfortfH ;  SRari'a,  Sftartae ;  9Robu3,  pi.  Sftobi ;  Qafu*,  pL 
SafuS  ;    St)crub,  pi.  Sberutim  ;   Sonto,  pi.   fionti  ;  <SaefuIum,  pi. 
(Saefula;  Sorb,  pi.  2orl3;  Jempu^  pi.  Jempora.     Their  number 
is  decreasing. 

2.  Those  which   take   a   German   plural  ending,   -en   for 
instance,  and  do  not  inflect  in  the  singular,  e.  g. :  lad  Crania, 
pi.  Teamen  ;   Jfcema,  pi.  Skmen  ;   3nMri'fc"«nt,  pi.  3nt>i»il>uen. 
(^MobitS,  SfttytfcmuS.     But  these  are  also  found  with  —5  in  geni- 
tive singular,  and  then  come  under  the  mixed  declension. 

3.  Nouns  whose   foreign  plural   ended  in  -ia  take  -ten: 
©hrthtm,  pi.  (Stitbien  ;  ©tytnnafhtm,  pi.  ©tymnaften.     The  ending 
of  the  singular  may  have  been  lost,  and  they  have  -3  in  geni- 
tive singular,  as  2tC«e'rb,  $arttct'p,  ©eimna'r,  S3fttnera'(,  Sojfl'l,  pL 
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2lt»er6ten,  gofftltcn,  etc.  Notice  $ri'mag,  $rima'ren ;  2l'tfag,  SItla'n? 
ten ;  ^riftg,  $ri|~en.  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ir- 
regularity, and  therefore  freedom,  in  the  inflection  of  foreign 
words. 

Declension  of  Proper  Nouns. 

65.  1.  The  names  of  nations  and  peoples  are  inflected  both 
in  the  singular  and  plural.  Those  in  -er  (except  $3aier  and 
^ornmer,  where  -er  is  not  suffix,  denoting  origin)  go  according 
to  1st  Class  (strong).  All  the  others  go  according  to  the 
n-declension  :  tcr  Jpambitrger,  teg  £amburgerg,  etc.,  D.  pi.  ten 
£ambur0crn.  But  ter  @a<fy"e,  teg  ©atfyfen;  ter  $>rett§e,  teg  $reu§en, 
etc. 

2.  Certain  geographical  names  (see   147),  which   always 
have  the  definite  article,  are  treated  like  any  common  noun, 
e.  g.,  ter  9U)ein,  teg  Seeing,  tag  gidrtelgebirge  tea  -e£;  ta3  SIfa§,  teg 
(ElfaffeS;  tie  @<fy»eta,  ter  gdjroetj,  etc. 

3.  Names  of  persons  are  uninflected  if  preceded  by  the  arti- 
cle (an  adjective  or  title  between  article  and  name  makes  no 
difference),  e.g.,  beg  ^art,  teg  ^aiferg  $arl,  tern  gro§en  grietrid). 
If  the  title  follows  the  name,  or  if  the  name  in  the  genitive, 
modified  by  an  adjective,  stands  before  the  noun  upon  which 
it  depends,  then  the  name  takes  -g,  e.  g.,  tag  SReict;  2ittt»igg  teg 
grommen,  teg  grofjen  grietricfcg  ©enerale. 

4.  Names  of  persons,  places,  and  countries  without  an  arti- 
cle take  a  genitive  in  -eg:  ©oetfee,  ®oetfyeg;  Gnglanb,  Sngfantg; 
Slnna,  Slnnag.     But  names  of  males  ending  in  a  sibilant,  if 
inflected  at  all  and  an  apostrophe  is  not  preferred,  and  femi- 
nine names  in  -e,  form  a  genitive  in  -eng,  e.  g.,  ^arcng,  ^ron^ng, 
Sftarteng,  ©opfjieng.     Surnames  in  a  sibilant  certainly  prefer  an 
apostrophe,  e.g.,  ^ufdug"1  2Sotfgmdrcfjen,  Opi^  2Ser!e,  ©aufj1  Sot. 
Names  of  places  in  a  sibilant  are  constructed  with  son:  tic 
9leid)gfrei^eit  son  ^o'nftonj,  tie  23efejHgungen  son 
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66.  A  dative  and  an  accusative  in  -en  of  names  of  persons  are  hardly 
in  use  now,  as  e.g.,  ©djillcrn,  ®oetf>en,  .Slopflocfen.     Christian  feminine 
names  retain  them  more  easily  than  masculine,  e.g.,  $afl   bu  Garten 
gefprocfyen  ?    See  68,  3.     Such  genitives  as  2Wutter$  £ob,  £anten3  ©eburtStag 
are  hardly  proper. 

67.  Plurals  of  names  of  persons  are  formed  in  various 
ways.    The  general  rule  is  :   -e  for  masculine  and  -e(n)  for 
feminine  names,  e.  g.,  $einri$e,  Garten  ;   but  also  23rimf)tlle, 
GUfabete.    -3  forms  the  plural  of  masculines  ending  in  a  vowel 
and  of  feminines  in  -a:  2lnna3, 


68.  1.  Here  also  belongs  the  plural  of  surnames  denoting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  formed  by  -3  if  ending  in  a  consonant  not  a  sibilant  ; 
by  -(e)it  if  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  sibilant  (occurs  only  in  familiar  lan- 
guage however),  e.  g.,  ©tetn&ritggen,  the  Steinbriigges  ;  £ul)ling3,  the 
Suhling  family  ;  $itcf3.  Other  endings  for  the  plural,  generally  of  for- 
eign names  however,  are  -ne,  -nen  :  Sato,  Satone;  (Bciptonen,  Dttone,  and 
Dttonen  ;  but  the  first  n  belongs  to  the  stem  of  course.  Compare  L. 
Scipio,  Scipionis.  This  8  was  perhaps  originally  a  G.  sing. 

2.  Biblical  names  retain  foreign  inflection  :  (Ssangeltum  Sftattyaet,  in  3efu 
Efyrtfb,  2ttariae  §ctmfud)ung. 

3.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rule  in  the  classical  writers 
before  Goethe's  death  is  not  the  rule  now.  Lessing  wrote  bed  8ittl;er8,  bed 
2Jtclami)tf)on3  ;  Goethe,  Seiben  bed  jungen  2Bertf)cr«J.  The  dative  and  accusa- 
tive in  -en  are  the  rule  in  them,  the  exception  now,  $aben  <3ic  ^arlen 
gcfcfyrteben,  SBilfyelmen  gejucfyt? 


DECLENSION   OF  THE   ADJECTIVE. 

69.  The  adjective  is  inflected  according  to  two  sys- 
tems of  declension,  the  Strong  and  the  Weak.  It  is 
inflected  strong  when  there  is  no  limiting  word  "before 
it ;  weak,  when  there  is  an  article  or  demonstrative 
pronoun.  It  is  uninflected  in  the  predicate. 
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1.  STBONG  : 

masc. 

Sing.  N.  guter 


fern. 

flute 


nenter. 


common  gender. 


G.  gutes 

guter 

gutes 

D.  gutem 

guter 

gutem 

A.  guten 

gute 

gutefi 

2.  WEAK  : 

guteS        Plu.  N.  gitte 
G.  guter 
D.  guten 
A.  gute 


Sing.  N.  ter  gute 
A.  ten  guten 


fem. 

tie  gute 
tie  gute 


neuter. 

tag  gute 
tag  gute 


All  other  cases,  sing,  and  pZu.,  guten. 


Notice  that  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the 
feminine  and  neuter  forms  are  alike. 

70.  After  ein,  fein,  and  the  possessive  pronouns  the  adjec- 
tive is  strong  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  and  in 
the  accusative  singular  of  feminine  and  neuter,  since  it  is  like 
the  nominative.     The  whole  pi.  is  weak. 

Sg.N.  ein  grower  Stater,     etne  rote  ^irfcbe,    ein  fyerrlicfceS  ®etid?t 
G.  eineS  gropen  £idsterg,  einer  roten  ^irf^e,  eineg  fyerrlicfyen  ©etid)te$ 
D.  einem  grofjen  £td)ter,  einer  roten  ^irfcfye,  einem  krrltdsen  ©elicfcte 
A.  einen  gro§en  l^i^ter,  eine  rote  ^irfcfye,   ein  ^errltci)eg  (9eticfct. 

71.  Adjectives  endinp;  in  -el,  -er,  -en  as  a  rule  drop  the  e  of  these 
suffixes  when  inflected,  sometimes  however  the  e  of  the  case-ending  -en, 
e.g.,  ebel,  ebler,  eble,  ebleS:  mager,  magrer,  magre,  magreS;  eigen,  etgner,  cigne, 
etgne§;  but  Ijettern  and  ^ettren,  eblen  and  ebeln.     Those  in  -er  like  to  retain 
both  e's:  fyetterer,  f>ettere,  Bettered.    Note  therefore:  Gtn  magrer  Dt^fe,  etncd 
magern  or  magrett  Dcbfen,  etc.;  ber  fattere  or  ^eitre  $immel,  be^  fyeiteren,  ^ettren, 
or  ^eitern  ^imrneW,  etc.  ;  metn  etgned  §aitS,  meineS  etgenen  or  etgnen  |)aufc3,  etc. 
For  fyotf),  {jc^ier,  ^o^e,  tyofjeS  see  49O,  3,  6. 


72.  The  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  -e3,  is  now  so  regu- 
larly replaced  by  -en,  that  this  should  perhaps  appear  in  the  paradigm. 
Though  strictly  according  to  rule,  -e3  has  become  the  exception;  -en  has 
prevailed  since  the  17th  century.  Voss,  Klopstock,  and  Grimm  opposed 
it.  Goethe  favors  it.  Sin,  fein,  the  possessive  and  the  demonstrative 
pronouns  never  allow  -en  for  -e<3  5  never  fetnen  2)?anne3,  biefen  33udje$. 
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COMPARISON   OF   THE   ADJECTIVE. 

73.  Adjectives  are  compared  by  means  of  the  inflectional 
suffixes  -er  and  -(c)ft,  e.  g.  : 

positive.  comparative.  superlative. 

jung  ju'nger  jitngjl 

fdion  fd)oner  fd)5nft 

reid5  reiser  reid)fl 

Those  in  -el,  -en,  -er  lose  this  e  before  the  comparative  -er ; 
but  retain  it  and  lose  the  e  of  -eft  in  the  superlative,  e.  g., 
mager,  magrer,  magerft;  bunfel,  bunfler,  bunfclft.  e  in  -eft  is  as  a 
rule  retained  after  b,  t,  3,  fe,  3,  rcfo,  §,  and  ft,  but  not  necessarily, 
e.  g.,  lautefte,  geunffefte,  fufjefte.  (Srbpte  alone  is  classical,  but  in 
the  spoken  language  fu'jjte,  tycifjte,  fu'rjte,  etc.,  are  heard.  ,,£od)" 
retains  the  former  fy  in  the  comparative  fyb'fyer,  and  §  in  nal)e 
becomes  d):  nac^jl.  See  490,  3,  6. 

74.  The  umlaut  generally  takes  place,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  tell  when  it  does  not.     A  not  small  number  are  doubt- 
ful, e.  g.,  blajj,  gefunD,  fromm,  etc.      No  umlaut  in :    1.  Those 
with  the  stem-vowel  ait,  e.  g.}  lent,  Han,  etc.     2.  Foreign  ones: 
fcratt,  nokl,  etc.     3.  Participles:  befit  At,  geroantt,  etc.    4.  Deriva- 
tives :  flraffcor,  fcfyalffyaft,  langfam,  itnglaublicfo,  etc.    5.  S3unt,  frlanf, 
bumpf,  falfd),  fla6,  frot),  tyoM,  l)olt,  fat)I,  flar,  la^m,  Ia§,  Io3,  matt, 
morfc^,  jslatt,  plump,  rafd),  ro^,  runt1,  fanft,  fatt,  fd)laff,  fd)lanf,  fdiroff, 
ftarr,  ftolj,  flrajf,  toll,  »otl,  wa^r,  jat)nt,  gart. 

75.  The  comparative  and  superlative  forms  are  declined 
just  like  the  positive.     Examples  : 

©rbjjerer  <5pa§,  flrbfjercs  or  grb§eren  <Spa§e^,  etc. ;  tcr  greficre 
@pa§,  te5  grbpercn  @pa§esJ,  etc. ;  etn  grijpever  ©pa^ 

^tarfto  2Ca|Ter,  bag  flarfte  SBaffer,  ein  Harjtes  Gaffer. 

Sttcrcr  s^ann,  ber  cbfere  Wann,  ein  eblerer  Sftann ;  citelftcr  Surfd), 
ber  eitclfte  33uvfd),  ein  eitetfter  33urfd). 
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£eifrer  (ganger,  ter  tyeifrere  ©anger,  ein  fyeifrerer  ©anger,  G.  eineS 
Jjetfreren  ©angers,  etc.;  ter  fjeiferfte  3anger. 

76.     1.  Irregular  Comparison. 
By  the  use  of  different  stems: 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

gut  +  good  frejfer,  adv.  bajj  +  better  frejl  -f-  best 

»tel  mefyr  +  more  meifi  -f  most 

meljrer  mefyrji 

gering  or  tuenig         minter  imntcjt 

©ut  and  ijtel  are  never  compared  regularly.  9ftet)rer  and  me^rfi 
are  due  to  double  comparison.  ,,s)JZefyrft,"  though  occurring  in 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  is  not  classical.  3)Mr  and  mtnter  are  really 
not  adjectives,  but  are  used  adverbially  and  substantively.  ,,53a§,, 
(met>r,  very,  much)  is  now  archaic.  ,,£o$  tap  be£t  tint  ler  linfe 
SJiann"  (Bii.).  yurba§  (onward);  ,,ta§"  also  means  febr,  ftarf:  ,,Xa3 
mad)t,  er  t^at  ftc^  ba^  fyersor"  (Sch.).  ,,llnt  tuart  nittt  metyr  gefet)n" 
(G.).  9)?orgen  ein  mefyrere3  =  to-morrow  (I  will  write)  more. 

2.  Defective  and  Redundant  Comparison. 

a.  There  is  a  class  of  adjectives  derived  from  adverbs  and 
prepositions  : 

Adv.  or  prep.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

(au§er)  aujjer  aufjerft 

(gutter)  Winter  fctnterjt 

(inner)  inner  tnnerfl 

(nieter)  meter  (rare)  nieterfl 

(ob[er])  ober  oterft 

(unter)  unter  unter|l 

(ttor,  fort)  sorter  »orter|l 

For  the  derivation  of  these  adverbs,  see  551,  3.  The 
superlative  suffix  -ft  is  added  to  the  comparative.  This  is 
due  to  their  former  full  comparison,  as  for  instance,  O.  H.  G. 
pos.  hintaro,  comp.  hintaroro,  superl.  hintarost.  The  pres- 
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ent  comparatives  t)tntere,  ofcere  are  not  even  now  felt  as  real 
comparatives  ;  du§er  has  a  spurious  umlaut ;  f,bfcerfte"  and 
,,fbrterfte"  are  colloquial ;  ,,sorter"  comes  from  ,,fort,"  O.  H.  G-. 
fordar  ;  compare  Eng.  further,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
far. 

Positive. 

6.    (mittel)  +  middle 

(d)e,  conj.)  (efyer,  adv.)  +  ere 

(lajj  +  late) 

(fur)  (fu'rter,  adv.) 


Comparative. 

mittler 


Superlative. 

mittelft 

erfl  4-  erst 

lefct  +  last 

giirft  (subst,)  + first 


The  first  compares  regularly  like  an  adjective  in  -et.  The 
positive  occurs  only  in  compounds  now,  and  the  comparative 
has  the  force  of  the  positive. 


77.  Cardinals. 
etnS,  4-  one 
jroet,  4-  two 
tret,  +  three 
»ier,  4-  four 
fu'nf,  4-  five 
fedjS,  +  six 
fteben,  +  seven 
rtdtf,  4-  eight 
neun,  4-  nine 
flcfrn,  4-  ten 
elf,  eilf,  btf,  4-  eleven 
groelf,  grcblf,  4-  twelve 
treijefyn,  4-  thirteen 
oier3;e^n,  4-  fourteen 
fiinijcfjn,  +  fifteen 
fed)(<s)je^n,  4-  sixteen 
givanjtg,  4  twenty 
ein  unt  jfoanjig,  4-  twenty-one 
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3»ei  unD  jwangig,  4-  twenty-two 

tret  unt  jroanjig,  4-  twenty-three 

tret§tg,  4  thirty 

ein  unt  ireifjtg,  4-  thirty-one 

Sierjtg,  +  forty 

fflnfjig,  funfjtg,  +  fifty 

fe*«jigf  fe^jig,  +  sixty 

fleb(en)jtg,  4-  seventy 

a*tjtg,  4-  eighty 

neunjtg,  4-  ninety 

feuntert  (tafi  ^untert),  +  a  hun- 
dred 

(ein)  fyuntert  unt  ein(c),  4-  a  hiui- 
dred  and  one 

(ein)  ^untert  unt  gwet,  +  a  hun- 
dred and  two 

(ein)  ^untert  (unt)  jcf)n,  +  a 
hundred  and  ten 
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(cin)  l)unbert  unb  siuanjig,  +  a  hundred  and  twenty 

(cin)  fwntert  ein  unt>  jfttanjig,  4-  a  hundred  and  twenty-one 

(ein)  fyunbert  ad)t  unt>  acfytjtg,  4-  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight 

Srceifyuntert,  4-  two  hundred 

bretftunbert  fedjS  unb  fief  jig,  +  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 

taufenb  (Da3  £aufenb),  4-  a  thousand 

(ein)  taufenti  unD  ein(3),  +  a  thousand  and  one 

(cin)  taufenb  t>rei  unb  oicrgig,  +  a  thousand  and  forty-three 

(ein)  taufenD   einfyunbert  or  elfl)ttnl»crt,  +  a  thousand   and  one 

hundred 
ein  taufenD  acfytfmnfcert  tret  unto  adjtjtg  or  a^tje^n  ^untert  Dret  unti 

ac^tjig,  +  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three 
fcrei(mat)  fyunfcert  taufent),  4-  three  hundred  thousand 
cine  SPiiflto'tt,  4-  a  million 
cine  Sftitlia'rfce,  a  thousand  millions 
eine  SBtttio'n,  4-  a  billion 

78.  Inflection. 

Fully  inflected  are  only  etnS,  jwei,  brei,  as  follows  : 

Masc.  Fern.  Neuter. 

N.  enter  eine  ein(e)3 

G.  etne3  etner  eine3,  when  used  substantively. 

N.  ein  eine  ein,    like   the    indefinite    article 

when  used  attributively. 

,,'3  i»ar  eilter  bem^  ju  Jperjen  gtng"  (Ch.)  ;  ,,eins  »on  hittn,"  one 
of  two  things. 

N.  jroet          G.  giucter          D.  gweien          A.  gtoei 
N.  brei          G.  breier          D.  breten          A.  bret 


79.  Older  inflections  were  masc.  jit»een,  fern.  jwo.  3wet,  the  neuter, 
has  crowded  out  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms,  which  may  still 
be  found  in  the  older  modern  classics,  and  still  in  use  in  the  S.  G. 
dialects.  2Bag  jweten  rccfyt  tjl,  ifi  breicn  511  enge.  Durc^  jweier  3cugcn  SRunb 
tvirb  altcrwart^  bie  SBa^r^eit  funb  (F.,  I.  3013).  Bweetifbte  mit  mir  ii&erfu^ren 
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....  (Uh.).  3»o  $ofen  eineS  £ucf)3,  cut  from  the  same  cloth.  »3wo 
Sungfern  in  ben  bejlen  Safyren"  (Gellert).  The  plurals  jweie  and  breie  are  in 
analogy  with  the  strong  noun  and  adjective  declensions  From  4-12 
the  e  in  the  plural  represents  0.  H.  G.  i  when  they  were  ^-sterns,  fiinfe  < 
fimfi.  The  only  other  case  in  which  these  numbers  are  inflected  is  the 
dative  plural  (in  -en):  auf  aBen  Sieren  friecfjen,  alle  SStere  »on  ftcfy  fhtcfen;  mit 
©ecfyfen  fafyren;  ju  Dreien.  Qmitr,  jtoeien  are  according  to  the  adjective 
inflection. 

80.  Ordinals. 

The  ordinals  are  formed  from  the  cardinals  by  adding  -tc 
to  the  numbers  from  2-19,  and  -fte  from  20  on. 

(cer)  erfte,  +  first  fed)|le,  +  sixth 

groette,  +  second  fed^ebnte,  +  sixteenth 

tritte,  -f-  third  gH)an3tgjlc/  +  twentieth 

»ierte,  -f  fourth  ^untertfte,  +  hundredth 

fiinfte,  +  fifth  taufenfcjle,  +  thousandth 

Their  inflection  is  that  of  adjectives ;  jwetter,  tcr  jrcette,  etn 
jtwdter;  G.  einea  jroeiten.     See  438,  1. 
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81.  Personal  Pronouns. 


Common  gender. 
I.                   II. 

Sing.  N.  id) 
G.  meiner 

tu 

tetner 

(mein) 
D.  mir 

(fcein) 
Mr 

A.  mid) 

tid) 

Plu.  N.  wtr 

iftr 

G.  unfer 
(unfrer) 
D.  un3 
A.  uirt 

euer 
(eurer) 
cud) 
cud) 

m. 

feiner 
(fein) 

W 
ftd) 


ftd) 
fid) 


Special  forms  for  gender  in  the 
singular. 
III. 


Masc. 

er 

feiner 

(fein) 


Fern. 

fie 
i^rer 


PC 

~pT" 

ibrer 

ibnen 
Pe 


Neater. 
C3 

feiner 
(fein,  eg) 

ibni 
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first  and  second  persons  and  the  plural  of  the  third 
person  are  of  common  gendrr.  The  singular  of  the  third 
person  has  a  form  for  each  ge  ader. 

82.  In  the  genitive  singular  the  longer  forms  in  -er  are 
common;  the  others  are  now  archaic  and  poetic,  e.  g.,  ,,25ergi§^ 
meinnify"  (the  flower).    ,,3d)  tenfe  £ein,"  etc.  (G.).    The  length- 
ened forms  eurer,  unfrer  are  not  yet  sanctioned,  though  common 
in  the  spoken  language,  and,  especially  eurer,  not  very  rare  in 
the  classics,  e.  g.,  ,,(2Bie  er)  fret  £afel  Surer  felfrfl  ntdjt  adstet"  (Sch.). 
f/£ann  fcetarf  e3  unferer  nid)t,r  (Sch.).    The  genitive  singular  neu- 
ter ,,es"  occurs  still  in  certain  constructions,  generally  called 
an  accusative:  ,,(Er  $at  e3  fetnen  £efyt  ta§  .  .  .  ."  (Sch.).   3*  tin 
es  miite.   S3  nimmt  mic^  SCunter.     (See  183,  199,  2.) 

83.  Reflexive  Pronouns. 

For  the  first  and  second  persons  the  personal  pronouns 
serve  as  such,  e.  g.,  icb  fiircfete  mid),  tmr  freuen  imc,  ibr  fcbeut  cuds. 
For  the  third  person  the  forms  are  made  up  of  the  personal 
and  the  old  reflexive  pronouns  : 

Maec.  and  neater.       Fern.  Common  gender. 

Sing,  G.  feiner      (ifcrer,  pers.  pron.)      Plu.  (ifcrer,  pers.  pron. ) 
D.,  A.  ftd)          fid)  ftd) 

84.  The  reciprocal  pronoun  has  no  special  form ;  as  such 
are  used  un3,  cud),  ftdj,  etnanter,  meaning  "each  other,"  "one 
another."    Ex.:  3^r  fd?to<jt  eud>.     iCnr  fcbelten  ctnanter  nidjt. 

The  Possessive  Pronouns. 

85.  The  possessive  pronouns  are:  tnetn  +  my;  lein  +  thy; 
fein,his,  its;  tiir,  her;  unfer  +  our;  euer  +  your;  ifyr,  their;  3^, 
your ;  rer  metne  +  mine  ;  ter  teine  +  thine,  etc. ;  fcer  meintge  -f 
mine;  ter  tetntge  +  thine,  etc. 

They  are  inflected  like  adjectives  (see  69);  but  the  first 
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group,  mein,  fcetn,  fetn,  etc.,  like  the  indefinite  article  (see  38), 
in  which  the  nominative  singular  masculine  and  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  singular  neuter  are  uninflected,  e  .g.  : 

Neuter.  Feminine. 

Sing.  N.,  A.  mein  £ud)  fcetne  9ttcfcte 

G.  metnea  £ud)e<5  Seiner  Sftidste 

D.  metnem  £ud)e  leiner  9Jid)te 

Plu.  N.,  A.  meine  £u  cfcer  tetne  9tid>ten 

G.  meiner  $it$er  teiner  9tid)ten 

D.  meinen  Sitcfyern  ieinen  -fticfyten 

For  the  declension  of  ler  meine,  ber  metntge,  see  the  weak 
adjective,  69,  2.  The  rest  stand  uninflected  used  predica- 
tively  and  when  they  follow  the  noun  (now  archaic),  e.  g., 
mein  ijl,  ta$  iffc  tein  itm>  was  fcein  tft,  fas  ijl  mein  (B.).  Xu 
ta3  Jperje  mein  (o  ganj  genommen  etn  (Song). 


86.  Guer,  Gurc,  Seiner,  ©eine  are  often  abbreviated  into  Oro.,  @r.,  <Se.  :  @e. 

Gt».  93o^L3c6oten.  3^ro  is  archaic,  e.  ff.,  3^ro  ©naben.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  old 
G.  beto  (see  89).  It  does  not  occur  before  the  seventeenth  century.  It  stands  for  mas- 
culine and  feminine  singular  and  plural  :  3Ijro  ©naben/  Gmiiicr.j,  1)urd)laudjt. 

87.  The  possessive  pronouns  form  certain  compounds  with  wcgcn, 
tyalben,  roitten,  and  glei^cn.    Ex.  :  meinetrocgcn,  i^rctwcgcn,  metnettyalfcen,  i^rciS^ 
gleic^en,  eure^gletd)en.     The  compounds  with  roegen  and  ^alben  are  really 
D.  plu.  meinm  wegen,  beincn  ^albcn.     After  n  sprang  up  the  excrescent  t  — 
ntcincnttvcficn,  beinent^aI6cn,  current  in  the  sixteenth  century.    These  became 
the  now  classical  meinettt>egen>  betnetfyal&en,  though  the  longost  forms  are 
still  heard  ;   also  mcintljalbcn,  even  metntdfyalben,  occur,  but  they  are  not 
good.    SRetnetnnHcn  <  meincntttntten  <  nieincnwiKen  are  original  accusatives, 
e.  g.,  urn  mcincn  widen  =  for  my  sake. 

The  origin  of  if)re$gletd)cn,  etc.,  is  not  so  clear.  ©leidjen  is  without 
doubt  the  adjective  used  as  a  noun  and  governing  u  pr.roiling  genitive, 
which  was  at  first  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  and  became  later 
the  possessive  pronoun  agreeing  with  gletcfycn  (M.  H.  G.  sine  gelic/i'  n}. 
But  whencp  3?  Is  it  the  genitive  sign  -c$  in  compound  nouns,  Ctcktf* 
brief,  SUttttagSj'hmbe;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  connective?  (See 
518,  2.)  In  M.  H.  G.  was  a  Gen.  mines,  dines,  which  with  miner,  stood  for 
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min,  almost  exclusively  before  selbes.   But  beine$gleicf)en  is  not  old  enough 
to  connect  with  M.  H.  G.  dines  selbes. 

Other  compounds  with  the  possessive,  like  metneStetlS,  raeinerfeitS  (see 
552),  are  clearly  genitives. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

88.  These  are  :  1.  ter,  tie,  bag  +  the,  that  ;  2.  tiefer,  biefe, 
tiefea  -f-  this  ;  jener,  jene,  jenea,  that,  +  yon.  The  first,  when 
used  with  the  noun,  differs  only  in  accent  and  not  in  declen- 
sion from  the  article  (see  39).  When  used  substantively 
(without  the  noun)  it  declines  : 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neuter. 

Common  gender. 

Sing.  N.  ter 

tie 

tad 

Plu.  tie 

G-.  tefien 

teren 

teffcn 

teren 

te5 

ter 

teg 

terer  (ter) 

D.  tent 

ter 

tent 

tenen 

A.  ten 

tie 

tag 

tie 

89.  The  spelling  of  ,,be§"  for  ,,be<3"  is  unwarranted.     It  implies  that 
it  is  an  abbreviation  of  ,,befFen,"  which  it  is  n<  t. 

w3)ero"  is  the  O.  H.  G.  form  retained  in  certain  phrases,  as  in  bcro 
©naben.  2)erenttt>egen,  =DaIbm,  etc.,  are  forms  like  metnetwe^en,  etc.,  but 
rarely  lose  the  n  before  t.  For  their  explanation  see  87. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neuter. 

90.  fciefer  tiefe  ttefes  and  t>ie3  +  this 
Jener            jene  jenea  +  yon,  that 

These  are  declined  like  strong  adjectives,  and  stand  adjec- 
tively  and  substantively:  biefe  geler,  tiefeS  2:intenfa§,  jener  Saum. 
3enc5  tort  tft  mein  33uc^. 

91  Another  group  of  demonstrative  pronouns,  sometimes 
called  "  determinative,"  consists  of  : 

Masc.  Pern.  Neuter. 

terjenige  tiejenige  ta^entge,  the,  that 

berfelbe  fciefelbe  taafelte,  the  same 

terfelbtge  biefelBtge  ta^felbige,  the  same 

felber,  felbjt  (uninflected),  fdbtger  felbige  felbtge»,  the  same 

folcb(cr)  fold)(e)  fo(d)(e>3),  +  such 
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1.  The  inflection  of  the  first  three  is  that  of  ,,ter"  and  a 
weak  adjective,  e.  g.,  fccrjentge,  tegjemgen,  fcemjenigen,  etc.    Their 
composition  is  apparent,     -tg  is  the  usual  adjective  suffix  (see 
525,  1). 

In  the  16th  century  ber  is  still  separated  from  felf»-,  jen-,  and  earlier 
the  latter  were  even  declined  strong,  ber  jener,  bem  felbent,  but  they  soon 
followed  the  n-declension.  »2)er  jene,"  from  which  wberjentge"  developed, 
becomes  obsolete  in  the  17th  century.  «£)erfel&ige"  <  »berfelbe.".  Accent : 
be'rjenige,  but  berfe'lbe. 

2.  (2eIBer  is  a  stereotyped  form  like  tiotler,  and  felbft  is  a  geni- 
tive singular  of  felb,  M.  H.  G.  selbes.    The  excrescent  t  appears 
first  in  the  16th  century. 

3.  ©old)  is  inflected  like  any  adjective,  even  with  -en  in  the 
genitive  singular,  e.g.,  fold)enfaU3,  fold)en  ®Iaufcen3.     It  may  be 
uninflected,  always  if  followed  by  ein  and  generally  if  followed 
by  another  adjective.     An  apostrophe  after  fold)  is  uncalled 
for.    (Sold)  ein  $lann,  ("old)  fd)one  SBIumen.    Sine  foldje  23elett>igung 
!ann  id)  nid)t  »ergejfen.    2115  er  fold)e3  fa^  ....  (B.). 

92.  Interrogative  Pronouns. 

2Ber  +  who ;  »a3  +  -what ;  tueldjer  +  which  ;  n>a^  fiir  ein, 
what  sort  of. 

1.  2Ber  declines : 

Masc.  and  fern.  Neuter. 

N.  rcer  wag 

G.  roeffen,  ttje<3  »ejfen;  »e« 

D.  went 

A.  wen  was 

SEBtfi  or  roc[(3:  wed  as  beffen  t  bed.  See  89.  The  genitive  lengthened 
by  -en  like  bed  >  beffen  was  not  yet  established  in  the  16th  century. 
2Be$  is  now  archaic,  except  in  compounds,  e.g.,  wedfyilb,  wetfttegen.  For 
»effentl>al&en,  see  beffent-,  bcrcntfjalkn,  87,  89. 

2.  SSeld)  +  which,  what,  declines  strong.    Before  ,,etn"  it  is 
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always,  and  before  an  adjective  it  is  often  left  uninflected, 
also  in  poetry  when  used  adjectively:  SBeld)  ©etiimmel  ©trajjeit 
auf !  (Sch.).  2Beld)  ein  ©efit&I  (F.  1011).  2Beld)er  2Rann  war  es  ? 
3.  2BaS  fiir,  was  fiir  ein,  what,  what  kind  of.  ,,£in"  alone  is 
inflected  like  the  indefinite  article  if  used  adjectively;  like  a 
strong  adjective  if  used  substantively :  ,,2BaS  fiir  Serge,  was  fiir 
SBitften  ....  trenneti  unS  benn  nod)?"  (Le.).  2BaS  fiir  ein  33aum 
ijl  bas  ?  2Ba3  fiir  Dinte  ift  ties  ? 

93.  Eelative  Pronouns. 

1.  Der,  tie,  baS,  which,  +  that,  who,  declines  like  the  demon- 
strative, but  the  genitive  plural  is  never  berer  :  Reiner  fiegte  nod), 
ber  nid)t  geftritten  ^at  (Bo.). 

2.  2BeId)er,  weld)e,  weldjeS,  +  which,  who,  that,  always  declines 
strong:  Sas  S3ud),  weld)es  id)  gelefen  fcabe. 

3.  SBer,  +  who,  whoever.    The  inflection  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  interrogative:  3Ber  eS  (aud))  fet,  whoever  it  be. 

4.  2GaS,  +  what,  whatsoever.     The  inflection  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  interrogative  :   2CaS  er  (aud))  fagen  mag,  no  matter 
what  he  says. 

Indefinite  Pronouns  and  Indefinite  Numerals. 

94.  Slnberer,  anbere,  anfceres,  +  other,  different :    fcer  anbere, 
bte  anbere,  bas  anbere,  bie  anberen.     Declined  like  any  adjective, 
used  substantively  and  adjectively. 

95.  (Einer,  eine,  eineS,  +  one,  the  numeral  with  its  deriva- 
tives tein,  none,  and  einige,  generally  only  plural  "  some." 

Sin-  is  always  strongly  inflected  and  stands  only  substan- 
tively. Standing  adjectively  it  is  declined  like  the  indefinite 
article  (see  39).  With  def.  art. :  ber  eine,  bte  etnen. 

$etn  is  inflected  like  the  indefinite  article,  but  standing 
substantively  is  declined  fewer,  feine,  Mn(e)s  :  Reiner  rotrb  alS 
9ftetfter  geboren  (Prov.). 
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96.  (Etltcfc-,  some;  etwaS,  anything;  foer,  anybody;  tta3,  any- 
thing, something;  welcfy-,  some,  any. 

St(id)-  and  roeld)-  are  always  inflected  strong.  The  singular 
of  etltd)  is  rare,  having  the  force  of  "tolerable,"  "some":  mit 
etlicfoem  Srfolge,  with  some  success. 

97.  Compounds  with  je:  Jeter,  every,  each;  jeglicb,  jefcroeter 
(=  jeter)  stand  adjectively  and  substantively;  jetermann,  every- 
body; iemanfc,  anybody;  memanfc,  nobody. 

3eter,  feglid}-,  jettceter,  each,  every,  are  declined  like  strong 
adjectives.  3^9^^  and  jettceter  are  not  common  now ;  they 
have  the  same  meaning.  3el)erniann  nas  only  a  genitive  singu- 
lar in  -3,  3ero<wt  and  niemcmD  decline: 

N.  {entanb 
G.  iemanb(e)3 
D.  ientanbem,  -len 
A.  jemanten 

The  accusative  and  dative  are  N.  H.  Gr.,  taken  from  the 
adjective  inflection.  Though  the  classics  are  full  of  these 
cases,  the  best  usage  for  the  spoken  language  favors  no  case- 
ending  for  accusative  and  dative. 

98.  IJJian,  one,  any  one.    It  is  only  nominative.    The  other 
cases  are  made  up  from  eln-  or  toir.     9ftcm  is  old  spelling  for 
Sftann,  from  which  in  M.  H.  G.  it  was  not  distinguished.     Its 
corresponding  possessive  is  fcin  :    3Ran  glauftt  tt)m  nicfct.     3Ran 
fann  fetnen  eigenen  ^opf  nid)t  ejfen  (Prov.). 

99.  9iidjt3,  nothing,  allows  of  no  further  inflection.     It  is 
itself  the  genitive  of  M.  H.  G.  niht  =  ni-wiht  and   nio-wiht. 
Compare    Eng.    naught  =  na-wiht.      9tid)t3,    the    genitive, 
stands  for  the   emphatic   combination  nihtes    niht,   "not  a 
thing"  =  gar  ntd}t3. 

3u  nidjte,  mit  niAten,  "  not  at  all,"  show  still  that  nid)t  was 
once  a  noun  fully  inflected:  23ef[er  etroaS  tenn  ntd)t3  (Prov.). 
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100.  As  indefinite  numerals  it  is  customary  to  classify 
afl  +  all;  betfce  +  both;  fceifceS  +  each  or  either;  ganj,  whole; 
lauter,  " nothing  but; "  mandi)  +  many;  mefyr  +  more;  me|rere, 
several;  tie  meifien  +  most,  the  majority;  tie  mefyrften  (=  tie 
meiften) ;  ein  paar,  a  few,  lit.  "  a  pair; "  famtlicfye,  all,  altogether; 
tag  iibrige,  tie  iifcrigen,  the  rest;  ttiel,  much,  many;  roenig,  little, 
few;  ein  toentg,  a  little. 

Of  these,  aft,  gang,  tnand),  »iel,  foenig  may  stand  uninflected. 
Otherwise  they  are  inflected  like  adjectives:  25ie(  ©tetne  gab^ 
unb  tcenig  SBrot  (Uh.).  ©anj  Deutfdjlanb  lag  in  ©cbntad)  unt> 
©(^rnerj  (Mosen).  £)a2  ganje  Deutfcfylanfc  foil  e3  fetn  (Arndt). 

Sauter,  me^r,  ein  paar,  ein  wenig  are  indeclinable. 


CONJUGATION. 

101.  The  verb  varies  for  person  and  number;  for  tense 
(present  and  preterit)  and  mood  (indicative  and  subjunctive). 
From  the  present  stem  are  formed  the  imperative  and  the 
noun-forms  of  the  verb,  viz. ,  the  infinitive,  present  participle 
with  the  gerundive,  and  the  past  participle  in  -(e)t.     Accord- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  preterit  we  distinguish  two  great 
systems  of  conjugations,  the  "  strong '  and  the  "  weak."    The 
strong  verbs  form  the  preterit  by  substituting  a  different  stem- 
vowel  from  that  of  the  present,  e.  g.,  geben  —  gab,  tragen  —  trug ; 
the  weak,  by  adding  -(e)te  to  the  stem,  e.  g.,  loben  —  lobte, 
glauben  —  glaubte. 

102.  The  infinitive,  the  preterit,  and  the  past  participle 
are  generally  given  as  the  "  principal  parts  "  of  a  verb.     The 
infinitive  represents  the  forms  with  the  present  stem.    Know- 
ing the  preterit  or  the  past  participle,  one  can  tell  whether  a 
verb  is  weak  or  strong.     If  the  preterit  ends  in  -(e)te  the  past 
participle  ends  in  -(e)t ;  if  the  preterit  is  strong,  the  past  par- 
ticiple ends  in  -en,  e.  g.,  fagen,  fagte,  gefagt;  faugen,  fog,  gefogen. 


105] 
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The  infinitive  and  the  past  participle  help  form  the  compound 

tenses. 

103.    The  following  paradigms  show  the  various  inflections: 


WEAK. 

PRESENT.  PRETERIT. 


STRONG. 


PRESENT. 


PRETERIT. 


Ind.           Subj.    Ind.  andvubj. 

Ind. 

Sub}. 

Ind.         Subj. 

id)  lobe        lobe 

lobte 

ftnge 

ftnge 

fang        fange 

fcu  lobfi       lobefl 

lobtejl 

ffaaf* 

flngeft 

fangft      fangefl 

er  lobt         lobe 

lobte 

flngt 

ftnge 

fang        fange 

ttrir  loben     loben 

lobten 

ftngen 

ftngen 

fangen     fangen 

if)r  lobt       lobet 

lobtet 

flngt 

ftnget 

fangt       fanget 

fte  loben      loben 

lobten 

fingen 

ftngen 

fangen     fangen 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Imp. 

Inf. 

2.  sg.    lobe  (Cu) 

loben 

2.  sg. 

ftng(e) 

(tu)      fmgen. 

1.  pi    loben  roir 
2.^.ilob(e)t(%) 

Pres.  part., 
Gerundive. 

I.  pi. 
2.  pi 

ftngen  rcir        Pres.  part., 

.        /  \L  /"L  \      Gerundive. 

(  loben  <Sie 

Past  part. 

(  ftngen  <T 

Past  part. 

gelobt 

gefungen 

104.    The  personal  suffixes  are: 

Sg.  1.  p.  -e,  except  for  strong  preterit. 

2.  p.  -(e)ft  for  both  tenses  and  moods. 

3.  p.  -(e)t  for  the  present  indicative.     In  the  pres.  subj. 

and  in  the  pret.  ind.  and  subj.  the  3.  p.  is  like 
the  first. 
PI.  1.  p.  -(e)n  for  both  tenses  and  moods. 

2.  p.  -(e)t  for  both  tenses  and  moods ;  also  for  the  im- 

perative. 

3.  p.  -(e)n  for  both  tenses  and  moods. 


The  retention  or  rejection  of  the  thematic  or  connecting  vowel 
See  118. 


is  treated  later. 


105.     Imperative.     The  2.  p.  sg.  ends  in  -e  in  all  verbs 
excepting  those  strong  ones   that  have  the  interchange   of 
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c — i  or  e — ie  in  the  2.  and  3.  p.  sg.  pres.  ind.,  e.  g.,  £raue,  fdjaue, 
fcete,  bttte,  grabe,  fyebe,  but  fprid),  fri§,  nimm. 

106.  Infinitive.     It  always  ends  in  -en  except  in  those 
weak  verbs  in  which  it  is  preceded  by  -el,  -er  :    rccmteln, 
wantern  ;    also  in  fein,  tfyim,  which  are  non-thematic  verbs. 
See  449,  2. 

107.  Participles.     The  present  part  and  the  gerundive 
always  end  in  -ent:  fyoffenb,  IjelfenD,  eitt  Siefcenfcer,  ein  ju  beicetfenler 
@a|5,  a  proposition  to  be  demonstrated.    They  are  declined 
like  adjectives. 

The  past  participle  is  formed  by  the  prefix  ge-,  and  the  suf- 
fix -(e)t  for  weak  verbs,  the  suffix  -en  for  strong  ones:  Iteben  — 
gettebt,  blattern —  gebldttert,  tragen  —  getragen,  ftngen  —  gefungen. 

108.  ©e-  does  not  stand: 

1.  Before  fyeifjen,  lafien,  fefyen,  fyelfen,  lernen  (?),  letsren  (?),  fybren, 
when  an  infinitive  depends  upon  them  in  a  compound  tense: 
3d)  t)abe  ifyn  getyen  ^et^en,  fommen  laffen,  fagen  fyoren.    For  lernen 
and  le^ren,  gelevnt  and  gele^rt  are  better  usage. 

2.  In  the  preterit-present  verbs  (=  modal  auxiliaries,  see 
134)  which  form  similar  past  participles,  viz.,  fbnnen,  tiirfen, 
mogen,  mu'ffen,  follen,  tuollen.    9Jian  ^at  taa  t»ilte  2ier  ntd)t  fangen 
fonnen.    See  113. 

3.  In  the  past  participles  of  verbs  having  inseparable  pre- 
fixes, e.  g.,  tterlafjen,  entfagt,  befcerft,  getad)t,  except  freffen  <  »er  + 
ejfen  and  verbs  in  which  fc  and  g  are  no  longer  felt  to  be  the 
prefixes  be  and  ge  (see  543),  e. g.,  gefrefjen,  geblieben  <  bleibenj 
gegtaitbt;  gegtid]en  <  gleidsen.     See  gegeffen,  128. 

4  In  verbs  with  the  foreign  ending  -i'eren,  e.  g.,  marfd)ieren  — 
marfdnert  ;  probteren  —  probtert.  Even  when  these  are  com- 
pounded with  separable  Germanic  prefixes,  they  take  no  ge-  : 
au3marfd)tert,  einftuticrt. 

5.  5Gorben  <  twerfcen  never  takes  ge-,  when  it  is  an  auxiliary 
in  the  passive  voice,  e.  g.,  (Jr  tfl  gelobt  irort>en. 
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Compound  Tenses. 

109.  These  are  formed  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verbs 
fyaben,  fein,  werten ;  the  last  in  the  future  active  and  the  whole 
passive;  b,aben  and  fein  in  the  active  voice.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
venience the  simple  tenses  of  these  auxiliaries  are  given  here. 

110. 


PRESENT. 

PRETERIT. 

PRESENT. 

PRETERIT. 

Ind.           Subj. 

Ind.       Subj. 

Ind.    Subj. 

Ind.        Subj. 

id)  ()abe       fyabe 

b/atte      ^atte 

bin     fei 

war       ware 

tu  b.aft       fyabejl 

tyatteft    fyatteft 

btjt     fetcfl 

warjl     warefl 

er  b,at         tyabe 

b/atte      fyatte 

ift      fei 

war       ware 

wir  fyaben    fyaben 

b/atten    fatten 

flnt    feien 

waren    waren 

tfcr  babt      fyabet 

b,attet     b.attet 

feit     feiet 

waret     waret 

fte  b,aben     b,aben 

fatten    fatten 

ftnt    feien 

waren    waren 

Imperative. 

Inf. 

Imperative 

.       Inf. 

2.  sg.    b,abe  (tu) 

b^aben 

2.sg.    fei  (tu) 

fein 

1.  pi.    fyaben  Wir 

Pres.  part., 

1.  pi.    feien  wir 

Pres.  part. 

/    •(.aL,L   /j<._\ 

gerund. 

(    iVtft    /ltAI*\ 

fctent 

o     /  3  i/a^ei  ^t^r) 
'^'(fyrtenSie 

b,abenb 

Past  part. 

O       /    J   1*"^  \  *•"*/ 

'  (  feien  @ie 

Past  part. 
gcwefen 

gefyabt 

PRESENT. 

PRETERIT. 

Ind.             Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj.                Imperative. 

id)  werte      werte 

wart,  wurte 

wurte        2.  sg.    werte  (tu) 

tu  wirft       werfcefl 

wartjt,  wurbejl 

wu'rteft      1.  pi. 

werten  wtr 

cr  wtrt         werte 

wart,  wurte 

wflrte        2.  pi. 

(  wertet  (tfyr) 

wir  werten  werten 

wurten 

wiirten 

i  werten  ®ie 

it)r  wertet     wertet 

wurtet 

wu'rtet       Inf. 

werten 

fie  werten     werten 

wurten 

wiirten       Pres. 

part.  \  ,rertenl) 

Past  part,      worten 

111.  1.  $akn  has  contracted  forms  for  the  2.  and  3.  pers.  sing.:  Ijaft 
<  hdst  <  habest ;  ^at  <  Mt  <  habet.  The  pret.  has  undergone  the  same 
contractions  :  tyatte  <  hdte  <  habetc,  etc.  The  pret.  subj.  has  umlaut  due 
to  the  influence  of  strong  and  pret.-pres.  verbs.  In  dialect  the  old  con- 
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tracted  forms  with  a,  prevailing  through  the  whole  present,  are  still 
heard.  In  M.  H.  G.  haben  as  auxiliary  has  the  contracted  forms  ;  as  an 
independent  verb,  the  uncontracted. 

2.  SBerben  is  a  regular  strong  verb  of  the  3.  class.  It  is  the  only  verb 
that  has  retained  the  two  pret.  vowels,  generally  the  vowel  of  the  sing, 
prevailing  over  that  of  the  plural.  SBarb  is  more  common  as  independent 
verb ;  ttJitrbe,  as  auxiliary.  In  elevated  style  roarb  is  preferable. 

112.  The  Perfect  is  formed  with  the  present  of  fcaben  or  fein 
and  the  past  participle,  e.  g.,  id)  fyabe  getragen,  I  have  borne;  id) 
bin  gefaftren,  subj.  id)  fci  gefafyren,  I  have  ridden.     Perfect  Infini- 
tive: getragen  fyaben,  gefafyren  fetn,  to  have  carried,  ridden. 

The  Pluperfect  is  formed  with  the  preterit  of  fyaben  or  fein:  id) 
fyatte  getragen,  subj.  id)  fyatte  getragen,  I  had  borne;  id)  t»ar  gefatyren, 
subj.  id)  ware  gefafyren,  1  had  ridden. 

113.  The  past  participles  without  ge-  accompanied  by  an  infinitive 
(see  108,  1,  2),  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  weak  verbs  which  followed 
their  analogy,  form  such  tenses  as  these  :  Scfj  $d>e  ttyn  geljen  Ijeipen,  I  have 
ordered  him  to  leave.    <Sie  Ijaben  einen  9loCf  ntadjen  laffen,  you  have  had  a 
coat  made  or  ordered  a  coat  to  be  made.    £>cr  $nal>e  |at  tie  Seftion  nicijt 
lernen  fonnen,  the  boy  has  not  been  able  to  learn  the  lesson.    @r  Ijat  e3  nur 
fagen  ^oren,  he  has  only  heard  it  said.    £>er  9?a<fybar  ^at  ben  Settler  arrettcren 
laffeu  woHen  (or  woUen  arretieren  laffen),  my  neighbor  wanted  to  have  the 
beggar  arrested. 

114.  The  Future  ind.  and  subj.  is  formed  with  the  present 
of  luerten  and  the  infinitive,  e.  g.,  id)  luerbe  tragen,  id)  tverte  fa|ren, 
I  shall  carry,  ride. 

The  Future  Perfect  is  formed  with  the  present  of  rcerten  and 
the  perfect  infinitive,  e.  g.,  id)  n?erle  getragen  fyaben,  id)  werte 
gefatyren  fein,  I  shall  have  carried,  ridden. 

115.  The    first    Conditional  is  formed  with  the  preterit 
subj.  of  roerfcen  and  the  infinitive,  e.  g.,   id)   nwrfce   tragen    or 
fafyren,  I  should  carry  or  ride. 

The  second  or  perfect  Conditional  is  formed  with  the  pre- 
terit subj.  of  fterten  and  the  perfect  infinitive  :  id)  wurfce  getragen 
tiaben  or  gefaljren  fein,  I  should  have  carried  or  ridden. 
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Passive   Voice. 

116.  The  passive  voice  is  formed  by  tuerben  and  the  past 
participle.    The  tense  of  the  auxiliary  with  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  forms  the  corresponding  passive  tense.     SCerfccn 
forms  its  compound  tenses  with  fein  and  werten. 

PRESENT  :  id)  roert>e  gelobt,  I  am  praised,  am  being  praised. 
PRETERIT  :  id)  tuarD  or  rourfce  gelobt,  I  was  praised. 
PERFECT  :  id)  bin  gelobt  toorten,  I  have  been  praised. 
PLUPERFECT  :  id)  roar  gelobt  worfcen,  I  had  been  praised. 
FUTURE  :  id)  foerte  geloBt  fcerten,  I  shall  be  praised. 
FUTURE  PERFECT  :  id)  tuerte  gelobt  foorien  fein,  I  shall  have  been 
praised. 

1.  CONDITIONAL  :  id)  nriirte  gelobt  roerten,!  should  be  praised. 

2.  or  CONDITIONAL  PERFECT  :    id)  ttmtte  gelobt  roorten   fein,  I 

should  have  been  praised. 
IMPERATIVE  :  fei  (tit)  gelobt,  be  (thou)  praised. 
felt  (iDr)  gelobt  J  be  (       }       ised. 
feten  @te  gelobt ) 
INFINITIVE  :  gelobt  foerltn,  to  be  praised. 

gelobt  roorfcen  fein,  to  have  been  praised. 

Weak  Conjugation. 

117.  The  weak  conjugation  forms  the  principal  parts  by 
suffixing  -te  or  -ete  in  the  preterit:  loben,  lobtc,  rrttcn,  rettete;  by 
prefixing  ge-   and    suffixing  -t  or  -et  in  the  past  participle: 
gelobt,  gerettet.     For  the  simple  tenses  see  103,  for  the  com- 
pound, 112-115. 

1.  Verbs  of  this  conjugation  are  with  few  exceptions  derivative  verbs,  and  most  of 
them  can  be  recognized  as  such  by  certain  marks  of  derivation,  such  as  suflixcs  (-cln, 
-crn,  -tgen,  -icren,  -jen,  -f$en)  or  umlaut.  (But  there  are  a  few  strong  verbs  with 
umlaut:  lugetv  trflgen,  geb&ren,  etc.). 

118.  1.  The  connecting  vowel  always  stands  before  t,  whether  per- 
sonal suffix  (3.  p.  S£.  and  2.  p  pi.)  or  in  the  participle  and  pretorit,  if  tin- 
stem  ends  in  b  or  t  (tfy);  if  the  stem  ends  in  m  and  it,  preceded  by  another 
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consonant  which  is  not  m  or  n,  e.g.,  er  rebel,  tor  ntelbei,  ttrir  roaltcten/  getrojler, 
er  atmete,  icf)  jetdjnete. 

Those  in  m  and  n  have  lost  an  e  before  these  consonants.  Compare  them  with  their 
nouns  :  SStcm,  3*ic&en.  Those  in  n  are  often  treated  like  those  in  el,  er,  to  which  they 
really  belong  (see  sab  3)  :  jei$cnte,  regente.  But  these  forms  are  not  elegant. 

2.  The  connecting  vowel  stands  in  the  2.  p.  sg.  present  ind.  also  after 
stems  in  f,  fd>.  {j,  ff,  5,  fc,  besides  the  stem-endings  sub  1,  e.g.,  bit  rcbefl, 
toalteft,  fcf)ntad)tefr,  re^nejl,  retfefr,  flfdjetl,  fpajjeft,  faffefr,  ttibmejl,  beijefl,  fhtfcejt. 

3.  Verbs  in  -eln  and  -era  rarely  show  the  connecting  vowel  e,  e.  g.  ,  tdj 
fymbelte,  er  fyanbelt,  gela<$elt,  wir  wanberten.    In  the  1.  p.  sg.  present  ind.  and 
subj.,  in  the  imperative  2.  p.  sg.  they  generally  lose  their  own  e,  e.  g.,id) 
wanble,  roanbre,  fcfymetcfyle  (bit). 

4.  In  solemn  diction  and  in  poetry  any  verb  may  retain  the  connecting 
vowel.     On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  and  the  people  take  many  liberties 
in  the  omission  of  it  (sub  1  and  2).     For  instance,  £>a3  neue  £au3  tfl  aufge* 
rid)t1t  (Uh.).    ©etb  mtr  gegriipt,  kfreunb'te  ©c^aren  !  (Sch.).    3?eb1|lbit  son  etnem 
ber  ba  lebet?  (id.),    ©egriijjet  feib  mtr,  eble^errn!    ©egritpt  itir,  fc^one  2)amen 
(G.).     See  F.  3217,  3557.     In  fact  though  such  full  forms  as  bu  ftfd)eft, 
rafefl,  faffetl.  pu^ejl,  etc.,  are  written,  one  generally  hears  bit  ftf$t,  raft,  fa§t, 
pu^t,  etc.     This  applies  also  to  strong  verbs,  e.  g.,  bit  »cif<$t,  ftijfjt,  reipt. 

5.  The  present  subj.  nearly  always  shows  full  forms,  but  the  preterit 
ind.  and  subj.  have  coincided  :  bap  bit  liebejt,  i|r  Hebet;  bajj  id)  liebte,  rebete. 

Irregular   Weak  Verbs. 

119.  There  are  two  groups  of  these  verbs.  One  has  a  dif- 
ference of  vowel  which  looks  like  ablaut,  the  other  has  besides 
different  vowels  also  a  change  in  consonants. 

1.  The  stems  show  nit  or  nt  : 

Inf.  Pret.  ind.  Snbj.  Past  participle. 

frrennen  brannte  fcrennte 


fenten  fantte  fentete  gefanlt 

Here  belong  Brennen,  +  burn  ;  fennen,  to  be  acquainted 
with,  +  ken;  nemten,  +  name;  rennen,  +  run;  fenten,  +  send; 
menten,  to  turn,  +  wend,  went.  The  last  two  have  also  a  pre- 
terit ind.  fenfcete,  tuenfcete. 
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2.  The  stems  show  nf,  ng.     Here  belong : 


Inf. 

Pret.  tad. 

Snbj. 

Past  participle. 

lenfen 

tacfyte 

tactic 

gefcacbt 

fcitnfen 

j  beitdjte  (fcau^te) 

teitdjte 

geteucfyt 

1  fcimfte 

fciinfte 

getiinft 

bringen 

brad?te 

bracb/te 

gebracb/t 

Strong   Conjugation. 

120.  Strong  verbs  must  have  different  stem- vowels  in  the 
preterit  and  present,  since  in  this  way  difference  of  tense  is 
expressed.     But  the  vowel  of  the  past  participle  may  coincide 
with  that  of  the  present,  as  in  gcben,  gab,  gegeben  v,  fatten,  fufyr, 
gefab/ren  vi,  fyalten,  l)ielt,  gefyalten  vn;  or  with  that  of  the  preterit, 
as  in  bei§en,  btfj ,  gebijfen  i,  biegen,  bog,  gebogen  n,  gttmmen,  gtomm, 
geglommen  vra.     The  past  participle  ends  in  -en,  and  has  the 
prefix  ge-,  e.  g.,  geftofckn,  gerufen.    For  simple  tenses  see  103. 

121.  The  personal  suffixes  are  the  same  as  in  weak  verbs. 
Compare  liebte,  Hebteft,  liebte,  etc.;  fab,,  fab/ft,  fab/,  etc.     The  imper- 
ative 2.  p.  sg.  has  no  ending  when  the  present  ind.  has  inter- 
change of  e-t,  te,  e.g.,  \$  berge, tu birgft, er  birgt;  imp.  birg;  brecbeit 
— bricb;    cffcn — i§.     This  interchange  of  c-t,  ie  occurs  in  m  3, 
rv,  v;  in  verbs  which  do  not  have  it  there  is  no  difference  of 
stem- vowel  in  the  imperative  and  the  present,  e.  g.,  b/alten — 
()alt  ;   fcbyttnmmen  —  fcb/nrimm.     But  often  e  is  added  in  analogy 
with  weak  verbs,  always  when  the  verb  is  either  strong  or 
weak,  e.  g.,  rufen  —  rufe  vn  ;  fdjlagen  —  f^Iage  vi ;   always  webc, 
bcroege,  crwage  vrii.     In  the  last  group  there  is  of  course  no 
interchange  of  e-t,  e.  g.,  tu  beroegjl,  er  bercegt.     When  the  stem 
ends  in  t,  -tct  in  the  3.  p.  sg.  is  contracted  to  single  t,  if  the 
stem-vowel  changes.    M.  H.  G.  giltet  >  gild  >  gilt.     E.  g., 
geltcn  —  cr  gilt;  feAten —  er  ftcfyt;  raten,  rat;  but  reitet,  fcb/neitet. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  these   peculiarities  under  each 
class  and  verb.     The  preterit  subj.  always  has  umlaut  and 
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the  1.  and  3.  p.  sg.  end  in  e,  e.  g.,  id)  fat),  bit  fafyjt,  er  fat),  etc. ; 
but  id>  fabc,  t>u  fdfyeft,  er  fdfye. 

The  verbs  are  best  classified  according  to  the  ablaut- series. 
(See  393.) 

122.    I.  Class.    Ablaut :    ei  t,  ic  t,  ie. 

1.  Division  :    ei  t  u 
The  stem  ends  in  fj  (ff),  f,  d),  t,  M. 

Examples:  betjj en,  6i§,  geHjfen ;  fdjteifen,  fd)tiff,  gefd)Hffen ;  fd)retten, 
fdiritt,  gefdjritten;  weidjen,  tmd),  genridjen;  leften,  Utt,  gelitten. 

The  following  verbs  belong  here  :  betfjen,  +  bite  ;  fcletdjen  (intrans.),  4- 
bleach,  but  also  weak,  always  when  trans. ;  fid)  fopetfjen,  to  apply  one's 
self;  gletdjen,  to  be  +  like,  strong  since  the  17th  century,  in  the  sense  of 
+  liken  it  is  still  weak,  a  N.  H.  G.  distinction,  M.  H.  G.  only  weak ; 
glei§en,  +  glitter,  nothing  to  do  with  the  rare  gleifen  <  gelihsen,  to 
deceive,  or  entgletfen/  to  run  off  the  track  <  ©eleife,  track ;  gletten,  +  glide  ; 
gretfen,  to  seize,  +  gripe  ;  gretnen,  +  grin,  rare  and  generally  weak,  grinfcn, 
its  derivative,  has  taken  its  place ;  fetfen,  to  quarrel,  is  strong  or  weak,  < 
L.  G. ;  fnetfen,  to  pinch,  L.  G.  >  N.  H.  G. ;  freifdjen  and  freigen,  to  scream, 
are  related,  both  weak  and  strong,  not  H.  G. ;  leiben,  to  suffer,  +  loathe  ; 
fcfeifen,  to  whistle,  +  pipe  <  L.  pipare ;  retfjen,  to  tear,  +  write,  draw ; 
mien,  -t-  ride  on  horseback;  f<f)letdjen,  to  sneak  (+  slick  and  sleek); 
fcfyleifen,  to  grind,  +  slip,  weak  in  the  sense  of  "  to  drag,  raze" ;  fdjletpen, 
+  slit,  split ;  fcfymetjjen,  +  smite,  throw  ;  fcfynetben,  to  cut ;  fcfyreiten,  to  stride  ; 
ftletfjen,  +  split,  L.  and  M.  G. ;  fhetc&en,  to  wipe,  cross,  +  strike,  etc.,  with 
very  varying  meanings ;  fhetten,  to  strive  ;  weidjen,  to  yield ;  compare 
ttmdj,  +  weak,  wicker  ;  weak,  it  means  to  soak,  soften. 

2.  Division  :    ei  ie  ie. 

Examples :  gefcetijen,  gebief),  gebiefyen ;  reiben,  riefc,  (jeriefcen. 

Here  belong:  felet&en,  to  remain  (+  leave);  gcbei^en,  to  thrive,  the  part, 
has  a  doublet,  gebtefyen,  thriven,  gebtegen,  solid,  pure ;  leifyen,  to  borrow,  + 
lend  ;  metbert,  to  avoid  ;  preifen,  +  to  praise,  strong  only  since  the  15th  cen- 
tury, <  9het3  <  M.  H.  G.  p-ns  <  O.  Fr.  prfe  <  L.  pretium,  analogous  to 
Fr.  priser;  ret&en,  to  rub  (  +  rive) ;  fdxibcn,  to  separate  ;  fdietnen,  +  shine; 
fdjmOen,  to  write  (+  shrive);  fd)men,  to  scream  (?) ;  fdjroeigen,  to  be  silent, 
weak  in  the  sense  of  "to  still  a  child";  fyeten,  to  spit,  +  spew;  fleigen, 
to  climb ;  tretfcen,  +  to  drive ;  voetfen,  to  point  out,  in  the  16th  century 
still  weak  ;  jetton,  to  accuse  (+  indict). 
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123.  Notice  the  interchange  of  b-t  in  the  first  division,  e.g.,  fdjnetben,  ffyiitt, 
gefdjnitten  ;  but  not  in  the  second,  viz.,  metben,  tnieb,  genriefcen ;  fefyciben,  fcf>teb,  gef^ieten. 
(See  416.)  When  the  stem  ends  in  fj  or  f,  the  2.  p.  eg.  present  ind.  is  heard  merely  as 
ending  in  jt,  whether  spelt  BO  or  not.   The  full  form  -«ji  stands  only  in  elevated  diction, 
e.  g.,  bu  fdjmetfit,  6etjjt,  beffetjit  bid)  ;  bu  reeifeft  and  roeift,  bu  preifcfi  and  preift.    (See  118, 
4.)    Notice  also  the  doubling  of  t  and  f  in  f^reiten,  f$ritt ;  ftreiten,  ftrttt :  f<$Ieifen,  Wliff, 
etc. 

124.  II.  Class.    Ablaut :    te  (ii,  au)  o,  o  o,  o. 

1.  Division  :    ie  (au)  o  o. 
The  stem  ends  in  fj  (jf),  d),  f. 

Examples :  fliefjen,  flofj,  geflojjen ;  triefen,  troff,  getroffen. 

Here  belong :  »erbrte§en,  to  disgust,  vex ;  flie§cn,  +  flow  ( +  fleet)  ; 
gtepen,  to  pour ;  fricd)en,  +  to  crouch,  creep  (?) ;  geniepen,  to  enjoy  ;  ricd)cn, 
to  smell,  +  reek ;  fd)tepen,  +  to  shoot ;  fd)Hefen,  to  slip,  rare,  supplanted 
by  its  derivative  fcftfiipfcn;  fd)Iie§en,  to  close,  lock  ;  fpriejjen,  +  to  sprout ; 
triefen,  +  to  drip  ;  faufen,  to  drink  (of  animals);  fteben,  see  index. 

2.  Division  :    te,  it,  au  o  o. 

Examples  :  flie^en,  flog,  geflogen ;  tru'gen,  trog,  getrogen ;  faugen, 
fog,  gefogen. 

Here  belong :  1.  In  te :  btegcn,  to  bend ;  bteten,  to  offer,  +  to  bid  ; 
fltccjen,  +  to  fly  ;  fUeljen,  +  to  flee ;  fricren,  +  to  freeze  ;  Hie  ben,  +  to 
cleave,  split ;  fdneben,  +  to  shove  ;  flieben,  to  scatter  ;  uerltcren,  +  to  lose ; 
jtcfcen  (509,  gejogen)),  to  draw. 

2.  In  ii :  fiiren  (fiefen),  +  to  choose ;  lugen,  +  lie  ;  trfigen,  to  deceive. 

3.  In  au  :  faitgen,  +  to  suck  ;  fd)nauben  (fd)nieten),  to  snort,  L.  and  M.  G.; 
fdnaitben,  to  screw  (+  ?),  L.  G.  >  late  M.  H.  G. 

2.,  3.  pers.  eg.  pres.  show  archaic  forms  sometimes  In  eu  :  fleufct,  freudjt,  fleugt.  (See 
406.)  Of  those  in  au  only  faufen  has  umlaut,  viz.,  flufft,  fluff.  The  stem  ending  in  fj, 
the  2.  p.  eg.  may  be  bu  f^tefjt,  gentefrt.  Notice  the  Interchange  of  lj-g  in  tffyen,  jog, 
gcjcgcn,  but  ^  IB  silent.  (See  416.)  Notice  also  the  doubling  of  f :  faufen,  foff,  etc. 

125.  HI.  Class.    Ablaut :    ?,  t  a  ii,  6. 
1.  Division  :    t            a            ii. 

The  stem  ends  in  tt  +  cons,  (t,  g,  f). 

Examples  :  fctnten,  bant,  gefrunten ;  fprtngpn,  (prang,  gefprungcn. 
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Here  belong  :  Mnbett,  +  to  bind  ;  btngen,  to  bare,  originally  and  still  at 
times  weak,  tbe  isolated  weak  past  part,  bebingt  is  a  regular  adjective ; 
brtngen,  to  penetrate ;  ftnben,  +  to  find  ;  gelingen,  to  be  successful  ;  fltngen, 
to  be  heard,  resound ;  rtngen,  to  struggle,  +  wring ;  fdjhtben,  +  to  skin, 
pret.  fdjunb ;  fdjltngen,  to  twine,  +  sling,  it  also  has  the  force  of  the  now 
lost  fdjlinben,  to  swallow ;  fdjroinben,  to  disappear ;  fdjwingen,  +  to  swing  , 
ftngen,  +  to  sing ;  ftnfen,  +  to  sink ;  fjmngen,  +  to  spring ;  flinfen,  +  to 
stink ;  trinfen,  +  to  drink  ;  »inben,  +  to  wind  ;  jwingen,  to  force. 

2.  Division  :    i  o  6. 
The  stem  ends  in  mm  and  nn. 

Examples  :  [pitmen,  fpann,  subj.  [panne  and  fponne,  gefpomten ; 
fd)ttrimmen,  fcfyroamm,  fd)t»amme  and  fd)tt>bmme,  gefdjivommen. 

Here  belong:  fcegtmten,  +  to  begin;  rtnnen,  to  flow,  +  run;  fimten,  to 
think ;  fdfjonmmen,  +  to  swim ;  frinnen,  4  to  spin ;  gcnriimett,  +  to  win. 

3.  Division  :    e-t  a  6. 

The  stem  ends  in  I,  r  +  cons,  except  ftrefcfyen. 
Examples  :  tyelfen  (tjilft),  ^alf  (plfe,  ^iilfe),  ge^olfen  ;    irerfen 
(wtrft),  n?arf  (aiirfe),  getuorfen. 

Here  belong :  feergen,  to  hide,  +  bury,  burrow ;  fcerfteit,  +  to  burst ; 
brefdjen,  +  to  thrash  ;  gelten,  to  be  worth,  pass  for ;  Ijelfettf  +  to  help ;  fdjelten, 
+  to  scold ;  jlerfcen,  to  die  (+  starve) ;  wberkn,  to  spoil  (intrans.) ;  set* 
berfcen  (weak),  to  corrupt ;  roerben,  to  enlist,  woo ;  werben,  to  become,  + 
worth  (see  11O) ;  toerfen,  to  throw  (+  warp). 

126.  Notice  the  double  preterits  subj.    (See  464,  3.)    Sub  2,  rinncn  never  has 
r,rinne."    The  3.  division  has  generally  and  better  u,  because  yon  cannot  tell  ,,f>alfe" 
from  ,,$etfe"  by  ear.    Srefdjen  and  berflen,  once  belonging  to  the  next  class,  have 
brord)e  —  brafdje,  barfte  —  fcorfle. 

The  2.  and  3.  p.  sg.  present  iud.  have  i  instead  of  e.  (See  403.)  As  to  the  suffix, 
Berften  has  bu  fcirfl,  btrftejl,  er  birft;  getten,  bu  gittjl  (pronounced  gt'P)'  cr  flUtj  werben,  bu 
attfl,  et  U)ttb;  fdjelten  like  gelten. 

127.  IV.  Class.     Ablaut :   a,e,c  —  t,  te  a  B, «. 
The  stem  contains  I,  r,  m  after  or  before  the  root-vowel. 
Examples:    fcrecben    (fcricfoft),  Bracfe    (Brac^e),  gebrodjen;    fle^len 

(jhe^ljl),  ftal)I  (fta^le,  fWe),  gefto^en. 
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Here  belong  :  bredjen,  4-  to  break  ;  gebaren,  +  to  bear,  bring  forth  ; 
befcfyten,  to  command  ;  empfetylen,  to  recommend  ;  erfdjrecfm  (erfd)raf),  to  be 
frightened;  Mermen,  to  take,  +  nim  ;  fpredjen,  to  speak;  fledxtt,  +  to  stick, 
stab  ;  flefyletv  4-  to  steal  ;  treffcn  (traf  ),  to  hit  ;  fommen,  fam,  gefommen,  4-  to 
come.  (See  489,  1.) 


and  empfe^Ien  belonged  to  the  in.  Class,  and  have  double  subjunctives, 
Befefcte—  fccfiljle,  etc.  So  has  ftefylen,  fto^le  —  fliljle.  The  umlaut  in  gc&aren  is  only 
graphic  for  e  <  e.  Those  in  -fyl  and  gefcdren  have  ie  in  2.  and  3.  p.  eg.  present  ind.  : 
emvrieblt,  gebi«rt.  The  rest  have  i  :  tdffft,  fprici>ji;  bu  fommji,  ev  £6mrat  are  quite  common, 
but  not  elegant. 

128.  V.  Class.    Ablaut:   t,  e,e  —  i,ie  a  e,f. 
The  stem  ends  in  any  sound  but  a  liquid. 

1.  Division:  e,5  —  i,  it  a  ?,  C. 
Example  :  gcben  (gtebjt,  gibfl),  gab  (giibe),  gegeben. 

Here  belong  :  ejft  n,  +  eat  ;  freffen,  +  eat  (said  of  animals)  ;  gcben/  4- 
give  ;  gencfen/  to  recover  ;  gefdjefyen,  to  happen  ;  Icjcn,  to  read  ;  meffcn,  +  to 
measure,  +  mete  ;  fefyen,  +  to  see  ;  treten,  4-  to  tread  ;  »ergeffen,  4-  to  for- 
get ;  (wefcn)  war,  geroefen,  to  be,  +  was. 

2.  Division  :    i,  ic  a  c,  c. 

Here  belong:  bitten,  bat,  gebeten,  to  ask,  4-  bid;  Uegen,  lag,  gelegett,  +  to 
lie  ;  f?jjen,  fap,  gefefien,  4  to  sit. 

The  form  of  the  2.  and  3  persons  sg.  of  the  present  ind.  of  verbs  ending  in  ff  is  -jjt; 
of  those  in  i  is  [t  for  both  persons  :  bu,  or  ifit,  Bcrgipt,  frtgt  ;  bu,  er  Heft.  But  gencfen,  bu, 
et  geneft,  has  no  ic,  probably  because  geniefl  would  have  coincided  with  gcmcfit  <  genic^en, 
gciiofe,  ii.  ;  bu  fifeeft  may  be  contracted  >  fifcpt,  pronounced  merely  ,,ftjt."  The  participle 
of  efjcn,  viz.,  gegeffcn,  has  gc-  twice,  because  gcefjen  was  contracted  into  gefjen  very  early. 
This  is  now  colloquial.  (See  F.  2838,  4415.)  Notice  bu  rrittft,  et  ttitt  ;  bu  tittefl,  cr  bittct. 

129.  VI.  Class.     Ablaut  :    a,  a-a  u  a,  a. 

The  stem-vowel  is  short  before  more  than  one  consonant  ; 
also  in  bitf. 

Example:  bacfcn/(bacffl),buf(bufe),  gebacfen. 

Here  belong  :  badcn,  4  to  bake,  in  N.  G.  generally  weak  ;  fasten,  to  ride, 
+  fare  ;  graben,  to  dig;  laben,  to  invite,  and  labcn,  4-  load  ;  labcn  (strong), 
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+  to  load,  and  laben  (weak),  to  invite,  have  been  confounded  since  early 
N.  H.  G. ;  they  are  of  different  origin  ;  fd)ajfen  (fd)uf),  to  create  (weak,  "to 
work  ") ;  fd)lagen,  to  strike,  +  slay  ;  tragen,  to  carry  ;  roacf)fen,  to  grow,  + 
wax  ;  »afd)en,  +  to  wash ;  (fhljen),  jhtnb,  flanb  (flunbe,  ftanbe)»  gf  jtanben,  +  to 
stand,  jhtnb  is  still  common  in  S.  G. 

Here  belonged  also  formerly  :  $ekn  (fybft),  tyufc,  ge^ofcen,  to  raise,  + 
heave ;  fd)tt>oren  (fc&worji),  fd)»ur — fd)roor,  gefd)n>oren,  +  to  swear,  gragen 
(fragjl),  frug  (but  never  gefragen),  "  to  ask,"  are  frequently  heard ;  also  jagen 
(jdgjl),  jug,  "  to  chase."  The  forms  are  still  frowned  upon  by  gram- 
marians because  they  are  "wrong,"  but  the  people  use  them  just  the 
same. 

In  the  2.  and  3.  p.  present  ind.  5  is  the  rule  excepting  fdjoffen,  f$afffi,  which  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  weak  verb.  Notice  bu  and  er  rcicfyjl,  bu  icif^fl  (pronounced  reojdjt). 
Isolated  participles :  gematylen,  ground ;  matylen  is  now  weak,  mafylen,  maJjlte,  gemaljU, 
to  grind  ;  erljaben,  lofty,  <  erheben,  er^o&en. 

130.  VII.  Class.      Characteristic  is   ie   in  the  preterit, 
which  is  no  ablaut,  while  the  past  participle  always  has  the 
vowel  of  the  infinitive. 

For  convenience  we  make  two  groups. 
1.  Division.    The  seeming  ablaut  is  :  a,  a  ie  a,  a, 

a  before  more  than  one  consonant,  ie  =  short  t  before  -ng. 
Examples:  fangen  (fancjft),  fleng,  gefangen;  fcraten  (brat^,  briit), 
fcriet,  gehaten. 

Here  belong:  fclafen,  +  blow,  +  blare  (?);  braten,  to  roast,  fry;  fatten 
(ftel),  +  to  fall ;  fangen  (rarer  fa|en)(,  to  catch  ;  (ge^en),  gieng,  gegangen,  +  go, 
went,  gone  ;  fallen,  +  to  hold  ;  Ijangen,  +  to  hang ;  lajfen,  +  to  let,  cause  ; 
raten,  to  advise ;  fd)Iafen,  +  to  sleep. 

Umlaut  is  the  rule  in  the  2.  and  3.  p.  present  ind.  Notice  bu  ritfl,  er  rat ;  bu,  er  Hofl ; 
bu  Ijaltjl  (pronounced  ,,fyalji").  er  §&U ;  bu  ISffeft  or  bu,  er  lafjt.  The  umlaut  in  this  whole 
class  is  late  ;  in  later  M.  H.  G.  they  have  it  rarely.  The  "  Rules  "  prefer  the  spelling 
i  to  te,  viz.,  ^ing,  fing,  ging. 

131.  2.  Division  :    mi,  ei,  o,  u  ie  mi,  et,  o,  u. 

Here  belong  :  Ijauen,  ^ieB  (6  <  »),  ge^auen,  +  to  hew  ;  laufcn,  lief,  gelaufcn, 
to  run,  +  leap;   ^etfjen,  ^iep,  getyetjjen,  to  call,  command,  +  hight;   jlopen 
),  to  kick,  thrust ;  rufen  (rief)»  to  call. 
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Only  ftofien  and  generally  laufen  take  the  umlaut:  bu,  er  pjjt;  bu  liufft. 

@<§etben,  once  of  this  class,  has  gone  into  i;  ,,9eljiejjen,"  according  to  i,  is  some- 
times heard,  but  must  still  be  rejected  as  incorrect.  Of  this  class  there  are  a  great 
many  isolated  participles  of  verbs  that  have  changed  conjugation,  e.  g.,  6efd)eiben, 
modest  (butbefdjieben,  "  ordered");  gefcljroten,  rough-ground  ;  gefal}en,+  salt  ;  gefpalten, 
"  split  "  ;  geaaljtn,  rolled,  etc.  SRufen,  rufte,  geruft  is  not  correct. 

132.  VIIL  Class.  Characteristic  is  o  in  the  preterit  and 
past  participle,  long  or  short  according  to  the  following  con- 
sonants. 

The  verbs  belonging  here  are  stragglers  from  all  the  other  ablaut  - 
series.  There  must  be  therefore  a  number  that  are  still  afloat  ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  period  in  which  they  are  taken,  they  be- 
long to  their  regular  class  or  to  this.  Present  usage  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage always  favors  o  —  o,  e.g.,  fd)t»oren/  fd)tt>or,  gefd)rooren,  vi  ;  brefdjen, 
brofcfj,  gebrofdjen,  in  ;  tye&ra,  Ijob,  gefyoktt,  vi,  which  have  been  assigned  by  us, 
however,  to  their  proper  classes.  Sitgen,  n,  and  triigen,  II,  have  sprung 
from  Uegen  and  triegcn  under  the  influence  of  the  nouns  Cuge,  Irug.  They 
might  be  classed  here  ;  as  also  fitrert,  n,  for  ftefen  ;  compare  the  noun 
elector. 


133.     The  vowels  of  the  present  may  be  e,  i,  a,  o,  5. 
The  ablaut  is  most  frequently  e  o  o. 

We  count  here  :  Men  (6efft,  Mflt),  to  bark,  in  ;  fcdjten  (ftd)t|l,  ftd)t),  +  to 
fight,  iv,  ill;  fledjtcn  (flidjtfl,  pronounced  flid)ft,  flid)t),  to  braid,  iv,  in; 
pflegen,  to  carry  on,  undertake,  v,  rv,  in  the  sense  of  "to  be  accustomed," 
"  to  care  for,"  always  weak  ;  melfcn  (mclft  and  nulft),  +  to  milk  in  ;  qucflen 
(qutflt),  to  swell,  gush,  in  ;  fdjcHen  (fd?ittt  archaic),  generally  fd)aflcn  the  weak 
verb,  "  to  resound,"  weak  —  to  cause  to  resound,  ring,  in  ;  |"d)meljcn 
(fdjmi^fl,  fd)mt(5t),  +  to  melt,  in  ;  fdjweffen  (fd)tttttt),  +  to  swell,  in  ;  tueben 
(»eb|l),  strong  and  weak,  +  to  weave,  V;  bewegen  (bewegfl),  to  induce, 
weak  —  to  move,  v  ;  glimmen,  to  glow,  in,  2  ;  flimmcn.  +  to  climb,  in,  2  ; 
garen  (gart),  to  ferment,  also  weak,  iv  ;  erwagcn  (crwagfl),  to  consider  ;  tt>agcn 
or  rotegen  (if  tc,  11),  wagfl,  roiegfl,  +  to  weigh  (-rocigen,  wiegcn,  -ttegcn  are  in 
M.  H.  G.  the  same  word,  v)  ;  rad;cn  (rdd)t),  +  to  wreak,  sometimes  has  rod), 
gerodjen,  but  is  generally  weak,  rv  ;  erlofdjcn,  intrans.,  to  die  out  (of  a  flame), 
(erltfdjefl,  erlifd)t),  but  trans,  lofdjcn,  to  extinguish,  m  ;  sernrimn,  to  confuse, 
in,  is  generally  weak,  but  has  an  isolated  participle,  »er»orren  =  intricate, 
complicated  ;  fdjercn  (fdjierft  fd)tcrt)  +  shear,  iv,  is  sometimes  weak. 
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ANOMALOUS   VEBBS. 
L  The  Preterit-Present  Verbs. 

134.  To  this  group  belong  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  ttriffen. 
They  are  originally  strong  verbs,  whose  preterits  are  used  as 
presents.    New  preterits,  past  participles,  and  infinitives  were 
formed  weak.    The  infinitives,  the  present  plural,  and  the  new 
strong  participle  have  the   same  vowel,  sometimes  with  an 
irregular  umlaut  :  fijnnen  (inf.),  i»ir  fbmten,  fonnen  (past  part). 
The  different  vowels  of  the  present  in  the  sg.  and  pL  tteifj, 
ttriflen  ;  the  subjunct.,  with  umlaut,  mag,  moge  ;  the  lack  of  t  in 
the  3.  p.  sg.,  er  mag,  are  still  traces  of  their  strong  conjugation. 
The  weak  preterit  was  formed  without  connecting  vowel,  and 
has  umlaut  in  the  subjunctive  :   mogen,  mocfyte,  modiste,  gemodjt. 
(See  119,  2,  and  454,  3.)    The  strong  participle  in  -en  stands 
in  the  compound  tenses,  when  an  infinitive  depends  upon  the 
auxiliary:  icfy  fcabe  fdJreiben  mitffen,  but  id)  Ijabe  gemitfjt.     An  im- 
perative,  the    meaning  permitting,  is    made    up  from   the 
subjunctive,  e.g.,  jpofle,  tnbge. 

135.  1.  SBtjfen,  i,  to  know,  +  to  wit  (wot,  he  wist). 

Inf.  Pret.  ind.  Snbj.  Participles. 


The  pres.  ind.  inflects:  idj  t»eip,  tit  wetfjt,  er  foeip,  ttrir  t»tj]en,  i^r 
tttfl"(e)t,  fte  tmffetu    Subj.  :  idj  »{jfe,  teiffeft,  tuiffe,  etc.    Imp.  :  tmfie, 


2.  Diirfen,  rrr,  to  be  permitted. 

Inf.  Pres.  sg.          Pret.  ind.  Subj.  Past  part. 

tiirfen  tor?  fcurfte  biirfte 


Pres.  ind.  :  barf,  fcarfjl,  larf,  tiirfen,  tiirft,  tflrfen*    Subj.  :  fcitrfe, 
tiirfejl,  tiirfe,  etc. 
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3.  Jtijnnen,  m,  to  be  able,  +  can. 

Inf.  Pres.  sg.          Pret.  ind.  Subj.  Past  part. 

fonnen          fann          fonnte  fonnte 

t  fonnen 

Pres.  ind.  :  fann,  fannft,  fann,  fonnen,  etc.    Subj.  :  fonne,  fonnejt, 
fonne,  etc.     Imp.  :  fonne,  fb'nnt,  fonnen  ©ie. 

4.  Sftb'gen,  v,  rv,  to  be  able,  -f  may. 

Inf.  Pres.  sg.          Pret.  ind.  Subj.  Past  part. 

(  gemodjt 
mogen  ntag  modjte  modjte 

(  mogen 

Just  like  fbnnen. 

5.  ©oflen,  iv,  +  shall. 

Inf.  Pres.  sg.  Pret.  ind.  and  subj.  Past  part. 


Pres.  ind.:  fott,  fottjl,  foil,  fotlen,  etc. 

This  is  almost  entirely  weak  now.     The  vowel-difference  in  the  prea 
has  been  levelled  away.     Comp.  Eng.  shall,  should. 

6.  9JMj[en,  vi,  +  must. 

Inf.  Pres.  sg.          Pret.  ind.  Snbj.  Past  part. 

c  ci.  -C*.  (  9ei«uBt 

ntitffen  mufi  miipte  mu^te  ]  °  „  _ 

(  mujfen 

Pres.  ind.  :  mup,  ntiifft,  mufj.     Subj.  :  mu  jfe,  etc. 
This  too  is  almost  entirely  weak. 

7.  $Men,  i,  +  will. 

Inf.  Pres.  sg.  Subj.          Ind.  and  subj.  Pret.         Past  part. 

tola  rcofle  rcoflte  j  0e»oOt 

( 


Pres.  ind.  :  will,  anllft,  h)iU,  t»otlen,  wollt,  tuotlen.     (See  472,  2.) 

II.   The  verbs   g  c  fy  n,  +  to  go,  fl  e  ^  n,  +  to   stand,  1  1)  u  n, 
-}-  to  do. 
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136.    1.  @e$(0«* 

Pres.  ind.  :  id)  gelje,  tu  ge^ft,  er  ge|t,  rctr  ge$n,  tyr  gefyt,  ftc  gel)n. 
Subj.:  id)  getje,  tit  gefyeft,  er  gei)e,  etc. 
Imp.  sg.  :  gel);  pi.,  get)t,  geb/en  ©ie.    Part.:  gefyent. 
Pret.  ind.:  id)  gieng.     Subj.:  id)  giettge. 
Part.:  gegangen.    According  to  vn  ;  from  a  stem  "gang." 

2.  @te$(e)n. 

Pres.  ind.  :  id)  ftetye,  tit  flefyft,  er  flety,  our  fteljn,  it)r  ftetyt,  fie  fle^n. 
Subj.  :  id)  ftetye,  tit  fte^efl,  er  ftef>e,  etc. 
Imp.  sg.  :  fte^;  pi.,  ftefyt,  fle^en  @ic.    Part.:  ftefyenb. 
Pret.  ind.:  id)  flant  (ftunfc).     Subj.:  ftiinbe  (fiiink). 
Part.:  geftanteru     According  to  n  ;   fr6m  a  stem  "  stand." 

3.  3:^un. 

Pres.  ind.  :  id)  tfjite,  tit  tfyitjt,  er  t^itt,  lt»ir  t^itn,  tfyr  t^itt,  fte  t^itn. 
Subj.  :  id)  tl)ite,  tut  t^uefl,  er  tfyue,  tuir  t^itn,  il)r  tfyut,  fte  t^uen. 

Imp.  sg.:  t|u;  pL,  t^ut,  t^itn  @ie.    Part.:  tf)itent>. 

Pret.  ind.  :  id)  t^at,  tit  t^atft,  er  ttyat,  mir  t^aten,  i^r  t^atet,  fie 
ttjaten.  Subj.:  id)  tpte,  bu  t^ateft,  er  tpte,  etc. 

Part.: 


The  fall  forms  with  e  of  these  three  verbs  are  not  used  in  the  indica- 
tive. The  $  is  merely  graphic,  and  is  not  pronounced,  e.  g.,  t<$  gelje  is  not 
ge-Ije,  but  ge  or  gj'e. 

137.  The  compound  verbs  are  not  inflected  differently  from 
the  simple  verbs.  Notice  the  position  of  the  separable  prefix, 
and  ge-  in  separable  compound  verbs:  id)  fdjretbe  an,  fdjrieb  an; 
imp.  fd)reibe  (tit)  an,  id)  f)ak  angefd)rieBen,  id)  roerte  anfd)reiben. 
The  separable  prefix  stands  apart  from  the  verb  in  the  simple 
tenses  (pres.  and  pret.),  but  only  in  main  clauses;  ge-,  jit-  stand 
between  prefix  and  verb,  angefd)rieBen,  anjitfcfcreiben.  Ex.:  3$ 
fcfymbe,  fd)rteb  ten  33rief  ab,  but  t»dl)rent  id)  ten  33rief  abfd)rieb 
(dependent  clause).  In  inseparable  compounds  notice  the 
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participle  has  no  ge  :  id)  oerftefye,  »erflant>,  tya&e  flerfianben,  reerbe 
»erftef)tt.     (See  108,  3.) 

1.  Notice  a  class  of  inseparable  compounds  derived  from  compound 
nouns.  These  have  ge.  They  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  chief 
stress  falling  on  the  first  element:  ba3  $rii'l$ucf,  verb  frii'&fiitcfen,  fritfyfliufte, 
gefritfjflud t,  to  breakfast ;  ber  ^Ja'tfdjlag,  verb  ra'tf^Iagen,  ratfcfjlagte,  geratfcfylagt, 
to  take  council. 

138.    Example  of  a  reflexive  verb,  e.  g.,  fid)  freuen,to  rejoice: 
Pres.  id)  freite  mid),  bit  freufl  bid),  er  freut  ftd),  »ir  freuen  itn3,  t^r 

freut  eitd),  file  freuen  jld) ;  id)  freute  mid),  ^a6e  mid)  gefreitt,  aerie  mid) 

freuen,  roerbe  mid)  .qefreut 
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SYNTAX. 

139.  For  practical  reasons  we  divide  the   Syntax  into 
Special  and  General  Syntax. 

The  Special  treats  of  the  function  of  the  word,  inflected  or 
uninflected,  in  a  sentence. 

The  General  treats  of  the  combination  of  words  into  a 
sentence,  of  the  word-order,  and  of  the  combination  of 
clauses  into  a  compound  sentence. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  keep  these  two  divisions  separate,  as  in  fact  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  grammar.  Thus  the  separation  of  inflection  and  function,  of  phonol- 
ogy and  inflection,  of  word-formation  and  syntax  is  a  violent  one.  The  division  into 
special  and  general  syntax  is  the  custom  of  French  grammarians,  who  have  succeeded 
best  in  freeing  their  grammatical  system  from  the  strait-jacket  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars. 

SPECIAL     SYNTAX. 

The  parts  of  speech  are  treated  here  in  the  same  order  as  they  are  in  the  Accidence. 

Syntax  of  the  Article. 

140.  The  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  as  definite  article  is 
much  older  than  that  of  the  numeral  ncin"  as  indefinite  article.    ,,(£in" 
was  used  where  the  definite  article  could  not  stand  ;  hence  the  plural  of 
tin  Sftann  is  still  banner.     In  O.  H.  G.  the  article  is  still  lacking  ;  its  use 
spread  in  M.  H.  G.,  so  that  now  it  is  almost  a  necessity. 

Some  General  Cases  of  Absence  of  the  Article. 

141.  Proper  names,  names  of  materials  always  when  pre- 
ceded by  nouns  expressing  quantity  and  measure,  have  no 
article.     Ex. :  ®oetfee  errctd;te  ein  fyofyes  Sifter,    ©filler  ftarb  tier* 
I)altnii5mdj}ig  jung.    331ci  iffc  fodder  al3  (Mr>.    Sin  $funt>  3\idtv. 

142.  No  noun  preceded  by  a  genitive  can  take  an  article: 
£:e$  HenfenS  $ateit  ifi  jcrrijfen  (F.  1748).     £cr  alien  ©otter  bunt 
fikwimmel  (G.). 
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143.  There  is  no  article  before  nouns  (connected  by  unt>, 
ivefcer,  nod)  or  unconnected)  in  certain  set  and  adverbial  phrases; 
in  an  enumeration  of  objects  belonging  to  the  same  class  or 
genus.    Ex.  :  ®elJ  itnt)  ©ut.     £>au3  unfc  £of.     9fttt  ©ott  fiir  ^onig 
itnti  23aterlant>.    3«  @au$  unfc  23rau3.     ©inn  itnt)  35erfiann  tterlter1 
id)  fd)ier  (F.  2504).    9tid)t  irbifd)  ifl  fceS  Sljoren  £ran!  nod»  ©peifc 
(F.  301).    @oE  id)  mit  ©rlffel,  $M§et,  geber  fd)reifeen  ?  (F.  1732). 
Urat)ne,  ©ro§mittter,  Gutter  unD  ^inb  in  fcumpfer  ©tube  Beifamnten  fmt 
(Schwab).    3U  2;ifA,  ju  25ettc,  ^paus  an  £aue,  (Stein  auf  @tcin,  nad) 
Dften,  gen  ©iiten,  »on  9iorben  (but  notice  im  Djlen,  im  ©toen,  etc. 

144.  All  pronouns  exclude  the  article,  except  fold),  mand), 
tt»eldj,  lt>a^  fiir,  which  allow  an  indefinite  article  after  them,  and 
a(I(e),  which  allows  the  definite  article  after  it;  e.  g.  :  2Ba3  fott 
all  tier  <Sd)merj  itnt)  Sufi  (G.).     2Md)  ein  gefd)afttg  2Mf  eilt  ein  unl) 
au^  (id.).     2Ba3  fiir  ein  2ant^mann  bift  t)it,  3ager?  (Sch.). 

145.  An  abstract  noun,  and  any  noun  denoting  profession, 
rank,  position  have  no  article  in  the  predicate  after  neuter 
verbs;  e.g.:  $pf)Uotte't,ter  ganj9?atur  ifl;  fcrtngt  aud)  ben  9teoptole'm 
gu  fetner  9latnr  nrieter  priid  (Le.).    ^)ei§e  SWagifler;  fyetj^e  doctor 
gar  (F.  360).      (3d))  bin  @ofoat,  fomme  niemals  wieber  (Sch.), 
Eng.,  I  am  a  soldier. 

146.  1.  In  technical  phrases  some  nouns  and  adjectives  used  as 
such  take  no  article  :  ©djretber  biefe3,  the  writer  of  this  ;  $ldger,  plaintiff; 
SBefagter;  ®ebadjter;  DHgei?;  ^olgenbea,  etc.    In  headings:  Uekr  Stttmut  unb 
SEBurbe  (Sch.).     eafuele^re,  glextcnSle^re. 

2.  In  folk-lore  and  folk-songs  :  SRotfawdjctt,  Little  Red  Riding-hood  ; 
<5cf)neewittcf)en.  ^nak  fpra^:  tdj  6re(|e  bi^.  SRo^lein  fprac|:  tdj  Pe^e  bi^  (G.). 
2^iir(|en  fnarrt. 


Article  with  Proper  Nouns. 

147.     The  rule  is:  no  article  before  proper  nouns  just  as 
in  English. 

1.  Names  of  persons  may  take  an  article  when  the  bearer  is 
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well  known  and  his  name  has  become  a  common  noun;  to  ex- 
press familiarity  and  intimacy,  also  contempt;  to  mark  gender 
and  case  more  clearly  (this  applies  also  to  names  of  places 
and  countries) ;  when  the  author's  or  artist's  name  is  used  for 
his  work ;  before  names  of  planets,  of  ships,  of  the  characters 
of  a  play,  of  titles  of  books  taken  from  a  person.  Ex. :  Sin 
2Bai'f)ina.tott,  Cer  SBelfe,  bie  Dttonen.  Schiller's  Tell  and  Wallen- 
stein,  Goethe's  Gotz  and  Lsssing's  M.  von  Barnhelm  are  full 
of  examples  of  the  second  use  (familiarity,  etc.).  Xie  23ufte  beg 
(gofrateg.  SBaYid)  bemgerbtnanb  gewefen,  tuag  Dctasto  mir  war  .  .  . 
(Sch.).  2a§t  ftd)  nennen  ben  SMenjlein  (Sch.)  (contempt). 
Twrient  fptelte  ben  9larfyan.  Sftetn  ^reunb  tyat  ben  Sorot  »erfauft 
(painting  by  Corot).  Tier  Jperfuleg  ijl  befcfyabigt. 

2.  Names  of  countries  and  provinces  which  are  not  neuter 
take  the  definite  article.    Most  of  these  are  feminine  and  a 
few  masculine,  viz.,  compounds  :  ber  SretSgau,  SRfceingan,  ber 
©itntgau;  also  ber  £>aag  (  +  the  Hague);  ber,  bag  Slfajj.    Femi- 
nines  in  -ei :   bte  Jiirfei',  23atlad)ei' ;    in  -au  :   bie  S?olcau,  bie 
SCctterau ;   in  -marf :  bie  9tcumarf,  bie  Ofimarl ;   bie  Saufifc,  bic 
©d)»eij,  tie  ^rtmm,  bie  Settante,  bie  $falj.     Some  neuters  in  -lanb: 
bag  Sogtlanb,  bag  2Benbttanb,  bie  9iieberlanbe,  pi. 

3.  Names  of  oceans,  lakes,  straits,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
forests  always  have  the  definite  article,  e.  g.,  bag  Sftittelmeer,  bte 
Office,  ber  Sobenfee,  ber  23clt,  ber  @unt,  ber  SRtyetn,  bte  Xonau,  ber 
Jparj,  ber  Speffart,  bie  5I(pen,  ber  @d)jvarjtt>alb. 

4.  Names  of  the  seasons,  months,  days  of  the  \veek,  of  the 
streets  of  a  city:   ,,Der  SBintcr  ijl  etn  Sbrenmann"  (Claudius). 
3m  3anuar,  beg  ©onntagg,  aitf  or  in  ber  ^aiferftrafje,  tm  grueling. 

148.  Appellatives  have  an  article  as  in  English:  bic  Jfyra'ne 
quidt,  bie  Srbc  |at  mic^  Wteber  (F.  784).      For  exceptions  see 
141-146. 

149.  Abstract  nouns  have  no  article  when  they  denote  a 
characteristic  or  state  of  mind  :    SUiut  jcigct  aud)  ber 
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©efyorfam  ifl  te3  S^rtften  ©djmitdf  (Sch.).  grente  tear  in  $roja13 
fatten  (id.)  $rieg  ifl  enrig  jtwfcben  2ift  unt  Slrgwobn  (id.).  But 
when  they  denote  an  act  or  motion  they  are  treated  as  appel- 
latives. They  may  also  take  the  article  that  has  generalizing 
force,  e.  g.,  Der  £oD  ifl  ter  SunDen  @olt  (B.).  £ie  3SaM  ftebt  ttr 
nod)  fret  (Sch.).  £ie  $unft  ifl  lang  unt  fitrj  ift  unfer  Men  (F. 
558-9).  Tie  23otfd)aft  tyorMd?  t»of)I,  aUein  mir  fe^tt  ter  ©laube 
(F.  765).  Dag  roar  ein  @cfeu§ !  (Sch.). 

150.  Names  of  materials  have  the  generalizing  article, 
which  denotes  the  whole  kind  or  substance,  or  an  article  that 
singles  out  a  certain  kind  or  quantity,  e.  g.,  Tcr  SBcin  erfreut 
te3  SRmjften  £erj  (B.).     Da5  ©oil  ifl  fojlfcar.    Xie  <2tetn!oble  ifl 
fc^iuarj  ocer  braun.    Without  article:  ©U6er  unt>  ©olt  fcabe  id)  ntdst 
(B.).    Sfut  ifl  gefloffett  (Sch.).     2af  mir  ten  fceften  Sed)er  SSeind  in 
pitrem  ®olre  retdjen  (G.). 

151.  Collective  nouns  take  an  article  except  when  taken 
in  a  partitive  sense:  2Ba3  rcnnt  tas  33olf  ?  (Sch.).     2Betl  tatnntcn 
mar  nod)  nad  gu§»olf  (id.).     2£nr  ^akn  gu§»olf  unJ  Sletlerct  (id.). 

152.  All  classes  of  nouns  qualified  by  an  adjective,  by  a 
genitive,  by  a  relative  clause,  etc.,  take  an  article  in  the  singu- 
lar, excepting  names  of  materials  and  nouns  in  the  vocative,  in 
the  predicate  or  in  certain  adverbial  phrases.    The  plural  has 
the  definite  article  or  none.     Ex. :  £er  ffetne  ©ott  ter  2£clt  frleifrt 
flel3  »on  gletd)ent  @d?Iag   (F.  281).    £er  ©ott,  ter  Stfen  wadifen 
Ite§  .  .  .  (Arndt).      2^te  ^auptftatt  »on  grantretd).     But  (Sic) 
fpradjen  taut  »ofl  £)o^en  ©inns  unt  ©cfu'HeS  (G.).     9lads  alter  S>etfe. 
S3  gab  fdsonre  3eiten  al3  tie  unfern  (Sch.).     Der  alte  SarBarojJa 
(Uh.). 

153.  The  genitive  preceding  a  noun  always  has  the  article 
except  a  proper  name  :    3n  tea  S3ftarmor$  falte  2Cangen  (Sch.). 
3nte3  2BaIteg  SWitte  (id.).    Schiller's  ,,an  Ufer'd  Slant"  Goethe 
would  have  made  a  compound,  ,,UfetSrant."    Comp.  ,, 

e"  and  other  compounds  of  Goethe. 
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154.  The  definite  article  stands  for  an  Eng.  possessive 
pronoun,  when  the  possessor  cannot  be  mistaken.     There 
may  or  may  not  be  a  personal  pronoun  as  object  in  the  sen- 
tence.    Ex. :  £>er  $opf  tfwt  mir  (o  met)  (Song).    Jpabt  ifyr  mir  ten 
ginger  6Iog  genommen?  (Sch.).    (@te)  riifyrt  ifym  leife  tie  <S$uIter 
(H.  and  D.  4,  63).     See  243,  3. 

155.  1.  In  S.  G.  the  definite  article  is  always  applied  to  members  of 
the  family  instead  of  the  possessive  pronouns.     In  N.  G.,  as  in  Eng.,  no 
article  is  necessary:  ©riijT  ben  SJater  unb  3?ater3  S3ritber !  (Sch.). 

2.  As  with  proper  names  so  names  of  materials  and  abstract  nouns 
often  have  the  definite  article  in  the  genitive  and  dative  merely  to  show 
the  case :  ber  SKildj  SBafTer  »or$ie§en. 

156.  The  definite  article  is  used  in  German  for  the  indefi- 
nite in  English  in  a  distributive  sense  :   Gutter  foflet  antertfyalfc 
IJJkrf  tag  $funt,  a  pound  ;   tiefeS  £ud>  foftet  90  $fennig(e)  tie  @tfe ; 
funfmal  tag  3<ri)*  or  im  $afyt.    This  "  a  "  in  Eng.  represents  the 
preposition  "  on,"  and  is  not  the  indefinite  article. 

157.  Sin  can  stand  in  German  before  certain  indefinite  pronouns  and 
neuter  adj.  where  it  does  not  stand  in  Eng.:  ein  jeber,  ein  jegltdjer,  etn  fbld>cr, 
cin  manner  (better  manc^  einer) ;  ein  fejleS,  =  a  fixed  sum ;  ein  mefyrereS,  = 
more ;  ein  wenigeS,  =  little.     3d)  fc^retbe  nad)flen3  ein  nief)rere3. 

Eepetition  of  the  Article. 

158.  Before  each  of  several  nouns  of  different  gender  the 
article  must  be  repeated  if  it  stand  at  all:  £:er  33oter,  tie  Gutter 
tie  gingcn  »or  ted  £auptmann>3  ^au«  (Song).    If  two  nouns,  con- 
nected by  tint,  denote  different  persons  the  article  should  be 
repeated  :  Der  Dnfel  unt  $atfye  ted  $tnte3   war  bet  ter  Jaufe 
jugcflen  (one  person).     But  ter  Onlel  unt  ber  9)at^e  .  .  .  (two 
persons). 

Both  rules  are  often  offended  against  by  Luther,  Goethe,  and  Leasing, 
and  frequently  in  the  spoken  language :  ZBenn  man  ben  2ftaler  unb  iJidjter  mil 
einanbcr  ucrijleic^n  Witt  .  .  .  (Le.). 

The  article  before  an  apposition  is  treated  as  in  English. 
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SYNTAX   OF   THE   GENDER. 

159.  The  grammatical  gender  of  nouns  is  threefold,  mas- 
culine, feminine,  neuter.  As  to  living  beings,  the  nouns  de- 
noting males  are  masculine,  and  those  denoting  females  femi- 
nine. Ex.  :  tier  gitd^,  Some,  ter  gute  Siftann,  -ftejfe,  $ned}t,  Dd)3, 
S3ocf;  tie  $ufy,  3^e9e/  Safe,  fd)5ne  -StagD,  tie  @au,  @tute. 


1.  Exceptions  :  nouns  denoting  the  young  of  animals,  diminutives, 
and  bag  SSetfc,  bag  9Jlenfcf)  (see  59),  bag  grduenjimmer  are  neuter.  Ex.:  bag 
gerfel,  Suflen,  tfalfc,  SKabdjett,  grauletn. 

2.  Any  grammatical  gender  is  ascribed  to  tlie  names  of  the  species 
without  regard  to  sex.  Neuter:  bad  3>ferb,  bag  ©djwein,  bag  <Sdjaf,  bag 
9?ei>.  Fern.  :  He  SRadjttgaH,  5lmetfc,  Stene,  3»aug,  (Ratte.  Masc.  :  ber 


160.  Where  the  grammatical  gender  does  not  coincide 
with  the  natural,  the  following  rules  may  be  of  service,  based 
on  the  meanings  of  nouns  and  on  their  derivation.  See  159,  1. 

GENDER  ACCORDING  TO  MEANING. 

1.  Masculine  are  : 

The  names  of  the  points  of  compass,  of  the  winds,  seasons, 
months,  days  of  the  week;  of  mammals  (a  few  small  ones  like 
tie  yflaud,  tic  0totte  excepted),  most  of  the  larger  birds,  most 
fish,  and  stones. 

Ex.  :  fcer  9lorb  or  Morten;  ©omnter;  gebruar,  Slugu'fl;  Slftontag, 
©omtabent)  ;  ter  gfel,  2itoe,  glefant  ;  tcr  @trau§,  2Wer;  <Stord);  ter 
£at,  2tal,  ^arpfen  (all  compounds  with  -ftfd),  of  course,  as  ter 
2BaIftfd?,  ^Uppenpi'c^)  ;  ter  fliefd,  Xiama'nt,  geltfpat. 

2.  Feminine  are  : 

The  names  of  most  rivers,  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  (in  -e), 
insects,  small  singing  birds,  and  nearly  all  derivative  abstract 
nouns. 
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Ex.  :  tie  SBefer,  Dter,  Slbe  ;  tie  £td)e,  Sanne,  23ud)e  ;  tic  9Mfe, 
Slofe,  Slii&e,  «ReffeI,  flartoffel  j  Me  Slmeife,  SBanje,  Siene;  tie  ftadrttgall, 
©d)n>albe,  Serdse;  also  tie  $ra|e,  fiule.  £ie  Siebe,  Xugent,  3«9ent, 
£>emitt,  greimttidtfeit,  etc. 

3.  Neuter  are  : 

The  names  of  places  and  countries  except  those  always  hav- 
ing the  article  (see  147,  2),  collective  nouns  (particularly  those 
with  ®e-)  ;  most  names  of  materials  including  metals,  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet;  other  parts  of  speech  used  as  nouns, 
particularly  adjectives  not  denoting  persons  (see  169). 

Ex.  :  ,,tas  fcfoime  ©panien,"  ,,ein  Hein  $ari3,"  tag  33ofl,  £cer,  G5e^ 
Mrge,  ®e^ii0;  tas  ^olj,  Jpeu,  ©(femalj,  Dbfl?  ta«  Sifen,  Slet,  jtupfer, 
3inn;  ta«  SB,  gj;  ta<?  Summeln,  wXa«  Senn  unt  tag  2lber/'tas 
©ute,  tag  2Gaf)re,  tag  @d)one. 

REMARK.  —  So  many  rivers  are  feminine  because  they  are  compounded  with  -aha 
(  +  Lat.  aqua)  :  SBefer  and  SBetra  <  Wcsera(h),  Werraha;  tie  2atja((i)).  But  notice  ber 
Oifyein,  9D?ain.  CDie  ©i^reeij,  SEdrfei  have  the  article  really  on  account  of  their  exceptional 
gender.  American  rivers  are  masculine  :  ber  £ubjon, 


161.     GENDER  ACCORDING  TO  DERIVATION  AND  ENDINGS. 
1.  Masculine  are  : 

Most  monosyllables  by  ablaut,  e.  g.,  ter  (Sprud),  <Spro§,  <5Hdj, 
©cfoirm  ;  those  in  -er,  -ler,  -ner  (denoting  agents)  ;  in  -el  (denot- 
ing instrument)  ;  all  in  -ling;  many  in  -en;  dissyllabics  in  -c 
according  to  the  n-declension  (denoting  living  beings)  ;  in  -ids 


Ex.:  ter  (Scfyret&er,  fliinfMer,  ^fortner;  tor  Xeefel,  ^ebet,  ter 
ling,  ©itnftling,  ©augling;  ter  ©egen,  1)egen;  corresponding  to 
Eng.  -om,  SBufen,  33e(en;  ter  ^nabe,  Sbwe,  S3ote;  ®anfehc^,  SCitte? 
rid),  gittid). 

2.  Feminine  are: 

Many  dissyllabics  (by  ablaut,  see  496)  in  -e  ;  abstract  nouns 
in  -c,  mainly  from  adjectives  ;  in  -ie,  mostly  foreign;  many  in 
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-t;  all  in  -ei,  -in,  -ung,  -fjett,  -!ett,  -fcfyaft;   some  in  -nig  and 
-fal;  foreign  ones  in  -age  (see  163,  5). 


Ex.:  tie  ©rope,  £ofoe;  tie  ©pradje,  ©abe:  tic  Stytlofoptye,  ©alan* 
terte  ;  tie  £aft,  ^acfyt,  .Kraft;  tie  Sageret,  3urifterei,  SDMotei;  lie 
greunttn,  Cefyrerin  ;  tie  ^ultimo,,  SBttmung;  tie  greitseit,  grommia,* 
feit;  greiintfdjaft;  tie  SBiltnig,  gaulnig;  tie  Slamage,  Sourage. 

3.  Neuter  are: 

All  in  -d)en,  -kin  ;  most  in  -\el,  -fal,  -ni3,  -turn  ;  nearly  all  of 
the  form  ©e-e  or  ©e-  without  e;  some  in  -el. 


Ex.:  taS  Jpiintcfyen,  ^nablein  ;  ta3  Slatfel,  UkrHeibfel;  fcas 
fal,2abfolj  tag  ©etacfytnis,  35ermd^tni3  ;  ta5  ^onigtum,  Sfyriftentitm 
(only  two  masc.,  ter  3teid}tum  and  Srrtwnt);  ta»5  ©eplte,  ©emalte; 
tag  ©ebilt,  ©efc^id;  tag  Siintel,  ©ertntel,  and  the  S.  G.  diminu- 
tives tag  9ttntel,  33iibel,  etc. 


On  the  whole  the  gender  of  nouns  has  changed  very  little  in  the  history  of  the  lan- 
guage. Ex.  of  changes  are:  Me  ©itte  <  O.  H.  G.  der  situ,  already  M.  H.  G.  sometimes 
dm  site,  <Ete  ffllurae  was  O.  H.  G.  both  masc.  and  fern.  3)ie  gatyne  was  O.  H.  G.  der 
fano. 

162.  The  following  groups  of  nouns  have  varying  genders, 
though  some  are  of  the  same  origin  and  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. They  should  be  fully  treated  in  the  dictionary,  to  which 
the  student  is  referred.  Only  a  few  examples  are  given  in 
each  group. 

\st  group.  The  same  form  and  meaning,  but  double  gender  (m.  and 
n.)  ;  ber  and  bad  3J?eter,  I|ermome'ier,  tBarome'ter,  33ereid),  ©cfyretfen,  3eug,  etc. 

2d  group.  Double  gender  (m.  and  f.)  with  varying  forms,  but  the 
same  meaning  and  origin  :  ber  ©d)urj  —  bie  @d)urje;  ber  Jru}>)>  —  bie  Jruppe; 
ber  Quell  —  bie  QiteDe  ;  ber  ©palt  —  bie 


3d  group.  Double  gender,  the  same  form  in  sg.  and  pi.  if  the  plural 
be  formed  of  both  genders,  but  of  different  meaning  and  sometimes  of 
different  origin  (the  latter  with  *). 
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All  adjectives :  ber  ©ute,  +  the  good  man  ;  bie  ©ute,  +  the  good 
woman ;  pi.  bie  ©uten. 

ber  $eibe,  heathen  bie  &eibe,  heath  pi.  bie  £eiben 

*ber  Sutle,  bull  bie  SBuHe  (document)  bie  33utten 

ber  (£rbe,  heir  bad  Srfce,  inheritance  bie  Srben 

ber  SJerbtenfr,  earnings  ba3  Serbienft,  desert,  merit  bie  SJerbienfk 

*ber  (Setfel,  hostage  bie  ©etfjel,  scourge  bie  ©etjjeln 

-feln 

*ber  SWeflFer,  measurer  ba3  Sfteffer,  knife  bie  5We(fer 

There  are  perhaps  forty  in  all. 

4ith  group.  Double  gender,  double  plural,  but  different  meaning  and 
sometimes  different  origin  (the  latter  marked  *).  Perhaps  a  dozen  or 
more. 

ber  23anb,  volume  pi.  Sanbe  ba3  Sanb,  ribbon  pi.  S3dnber 

*ber  Sftarfci),  march  Sftd'rfdje  bie  Sttarfcfy,  marsh  SRarfcfcen 

ber  <3cf)Ub,  shield  ©cfyilbe  ba^  ©d^ilb,  sign-board  <Sci)ilber 

*ber  S^or,  fool  S^orett  ba3  I^or,  gate  J^ore 

GENDEB  OF  FOREIGN  WORDS. 

163.  Foreign  words  retain  generally  the  original  gender  : 
tie  tytin  <  L.  posna,  later  p$na  ;  l&3>  ^lofter  <  L.  claustrum  ; 
ter  Verier  <  L.  carcer(em). 

Many  have  changed  gender  for  various  reasons.  They  were 
fully  Germanized  and  followed  German  models  according  to 
ending  or  meaning,  or  they  followed  French  (Romance)  rules. 
Some  changes  are  difficult  to  account  for. 

1.  Examples  of  neuter  nouns  that  became  masculine,  masculines  that  be- 
came neuter,  and  feminines  that  became  neuter :  btr  9)ala'jl,  <  palatium  ; 
ber  33alfam,  <  bateamum ;  ber  2J?antcl,  <  mantellum ;  ber  9Jtei3,  <  prS- 
tium  ;  ber  9>iinft,  <  punctum.    Neuter  nouns  in  -at  ?  bad  Jtonfula't*  <  eon- 

ba3  Sorma't,  formatum  or  -««;  ba«J  5Rie3,  <  V.  L.  risma  (f.) ;  bad 
cruc(em)  ((.). 

2.  Examples  of  nouns  that  have  changed  gender  in  analogy  with  Ger- 
man words  similar  in  meaning  and  ending  :  ber  Biegcl,  <  tcgitla  ;  ber 
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3ftarmor,  marmor,  n.,  on  account  of  ber  Stein  (see  160, 1) ;  ber  .Sorter,  < 
corpus,  n.  ;  ber  .Saba'str,  <  cadaver,  n.,  on  account  of  ber  Seib,  ber  Cetdj* 
nant,  and  the  many  masculines  in  -er;  bie  Summer,  <  numerus,  since  bie 
341.  Suropa,  Sparta,  9tt^en,  Xroja,  now  all  neuter  (see  160,  3). 

3.  Nouns  in  -arium,  -orium,  -erium,  -are,  became  all  masculine  in 
analogy  with  H.  G.  words  in  -er,  <  cere  <  art :  ber  SlUa'r,  <  altare  ;  ber 
better,  <  cellarium;  ber  ^falter,  <  psalterium;  ber  SBetfjer,  <  O.  H.  G. 
wiwari  <  vivarium  ;  ber  §)iafter,  <  It.  piastra,  f.,  <  V.  L.  plastrum. 

4.  Neuter  nouns,  whose  plural  ended  in  -a  in  Gr.  or  L.,  became 
feminine  in  German  from  analogy  with  feminines  in  -e,  <  a,  and  also 
through  Romance  influence :  bie  SSikl,  <  bMion,  V.  L.  Inblia  ;  bie  Drgel, 
<  organum,   -a ;   bie  3>frimbe,  <  V.  L.  provenda  (pi.) ;    bie  ©tubie,  < 
studium  ;  bie  9)rd'mte,  <  pramium. 

5.  Words  in  -a'ge,  masculine  and  feminine  in  French,  are  all  feminine 
in  G.,  e.  g.,  bie  SBaga'ge,  bie  Slama'ge,  bie  Goura'ge,  etc.    Die  ©djrtft,  <  scrip- 
turn,  bie  3)adjt,  <  pactum,  are  due  to  analogy  with  G.  nouns  in  -t»  viz., 
bie  ftradjt,  ©tc&t,  <S<$ic(>t,  2Had)t,  etc. 

GENDEB  OF  COMPOUND  NOUNS. 

164.  Compound  nouns  have  the  gender  of  the  last  noun : 
ter  3?irn(jaunt,  bie  £au3tf)iir,  las  ©(fyiltertyauS,  t>a3  grauenjimmer 
(lady). 

EXCEPTIONS  :  a.  Many  compounds  with  -mut :  bie  £>emut,  bie  SBe^mut, 
bie  ©anftmut;  but  ber  &od)mut,  ber  ^tetmut,  etc.  They  are,  however,  only 
seeming  exceptions,  -mitt  going  back  to  compounds  with  O.  H.  G.  and 
M.  H.  G.  -muot,  m.,  and  -muoti,  f.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  double 
gender  of  the  same  noun :  0.  H.  G.  hdhmuoti,  f.  only,  hut  M.  H.  G. 
Jiochmuete,  hochmuvt,  f.,  and  hochmuot,  m.  ;  bie  2>emut,  <  M.  H.  G. 
diemiiete,  diemuot,  always  feminine:  ber  $letnmut,  bie  Slnmut,  bie  ©rcpmut; 
also  ber  ©ro^mut;  always  ber  $odjmttt.  For  Slrmut,  which  is  no  compound 
with  -mut,  see  511,  2,  a. 

b.  £)tT  9fl>fd(jeu  seems  an  exception,  because  bie  <Scf)eu  is  old  and  more 
common  than  ber  Scfyeii. 

c.  Names  of  cities  and  places  are  neuter  even  if  ending  in  nouns  of 
different  gender :  baS  fdjime  £amfcurg,  Simefeitrg,  Slnnaberg,  etc. ;  but  bie  SBarU 
burg,  $errenburg,  because  these  are  castles,  =  S3itrgeH,  f.,  and  not  towns. 
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d.  2>er  SKittrood)  (2Bod)e,  f.)  appears  by  the  side  of  the  legitimate  bie 
3ftittwod),  already  in  M.  H.  G.     It  has  followed  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  which  are  all  masculine.     (See  160,  1). 

e.  2)ie  2tnt»»ort  had  double  gender  in  O.  H.  G.,  but  the  neuter  was 
more  common.    Luther  has  still  bie  and  bag  9fntt»ort. 

CONCORD  OP  GENDERS. 

165.  This  subject  can  be  best  treated  under  the  head  of 
concords  as  between  noun  and  adjective,  noun  and  pronoun, 
subject  and  predicate.     The  general  rule  that  adjectives  and 
pronouns  take  the  grammatical  gender  of  the  noun  to  which 
they  refer  is  only  set  aside  when  the  grammatical  gender  does 
not  coincide  with  the  sex.    In  that  case  the  pronoun  or  adjec- 
tive can  take  the  natural  gender. 

166.  2)?db<l)en,  -Ndgbtetn,  SBetb,  ftraulftn  admit  of  this  construction  ac- 
cording to  the  sense,  most  commonly  ;  not  so,  .ftinb,  Srauenjtmnter,  SWdtm* 
letn,  <3bf)nletn,  and  the  other  diminutives  :  Unb  fcfynett  roar  ifyre  <Spiir  serloren, 
fo&alb  ba$  SWabdjen  2((>fcf)ieb  naljm  (Sch.).    3ene$  9Kabd)cn  tfVS,  ba«  sertrtekne, 
bie  bu  aetodfylt  Ijaft  (H.  and  D.,  IV.  210).    £)u  gebencbcietc  unter  ben  S&eibern  (B.). 
<Bic  unglitdf  liefer,  Sic  unglucflt($c,  you  unhappy  man,  woman.    The  adjective 
therefore  also  agrees  with  the  sex. 

$rdulein  and  the  diminutives  of  names  of  females  have  »bte"  sometimes 
in  colloquial  language  :  bie  ftrMdiir  bte  <5opf)ic'rf)cn,  bie  Twtdjen  (Dorothy). 
But  »r^re  $rditletn  Joc^tcr"  is  quite  common  and  correct  :  Sfyre  Srdulein 
locfytcr  .  .  .  war  auSgelaffen  (unrestrained)  (G.). 

167.  Names  in  the  predicate,  not  capable  of  forming  a  feminine  from 
a  masculine,  like  Scfyrerin  <  Sefyrer,  Sorftcfycrin  <  Scrflefyer,  of  course  retain 
the  grammatical  gender,  no  matter  what  the  sex  of  the  subject  :  <Ste 
roarb  .  .  .  gJetd)  nut  fcefonberer  5Id)tung  aid  ©aft  bcfyanbelt  (G.).   But  even  pre- 
dicate nouns  capable  of  forming  a  feminine  by  suffix  if  used  in  the  ab- 
stract sense,  and  not  the  personal,  form  an  exception,  e.  g.,  $crr,  Sfteijlcr  fein 
or  werben,  "to  be  or  become  master  of."    Denn  id)  bin  eucr  flonig  (Sch.). 
(Sie  tvar  ber  SBerfcrecfyer  (id.). 


168.    The  neuter  pronouns  (e3,  iefce^,  ta<J,  aflc^,  etc.)  may  refer 
to  a  masc.  or  fern,  noun,  even  to  the  plural  and  to  a  masc.  and 
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fem.  noun  together  :  <Sie  fommen  ^crijor  ein  2Bei&  ta,  ein  5Jiann 
.  .  .  ta<3  recft  nun,e3  mid  ftd)  erge£en  fogleid),  tie  $nb<M  gur  9tunte, 
=  they  stretch  their  bones  for  the  dance,  eager  to  enjoy  them- 
selves (in  Goethe's  ,,$otentang").  2llle3  rennet,  rettet,  pdjtet  (Sch.). 
£)a  mag  tenn  ©dwterj  imt  ©emifl,  ©etingen  unt  2>ertru§  tnit  einanter 
iredjfeln  we  e>3  fann  (F.  1756-8).  @titIf*»eigenD  gotten  jte  (three 
persons)  ju,  intern  jeDeS  in  |1(^  felfcjl  jitrucffefjrte  (G.). 


169.  When  adjectives  are  used  substantively,  the  mascu- 
line and  feminine  denote  sex,  the  neuter  an  abstract  noun  or 
thing :  ter  ©ute,  tie  ©ute,  the  good  man,  woman;  tag  ©ute,  the 
good  (abstract),    ^otnm1  ^erafc,  o  fyolte  @<tyone,  unt  tterlaf  tein 
ftoljes  <Sd)Io§  (Sch.).    $5u  tyaft  £errlid)e3  soflbracfyt  (id.).    £a$  Sofe, 
ta3  id)  nidjt  n>ifl,  tag  tfyue  icb  (B.). 

SYNTAX   OF   SINGULAR  AND   PLURAL. 

170.  Names  of  persons  and  materials  can  take  a  plural 
only  when  they  denote  several  persons,  species,  or  kinds,  viz., 
tie  £einridse,  tie  SertfjaS,  tie  Die  (the  various  kinds  of  oil),  tie 
©rdfer,  tie  Sette,  tie  ©alje. 

171.  Abstract  nouns  do  not  as  a  rule  admit  of  a  plural, 
but   as   in   English  the  plurals   of  such   nouns   were    once 
quite  common,  viz.,  Sfttnne,  ©nate,  SBonne,  £ult,  £|re*     Some 
of  these  plurals  are  left  in  certain  phrases:  in  (Sfyren,  ju  Sf*ren; 
tton  ©otte3  ©naten  ;  ju  ©dwlten  fommen  laflfen,  to  be  guilty  of; 
®t».  ©naten  ;  tie  $errfcfyaften.     Compare  Eng.  thanks,  loves  (in 
Shakspere),  favors,  regards. 

172.  To  the  sg.  -mamt  in  composition  corresponds  often  -Icutc,  pi. 
only,  which  in  sense  really  corresponds  to  2JIenfdj/  SWenfcfyen,  without  regard 
to  sex.    Examples :  Sbelmann  —  Sbefleutc,  gentry  ;  Sanbmann,  peasant,  — 
Sanbleute,  country  folk  :  G^emann/  married  man,  —  Styeicute,  married  people ; 
but  the  pi  G^emd'nner  means  "  married  men  "  ;  ^u^rmann  —  ^ufrleutc,  driv- 
ers, carters  ;  ^aufinann  —  $aufleute,  merchants,  etc.     But  Siebermann,  hon- 
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est  man  ;  Sfyrenmamt,  man  of  honor  ;  (StaatSntann,  and  a  lew  more,  form 
only  the  regular  plural  in  -er. 

173.     For  certain  nouns  which  form  no  plural,  plural  compounds  are 
used,  some  of  which  have  also  a  singular.  —  E.g.  : 


ba3  Seuer  bie 

bcr  2ob  bie 

ber  $at  bie 

ber  £>anf  bie  Sanffagungen 

174.  Nouns  only  used  in  the  plural  are  :  . 
a.  Diseases  :  Slattern,  2Kafern,  SKoteln. 

6.  Certain  dates  :  Dftern,  3)ftng(len,  SBeitynadjten,  ^erien,  Saften,  m  Sodden 
=  in  childbed. 

c.  Names  of  relationship  :  SIternj  ©efcruber,  brothers,  as  ©ebritber  ©rimm, 
the  brothers  Grimm,  but  generally  only  in  the  names  of  firms  ;  ©efd)Wi|ler, 
brothers  and  sisters,  rarely  in  the  sg.  =  brother  and  sister  ;  other  nouns 
as  ©eftlbe,  Binfen,  Srteffcfyaften,  (Etnfimfte,  etc. 

175.  Masc.  and  neuter  nouns  denoting  quantity,  weight, 
extent,  preceded  by  numerals,  stand  in  the  singular,  but  fern. 
nouns  (except  SDfarf)  in  the  plural  as  in  Eng.,  e.  g.,  6  ©las  2Mer, 
10  8a§  2Bein;  ,,an  fcte  fcreimal  l)unfcerttaiij'ent>  'SJiann"  (Song  of  Prince 
Eugene),  5  gujj  tier",  3  5^arf  70  ^fennig(e),  70  x  7  =  ftebenjig 
mal  fieBen  mat  (B.).    Feminines  :  3  3J?eilen  frrcit,  10  g(af(^en  ^)ort* 
min,  12  ©tunten.    The  coins,  ba«  3<rt)r,  ^cr  ^ottat,  <3c^ritt  gener- 
ally stand  in  the  plural,  e.  g.,  50  3>fenmge  madden  5  ©rof&en, 
3  iufaten,  20  ©cfyritte  lang;  yet  also  sing.,  ,,90  3^r  —  geMcft  gum 
$ote";  7  <i!Wonat(e)  alt;  but  getm  ?5iarF. 

176.  In  older  German  the  plural  was  used  in  all  genders  just  as  in 
Enfj.     That  the  singular  was  ever  used  came  from  the  analogy  of  masc. 
nouns  and  "  diu  mare  "  with  the  neuter  nouns,  in  all  of  which  sing,  and 
pi.  would  not  be  distinguished.     See  431,  2.     The  fern,  of  the  it-declen- 
sion never  followed  this  analogy.     For  2ftann  see  59.     Compare  the  Enir. 
"a  ten-year-old  boy,"  now  colloquial.     "  Year"  is  an  old  plural  just  like 
3af)r.     In  the  D.  pi.  the  coins,  etc.,  in  175  almost  always  have  en. 

177.  Notice  the  use  of  the  singular  in  German  for  English  plural  in 
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such  phrases  as :  unter  bem  inerten  unb  funften  ®rabe  norblidjer  Srette  (Hu.) ; 
ber  erfle  unb  ber  fiinfte  $er$  ttwrbe(n)  gefungen;  bie  brei  <Sd)itler  muffen  pr  Strafe 
bte  £anb  auf  ben  5ftunb  legen;  siele  §aben  ba<3  Ceben  scrloren,  many  lives  were 
lost  or  many  lost  their  lives. 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  CASES. 
NOMINATIVE. 

178.  The  nominative  is  the   case  of  the  subject  and  of 
direct  address:  SJZeitt  greunt,  tie  fyittn  fcer  35ergangent)ett  fine  uns 
ein  Sit^  mit  fteBen  (Siegeln  (F.  575-6).    9JMt  eu(^,  §err  Doctor,  gu 
fpajieren  tft  el)ren»o0  unt  ift  ©etvinn  (F.  941).     Absolute  N.  297. 

179.  Neuter  verbs  and  verbs  in  the  passive  voice  which 
govern  two  accusatives  in  the  active,  are  construed  with  a 
predicate  nominative.     See  270. 

Such  are :  1.  ©ein,  werben,  fcletben,  biinfen,  fdjeinen,  Ijetfjen  (to  be  called), 
gelten,  tMcljfcn,  flerben,  etc.:  3)e3  £tmmel$  Sugungen  ftnb  immer  bie  6cfkn  (Le.). 
SlUer  Sob  wirb  neueS  Seben  (He.).  (£r  wirb  ein  gro§er  3)rinj  bi^  an  fetn  ©nbe 
fc^eincn(Sch.).  2)a<3  atlein  macfyt  fct»on  ben  SSBetfcn,  ber  fic^  ieber  bunft  511  fein(Le.). 
These  verbs  denote  a  state  or  transition.  Preceded  by  al3  the  construc- 
tion may  be  called  an  apposition  :  2tMn  er  ftarfc  a!3  E^rtfl  (F.  2953).  34 
fomme  a.U  ®efanbter  be3  ©ericfytS  (Sch.).  ©r  gilt  al^  ein  reiser  3Kann,  =  He 
passes  for  .  .  . 

2.  Verbs     of    calling,   thinking,   making,   choosing,   scolding,   viz., 

genannt,  gebacfyt,  angefefycn,  gemad)t,  betra^tet,  gerod^lt,  gefcfjolten  werbcn,  and 
others :  SBtlJjetm  »on  Dranten  wirb  ber  ©ifyvetger  genannt,  SBil^elm  »on  bet 
9?ormanbie,  ber  Srokrer.  Sr  warb  ein  £>tel>  gefd)dten,  al^  ein  £aitgeni<tyt3 
betra^tet.  3d)  barf  mid)  ntd)t  be^  ®Iii(fed  Ciebling  fd)elten  (Korner). 

GENITIVE. 

180.  The  genitive  is  used  chiefly  as  the  complement  of 
nouns  and  adjectives,  but  also  of  the  verb  (object).     The  gen- 
itive with  nouns  expresses  the  most  varied  relations.    The 
principal  ones  are  briefly  given  and  illustrated  below.     Ger- 
man does  not  differ  from  other  languages. 
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1.  G.  of  origin,  cause,  authorship,  relationship  :   £)ad  SBunber  ijl  be$ 
©laubend  liebfted  f  tnb  (F.  766).    ®oetb,ed  gaitji.    £>ie  gritdjte  bed  Saitmed. 

2.  Subjective  G.:  !Die  Siebe  ®otted,  »eld)e  tyoljer  ifl  benn  afie  SSernunft  (B.). 
Der  ®efang  ber  SMgcl.     Dad  ijl  ber  tf  ampf  bet  $ferbe  unb  ftifdje  (Hu.). 

3.  Objective  O.  :  £er  Slnblicf  biefcr  ®egenb  (Hu.).    £>te  grftnbung  ber  Slid)- 
brurferfunjr. 

The  personal  pronoun  is  rarely  found  in  this  construction.     Instead  ot 
»bte  Siebe  fctner"  stands  bte  Siebe  ju  ifym,  gegen  tljn. 


4.  Possessive  G  :  £>e3  Satumd  unfl^tbare  $anb  (Sch.).  S)er  ©arten  be3 
.Do^  beffcr  ift1«,  i^r  faUt  in  ®otte$  |>anb  ol«  in  (bte)  ber  2Kenfcf)en  (Sch.), 
Sometimes  the  possessive  pronoun  is  put  after  the  G.  in  colloquial  Ian- 
guage.  Lessing  has  it  several  times  :  2)a3  fdjien  ber  alten  3irti|len  t^i 
nicf)t  ju  fetn  (Le.).  See  242,  2. 


5.  G.  of  quality  or  characteristic:  £>er  Sitngling  eblen  ®efti^le«  (H.  and 
D.,  IV.  66). 

This  G.  and  the  preceding  stand  also  in  the  predicate  after  neuter 
verbs:  @elig  ftnb,  bte  reined  ^crjenS  ft"^  (B.).  Siner  SJJetnung  fetn;  bed  Icbcd 
fcin.  (£in  [Dicker  Sffiafferjlanb  war  alfo  e  i  n  e  3  2llter$  mil  ben  ro6,en  2)enfmdlern 
ntenfd)ltd)en  $unflflet§e3  (Hu.). 

6.  Appositive  or  specifying  O.:  £>er  ^e^>ler  bed  2lrgtt>ob,n3  ;  bad  Safler  ber 
Strunffud)t;  bie  ©unbe  ber  Unbanfbarfeit.    ^arl  erfytelt  ben  Seinamen  bed  ®rogen. 

This  G.  and  that  of  characteristic  are  frequently  supplanted  by  con  + 
Dative  :  Sine  Etdje  »on  Ijcfyem  Sllter  murbc  »om  S3H^e  getroffen.  !Dicb  »on  (einctn) 
S3ebtenten;  Jeitfet  »on  SBetbe  (Le.).  See  Prepositions,  303,  15. 

7.  Partitice  G.,  dependent  upon  nouns  of  quantity,  weight,  measure  ; 
with  numerals,  various  pronouns  ;  comparative  and  superlative.     Ex.  : 

Jt)itt  ntdjtd  (=  no  matter).  Sr  (ber  2J?antel)  ^at  ber  Iropfen  mc^r  (Le.).  Hunter 
SBefcfietbcn^ett  genug  (id.).  Dem  reid)te  fte  ber  ®aben  befle,  ber  93lunten  aHerfd)on|le 
bar  (Sch.).  gunf  unferd  Drbend  waren  fd)on  ...  bed  fiib,nen  3)?uted  Dpfer 
worben  (id.).  2afjl  mtr  ben  bejlen  Secber  SSBcind  in  purcm  ®olbe  retdjen  (G.).  $>u 
fdjlugjl  bid)  bitrd)  mit  fwnbert  acbt^ig  Wann  burd)  t^rer  Saufenb  (Sch.).  Unfcr  cincr 
fann  ftd)  bad  nid)t  leificn,  =  "  One  like  (of)  us  cannot  afford  that." 

181.  In  the  spoken  language  and  also  in  the  classics  (excepting 
poetry)  this  partitive  G.  has  passed  into  mere  apposition  ;  especially 
after  nouns  of  weight,  measure  ;  after  numerals  ;  after  md)td,  ntdjt,  and 
the  indefinite  pronouns.  Ex.  :  Gin  <Pfunb  Jfyce  ;  brci  <Sd?effcl  florn.  Gnt>a$ 
<5d)fined,  nidjtd  23o|"ed/  »tcl  ®utcd  are  no  longer  felt  as  genitives.  The  adjec- 
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tive  used  as  noun  is  governed  independently  of  the  pronoun  or  numeral. 
Ex.  :  Seigt  bad  serfalfdjte  S3latt  nid)t,  man  wofle  }u  ntdjts  ©utem  und  »erbinben  ? 
(Sch.).  2)a3  fomtte  jit  etwaS  <Sd)recfltd)em  fitbren  (id.).  From  Luther  to  Lessing 
this  G.  is  still  quite  frequent,  and  it  still  remains  in  certain  phrases,  e.  g., 
$ier  tfl  meineS  S3leiben3  nid)t,  "  I  cannot  stay  here."  23iel  Sluf^ebenS  ma*cn, 
"  to  make  much  ado."  ZBemt  id)  mil  Sttenfdjen*  unb  mit  SngeUungcn  rebete  unb 
tyd'tte  ber  Ctebe  ntd)t  .  .  .  (B.),  literally  "and  had  nought  of  charity."  It  is 
supplanted  by  v>on,  aitS,  untet  +  D.  See  Prepositions,  303.  SEer  »on  und, 
unter 


Genitive  Dependent  upon  Adjectives. 

182.  It  stands  after  adjectives  denoting  possession  and 
interest  or  lack  and  want;  fulness  or  emptiness;  knowledge  or 
ignorance;  desire  or  disgust;  guilt  or  innocence;  e.  g.,  fafng, 
*f)al^aft,  ftcfyer,  teilfyaftig,  unfafyig;  bar,  *Io3;  *»otl,  *fatt,  leer,  quirt, 
»erliifttg;  funt-ig,  *gei»a^r,  unfuntig;  *miite,  kgierig;  fcbulttg,  letig, 
etc.     Ex.:  Deg  langen  Caters  miite  (Bu.).    'Ee^  2etfre>5  bifl  tu  letij 
(id.).  £es3  ®erid5t5  fdsultig  (B.).    (^pengfte)  kgierig  Ce£  Stattcd  (H. 
and  D.,  VI.  313).    ©ie  j!nt  »ott  fii^en  2Bein3  (B.).    Xu  Mfl  e3  tod) 
jufricten,  fitter  ?  (Le.). 

183.  The  adjectives  marked  *  and  others  not  given  admit  also  of 
the  accusative.     In  the  last  illustration  ,,e3"  was  felt  as  A.,  and  therefore 
,,ba3"  is  much  more  common.    See  Pronouns,  199,  2.    E.  g.,  Set)  bin  bad 
fatt,  ntitbe,  "  I  have  enough  of  it,"  "  am  tired  of  it." 

The  prepositions  nad),  ton,  etc.,  +  D.  frequently  supplant  the  geni- 
tive, e.g.,  wbegicrig  nad)  bem  ©tatte"  would  be  commoner;  sett,  rein  fein  »on 
etn>a3. 

Genitive  after  Verbs. 

184.  It  may  stand  as  nearer  object,  as  remoter  object,  and 
adverbially. 

As  direct  object  after  verbs  with  meanings  similar  to  the 
adjectives  in  182;  also  acfcten,  marten,  Barren,  fpcrten,  lactcn,  fcfconen 
geniejjen,  fierfren,  pflegen,  tenfen,  ijergejfen,  lo^nen,  tjerfe^Icn,  Braud)cn, 
and  others. 
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Ex.  :  £)ad  33ergtgmeinmd)t.  3$  benfe  bein  (G.).  &ungerd  fJerfcen.  2>ad  lotynt 
ftd)  bcr  SRiifye  md)t,  =  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  (£d  ftnb  nid)t  atte  frei  bie 
ifjrer  $etten  fpotten  (Le.).  ®ebraud)tber  3eit,  fte  geljt  jo  fdjnefl  »on  fyinnen  (F.  1908). 

185.  After  verbs  governing  an  A.  of  the  person  the  Gr.  of 
the  thing  stands  as  remoter  object,  such  as  judicial  verbs,  those 
with  privative  meaning,  verbs  of  emotion;  after  many  reflexive 
verbs  with  meanings  similar  to  the  adjectives  iu  182,  e.g.,  jeifyen, 
»erflagen,freifpred)en,  befdjultigen,  berauben,  entlafcen,  entlajfen,  entbintcn, 
iiberl)cben,  serfidjern,  belel)rcn,  mai)nen,  and  others  ;  fid)  frcuen,  betie? 
nen,  erinnern,  [c^amen,  beflci§en,  erfred)en,  fid)  tveb^rcn. 

Ex. :  Gntlafft  mid)  meiner  3tf>nenj)rok,  id)  Witt  cud)  eurer  i»iebcrum  enttaffen 
(La).  SBer  fann  mid)  einer  ©iinbe  jet^en?  (B.).  Semanb  bed  2anbed  scrweifen  ; 
eineS  33erbred)end  onflagen,  ubcrfii^ren,  etc.  @ntfd)Iage  bid)  attcr  fd)tt5ar!;en  ®ebanfcn 
(Le.).  2)u  barfj!  bid)  beiner  2Bal)l  nid)t  fd)omen  (Sch.).  But  many  of  these  gen- 
itives  are  supplanted  by  auf>  iifter  +  A.,  and  by  A.  alone. 

186.  Certain  impersonal  verbs  expressing  feelings,  which 
are  construed  with  the  A.  of  the  person  feeling  and  with  the 
G.  of  the  cause  and  object  of  the  feeling. 

Ex.  :  (£3  efelt  mid),  e3  reut,  erbarmt,  jammcrt,  vcrbriegt  mid) ;  e3  lotynt  jtdj. 
Darob  erbarmt  ben  Bitten  bed  altcn  Ijoljcn  ^crrn  (Uh.).  Unb  ba  cr  bad  23olf  fa^c, 
jammerte  tt)it  beffelbigen  (B.).  But  the  nominative  supplants  here  the  A.  of 
the  person,  and  the  A.  the  G.  in  the  spoken  language  as  a  rule;  ,,e3"  was 
again  felt  as  A.  See  183.  Ex.:  Dad  gereut  mid),  bauert  mid).  Der  ®ered)te 
crbarmt  fld)  fcined  Sieved  (B.). 

Adverbial  Genitive. 

187.  It  expresses  place,  time,  manner,  and  other  adverbial 
relations. 

Ex.:  Place:  linfcr  $anb,  redjter  £anb,  aHer  Drtcn,  "everywhere."     3d) 
modjtc  (it  is  not  likely  that  .  .  .)  biefed  2Beged  fobalb  nid)t  roieber  fomntcn  (Le.). 
Time  :  bicfer  Jage,  bed  Slbenbd,  »bcd  SWorgend  in  bcr  Sriifye." 
Manner:   trocfncn  ^u^ed,  dry-shod;   jWicitben  ^uped,  immediately;  »tr- 
mmfttger  SBeife,  reasonably.    @ie  famen  uiwrridneter  <Sa*e  jurud,  they  re- 
turned without  having  accomplished  their  object. 
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A  large  number  of  these  genitives  have  passed  into  adverbs,  e.  g.,  fl«g3, 
recfyts,  ntorgenS,  abenfcs,  nad)mittag3. 

For  genitive  after  Prepositions,  see  302. 

Genitive  in  Exclamations. 

188.  Interjections  are  followed  by  a  genitive  only  when  it 
denotes  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  exclamation.     2Gol)l  and 
tt)ef)(e)  have  often  a  dative  of  the  person  and  a  genitive  of  cause 
or  origin:  D  bed  Swnjofen,  ber  fetnen  Serftanb,  biefeS  git  u'berlegen, 
fein  £erj  biefes  ju  fu'fylen  getjabt  fyat  (Le.).    D  bed  ©lu'cfltdjen,  bent  e$ 
tiergonnt  ift,  e  i  n  e  Suft  nttt  eud)  gu  atmen  (Sch.). 

DATIVE. 

189.  It  is  the  case  of  the  indirect  object,  less  remote  than 
the  genitive.    The  nearer  object  can  also  stand  in  the  dative, 
but  is  more  remote  than  the  nearer  object  (the  direct  one)  in 
the  accusative. 

190.  The  dative  stands  as  nearer  object  after  intransitive 
verbs  denoting:  1,  approach  and  removal,  similarity  and  dis- 
similarity; 2,  pleasure  and  displeasure;  3,  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage; 4,  command  and  obedience;  5,  yielding  and  re- 
sistance ;    6,  belonging  to,  agreement,  trust,  etc.      A  large 
number  of  these  verbs  are  compounds,  viz.,  those  with  ent-, 
»er-,  aB-,  an-,  auf-,  bet-,  eut-,  mid-,  nad)-,  »or-,  »oran-,  miter-, 
jit-,  and  those  with  noun,  adjective,  or  adverb:  leiD  tfwn,  it»ol)l* 
iDotlen,  fewer  toerttn,  guftatten  fommen,  wete  madden,  git  teil  merfcen,  tas 
2Bort  reben,  "to   defend,"  etc.     1,  nat)en;   nacfyjefyen,  fcegegnen, 
gleid)en,  d^neln,  gufefyen,  entfpredjon,  tWen,  entgekn,  nadjfie^en;  2, 
gefatlen,  ban!en,  genu'gen,  be^agen,  luftigen,  mi§fallen,  fcbmetdjeln,  laffen 
(to  look),  broken,  groden,  fliid)en;  3,  fyelfen,  m'i^en,  bienen,  beifteljen, 
frommen,  tt?e^ren,  fd)aben;  4,  gebteten,  befe^Ien,  boren,  ge^ord^en,  folgen; 
5,  n?eid)en,  ttri£(fat)ren,  wiberfte^en,  iDtberjlreben,  tro^en ;  6,  antrcorten, 
erwiebern,  gefeoren,  etgnen,  beiftimmen,  jureben,  trauen,  glauben,  »er^ 
trauen. 
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Ex.  :  3)e3  SebenS  nngemif<f)te  greube  toarb  fetnem  ©terbltc&en  ju  ieil  (Sch.). 
©traflofe  8rreib,eit  frricfyt  ben  ©itten  $ob,n  (id.).  Du  rebejl  ifjm  bad  SBorr,  anftott 
tfyn  anjuflagen  (id.).  3)af  ©tetjen  wirb  tfym  fauer,  It  is  hard  work  for  him  to 
stand.  1.  !Dit  glcidjfl  bent  ©etj},  ben  bu  begreiffl,  nicfjt  mir  (F.  512).  DaS  jaingjl 
bu  if>r  (ber  9?atur)  ntctit  ab  mit  £>ebeln  unb  mil  ©djrauben  (F.  675).  2.  Ginem 
SBtrte  la§t  nicfytS  itbler  al£  ^Jeugierbe  (Le.),  Nothing  looks  worse  in  a  host  than 
curiosity.  (So  flucfy1  ic^  aEem,  l»a^  bie  <Seete  mit  2otf*  unb  ©aufetocrf  umfpannt 
(F.  1587).  £>er  Sanbsogt  groHte  bem  Sefl.  3.  (©ie)  we^ret  ben  tfnaben,  she 
restrains  the  boys  (Sch.).  2)er  ^nappe  folgt  bem  fitter,  ©ott  I)Uft  benen,  bic 
ftdj  felber  ^etfen.  4.  ©OH  ic^  ge|ierd|en  jenem  S)rang  ?  (F.  631).  2>tt  folgfi  mir 
bocf)  balb  na^  (Sch.).  ©e^orfl  bu  btr  ?  (id.).  5.  Unb  bie  Oebtlbe  ber  3?ad)t  Jueid)en 
bem  tagenben  Sid)t  (id.).  SEBotyl  i»et§t  bit,  ba§  ic^  beincm  Born  nic^t  tro^e  (id.).  6. 
Sraite,  f^awe  item.  SB  em  etgnet  ©ott  (Le.),  To  whom  does  God  belong,  = 
Who  possesses  him  exclusively  ?  Compound  verbs :  33)  fyabe  bir  nicfyt 
nadjgejMt  (F.  1426).  ©e^r  gern  fteijt  ^arlo«  bem  3Ktni'fler  nadj  (Sch.).  Die 
^b'mgtn  fa^  bem  5?ampfe  ju  (id.). 

191.  After  transitive  verbs  the  indirect  object  stands  in 
the  dative  and  the  direct  in  the  accusative  (see  198) :  3Sert)u(Ic 
mir  las  tvogcnte  ©etrange  (F.   61).     £>a3  9ften)"dsenred)t,  ta3  i^m 
Water  »ergonnt  (F.  136). 

192.  A  dative  still  farther  removed  from  the  verb  is  the 
ethical  dative,  or  dative  of  interest  (on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
or  hearer).     It  is  generally  a  personal  pronoun. 

Ex.:  ©etyt  mir,  nidjtS  welter  bason  (Sch.),  "Go,  I  tell  you,  no  more  of 
that."  2J?ir  ju  iMebe,  for  love  of  me.  3f)m  ju  Styren.  (©te)  fmb  bir  gar 
Icdfere,  letcfjte  ©efetten  (Sch.).  Die  U(>r  fcf)lagt  feinem  ©liitf lichen  (id.). 

193.  After  impersonal  verbs:  eg  af)nt,  kliebt,  efelt,  gefyt,  fcMt, 
t,  es  graut,  graufet,  geltngt,  liegt  (mir)  an  etn?a3,  fommt  (mir  auf 

an,  fdkutert,  fd)n?intdt,  traumt,  jtemt,  and  many  verbs  in 
190  can  be  counted  here  :  'Cent  3Sater  graufefS  (CL)-  (5iJ  \\ti\t 
mir  Diet  fcaran,  I  care  much  for  it.  1)em  ^aifer  wart^  fauer  bci 
$ip  unb  fcet  ^altc  (Bii.). 

Dative  after  Adjectives. 

194.  These  have  meanings  similar  to  the  verbs  in  190, 
e.  g.,  angencbm,  atynlicfy,  etgcn,  feint,  felgfam,  ttcnflljar,  gna'tic),  tjolr, 
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nadjteiltg,  »erfrunren,  jutraglid}.  Ex.  :  £)a3  ftefet  ifym  d'fynttcb,  = 
that's  like  him.  2lud)  mar  ter  Slnfang  tfyren  2Bunfd)en  |olD  (Sch.). 
£ie  meiften  ftnP  mir  gugetfean  (id.),  "devoted." 

195.  Substitution  of  preposition  +  case,  both  after  verbs 
and  adjectives. 

3rur,  auf,  an,  gegen,  fiber  +  accusative,  mit  and  »on  +  dative  may  replace 
the  dative  :  3c(j  jiirne  auf  bid),  id)  glaube  an  bid),  sertraue  auf  ib,n;  bin  freunblid) 
gegen  bie  Slrmen.  25er  5lnjug  (suit)  ift  feb,r  paffenb  fur  bid),  etc. 

196.  Verbs  with  unsettled  constructions. 

With  a  number  of  verbs  usage  is  either  unsettled  or  the  classics  still 
show  two  cases,  while  the  spoken  language  has  settled  upon  one,  e.  g., 
now  only  e3  bdud)t  mir,  but  e3  bunft  mid),  classics  have  D.  or  A.  after  either. 
©lauben  with  D.  only,  or  an  +  A.;  but  F.  3438:  3d)  glaub1  t&,n  (®ott)  nid)t. 
£3  efelt  mir  and  mid).  2Ran  bejatylt  ben  .Rnedjt  (person),  bad  S3rot  (thing),  bem 
Sader  bag  S3rot.  3d)  rufe  bir,  I  call  out  to  you  ;  id)  rufe  bid),  I  call  you,  etc. 

197.  The  few  reflexive  verbs  after  which  the  reflexive  pro- 
noun stands  in  the  dative  are  really  transitive  verbs,  and  the 
pronoun  is  the  indirect  object:  Sr  biltet  ftd)  ettuaS  tin,  "  he  imag- 
ines something,"  "is  conceited."    3$  ^^rf  mi?  fd^meicfyeltt  (Le.); 
but  see  190,  sub  2:  3$  fcenfe  mir  tie  @ad)e  fo. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

198.  The  accusative  is  the  case  of  the  direct  object  after 
transitive  verbs,  including  many  inseparable  compounds  of 
intransitive  verbs  with  fce-,  ent-,  er-,  »er-,  ger-,  lurd)-,  ^inter-, 
liter-,  unter-,  um-,  »ott-,  tmettr-  ;  such  as  befabren,  fcefolgen,  be^ 
feu^ten,  cntlraften,  entfcbetten,  erfa^ren,  erftnten,  serta^en,  sertreiben, 
jerjrreuen,  turdjfe'geln,  hinterge'§en,  iifierfe'^en,  umge'ben,  »otlkt'ngen, 
ttrieterfyo'len. 

Ex.:  S^r  fe^t  etnen  3Rann  rote  anbere  me^r  (F.  1874).  Seradjte  nur  SJernunft 
iinb  SBtjTenfdjaft  (F.  1851).  Die  SRiiben  b,aben  mid)  sertrieben  (Folk-song).  Eoof 
$at  bte  SBelt  umfegelt.  S3.  Sailor  ^at  ben  Saufl  uberfe^t. 

199.  Two  accusatives  may  stand,  one  of  the  person  and 
one  of  the  thing,  after  verbs  meaning  to  ask  for,  to  inquire, 
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teach,  to  cause  to  do  a  thing  or  have  a  thing  done,  and  simi- 
lar ones,  e.g.,  fragen,  lefyren,  laffen,  bitten.  Ex.:  28er  lefyrte  tid) 
tiefe  gemafttgen  SSorte?  (Le.)  Se^re  mid)  tfjun  nad)  teinem  Sofyk 
gefallen  (B.)  (tfyun  =  second  ace.).  SMen  @ie  ten  Strjt  ntd)t 
fommen  lafjen  ? 

1.  After  fragen,  bitten,  itberreben,  bereben,  the  two  accusatives  stand,  as  a 
rule,  only  when  the  accusative  of  the  thing  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  e.  g.,  id) 
bitte,  frage   bid)  etroaS,  md)t3,  »icl.    If  the  pronoun  is  lacking,  then  fragen 
nod)  +  D.,  bitten  urn  +  A.,  u&emben  son  or  jit  +  D.  or  the  G.  without  prep- 
osition is  the  prevailing  construction  :  £ajl  bit  nad)  tb,m  gefragt  ?  3d)  6,abe  U>n 
baritm  gebeten. 

Citgen  jhafen,  SEBunber  ne^men  govern  an  A.  of  the  person  :  2)a3  mrnrnt 
mid)  SBunbcr,  "  I  wonder  at  that." 

2.  But  these  pronouns,  baS,  nidjtS,  Bid,  stand  for  old  genitives  which  were  felt  as 
accusatives.    The  construction  was  :  SBunber  ntmmt  mid>  be8  or  beffen,  wonder  seizes 
me  on  that  account.   (See  186.)    Cucjen  is  probably  a  G.  of  cause  :   3emanb  tcejen  bcr 
Siicjen  jltafen.    Semen  for  lefjren,  though  found  in  Goethe,  is  wrong. 

200.  Notice  a  choice  of  construction  in  certain  cases,  when 
the  personal  object  is  further  defined  by  another  case  or  prep- 
osition and  case.     The  verbs  that  concern  us  here  are  such  as 
fdjlagen,  treffen,  treten,  ftecfyen,  and  similar  ones. 

1.  Dative  of  the  person  and  accusative  of  the  affected  part: 
3*  i»afd)e  mtr  tie  Jpante  or  meine  £ante. 

2.  Dative  of  the  person  and  preposition  +  A. :  3d)  trete  il)in 
aw  ten  gup,  fd)(age  ifym  in'3  ©ejtd)t. 

3.  Accusative  of  the  person  and  preposition  +  A. :  2Bir  fcfclagm 
ten  ^eint  aitf^  Jpaupt.  SBir  treten  tie  Sdlange  auf  ten  jlopf.     The 
choice  is  between  2  and  3.     But  2  is  preferable  after  intran- 
sitive verbs;  3  after  transitives. 

201.  These  accusatives  are  both  object-accusatives,  but 
after  verbs  meaning  to  name,  scold,  regarding,  and  others  of 
similar  meaning,  the  second  accusative  is  a  predicate  or  facti- 
tive accusative,  while  the  first  is  direct  object,  e.  g.,  after  nennen, 
fdH'tten,  fdjimpfcn,  glaubcit,  taufen,  l)ct§en  (trans.). 
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Ex. :  3n  ttefjler  ©ecte  foment  mtcfj  ber  ©pott  ber  grembunge,  bie  und  ben 
33auernabel  fcf;dten,  "  who  call  us  by  the  nickname  of  '  peasant  nobility  '  " 
(Sch.).  35te  £reue  .  .  .  tfl  jcbem  SKenfaen  rote  ber  nd'djjte  Slittdfreunb,  aid  ib,ren 
$acf)er  fitylt  er  ftd)  geboren  (id.).  9*od>  fityle  i$  mid>  benfelben,  ber  tc&  war  (id.). 
3$  acfyte  ib,n  aid  etnen  Styrenmann. 

202.  1.  After  laffen  +  fetn  and  werben  a  predicate  A.  by  attraction  is 
found  instead  of  the  predicate  nominative,  but  the  latter  is  the  prefera- 
ble construction,  e.  g.,  £a{?  bad  Sucfylein  beinen  greunb  fetn(G.).    2a§  biefe  |>al(e 
fel&|t  ben  ©djauplafc  werben  (Sch.). 

2.  For  the  passive  construction,  see  179,  2.  The  verbs  in  199,  1, 
may  retain  the  accusative  (pronoun),  also  iefyren.  This  would  also  admit 
an  accusative  predicate  noun  in  the  passive :  2)o3  2><i)Umm|1e,  road  un3 
toiberfd'fyrt,  bad  roerben  roir  »om  Sag  geleljrt  (G.).  3^  rocrbe  ben  Janj  gele^rt. 
But  it  is  best  to  avoid  all  these  predicate  accusatives.  They  sound 
pedantic.  Better  say  :  3$  fcabe  £an$unterrtdjt,  Xanjjlunbe.  3c^  veerbe  immer 
roicber  barnac^  gefragt,  barum  gebeten. 

203.  The  inner  or  nearer  object  stands  in  the  accusative 
called  the  "cognate."     The  noun  has  the  same  meaning  as 
the  verb.     Its  idea  is  generally  included  in  the  verb  :  fiinen 
guten  ^ampf  fyabe  id)  gefiimpft  (B.).    Sine  <£d>ladrt  f*Iagcn,  bcipe 
S^ranen  metnen,  etc. ;  Garten  fpielen,  @d)Iittfdiu^  laufcn.    ©ar  fdsbne 
<5piele  fpteP  id)  mit  lir  (G.). 

204.  Notice  that  the  noun  is  sometimes  replaced  by  an  indefinite 
pronoun,  road,  ed,  eind,  etc.     Compare  Eng.  "  to  lord  it,"  the  unclassical 
"to  come  it  over  somebody."     9lber  bie  Eifcrfu^t  itber  ©panten  geroann  ed 
btedmal  iiber  biefe  jjolttif^e  ©^mpat^te  (Sch.).    £>te  ®otter  fallen  ed  mit  ben  Sapfer* 
j!en  (id.) ;  ftcf)  road  rented  (jurec^te)  laufen,  fpringen,  tanjen,  "  to  run,  etc.,  a  great 
deal."    Siigen  @te  mir  etned  auf  eigene  9ie^nung  scr  (Le.).    3$  fcfjroajje  etnd  mit 
(Le.).     See  also  F.  3416. 

205.  After  many  impersonal  verbs  and  some  other  verbs 
the  logical  subject  stands  in  the  accusative  (see  186).     The 
verbs  denote  states  of  the  body  and  mind  :    e£  titrftet,  fnmcjert, 
fdstafert,  nwntert,  frdnft,  sertriefit  mtd\ 

Here  belong  also  ed  gibt,  ed  fjat,  ed  fe^t,  ed  gilt :  £>ergletcfcen  ©timmen  gtbt1d 
(Sch.),  "  There  are  such  voices."  Sd  b,at  ©efa^r,roenn  roir  nicftt  gefien,  "  There 
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is  danger  .  .  .  ".   Gd  fefct  £tebe,  £anbel,  ©djla'ge,  There  is  a  fight,  a  quarrel 
going  on,  somebody  is  being  whipped.    Cornp.  French  U  y  a.  See  236,4. 

206.  After  reflexive  verbs  the  pronoun  generally  stands  in 
the  accusative  :    @nt|~d)(iefje  bid).    SJeftnne  fcid)  t»o  fcu  bi|'t  (Sch.). 
But  see  185  and  197. 

Adverbial  Accusative. 

207.  It  denotes  measure  (amount),  time,  and  place. 

1.  It  denotes  measure  after  verbs  like  anegcn,  f  often,  gelten  ; 
after  adjectives  like  lang,  Brett,  fyod),  alt,  wcrt,  etc. 

Ex.:  Die  SRulje  betned  greunbed  gilt  ed,  "is  at  stake"  (Sch.).  Die  flifle 
ttriegt  bret  $tlogramm,  $roei  Bentncr,  fiinf  Cot,  etc.  Die  Sriide  i|i  mebjcre  Saitfcnb 
gup  tang,  fyunbert  fecfy$ig  fyoc!)  unb  acfyt$ig  git§  breit.  Dad  Dorf  liegt  fine  @tunb.c  (an 
hour's  walk)  son  ber  ©tabt.  griebric^  tft  cinen  ^alben  ^opf  grbper  aid  Dietrtd). 

The  usage  as  to  the  case  of  the  person  witli  ,,foften"  is  unsettled  :  £>er 
fojlet  mic^  or  mir  oiel  ®elb.  Grimm's  Dictionary  favors  the  A. 


2.  It  stands  with  verbs  of  motion  to  express  the  distance 
and  the  way,  the  noun  being  often  followed  by  an  adverb. 

Ex.  :  SBetdje  feincn  ©djritt  nuritd.  3wei  SBanbcrer  fte^t  er  bte  ©tra^e  jicbn 
(Sch.).  <£d  jie^t  ein  |»aufe  bad  ob're  X^al  ^erab  (Uh.).  Dcr  geld  roHte  ben  93erg 
^inab.  2KU  letfen  ©Britten  fc^Hci)  cr  fetnen  bofen  SBeg  (Sch.). 

The  A.  of  measure  and  distance  supplanted  the  GK  of  an  older  period  ; 
that  denoting  the  way  is  old.  The  G.  still  occurs  frequently.  See  181. 

208.  The  accusative  of  time  denotes  the  duration  and  the 
moment  of  an  action.  The  former  is  often  followed  by  an 
adverb,  lang,  fcurcf),  iibcr.  Ex.  :  Dcr  33ote  fann  l>e»  ^ugenMicf  bier 
fcin  (Sch.).  Sr  fcfylaft  ten  gangen  9)?orgcn.  X)u  b/afl  cfi  3^t)re  lang 
bctad)t. 

1.  Compare  the  G.  of  time  (see  187).  which  denotes  a  repetition  of  the 
action  or  a  custom.  The  A.  denotes  a  definite  point  of  time  or  fixed 
period:  (Dcr)liep  SJetfhmb1  b,altcn'bcd  Sftorgend  gkid)(Sch.).  ©onnabenbd  SRad)* 
mittagd  feaben  wir  feine  <S(|uIe  (=  custom).  9?a'd)|1cn  ^Wittroo^  b.abcn  nnr  fcine 
<3d)ule.  9?orf)  btcfc  9la*t  mup  cr  9J?abrib  »crlaffen  (Sch.).  The  G.  denoting 
duration  of  time  is  rarer  now  :  Sin  ®ift  bad  iteun  ganjcr  Sa^re  baucrt  (Le.). 
This  may  be  partitive  G. 
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Absolute  Accusative. 

209.  This  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  adverbial  phrase, 
and  denotes  that  with  which  the  subject  is  provided.  Ex.  :  3u 
£{01193,  tern  S^rcmnen,  fdjlid)  S2ftb'ro3,  ten  "Sold)  tm  ©eroante  (Sch.). 
@d)<m  ten  bati  entblofjt,  fntet1  id)  auf  meinem  Mantel  (Le.). 


SYNTAX   OF   THE   ADJECTIVE. 

210.  The  adjective  may  be  used  attributively,  predica- 
tively,  and  substantively  :  ter  reicfye  9lad)tw;  ter  2tad?bar  ift  reids; 
tcr 


Attributive  Use  of  the  Adjective. 

211.  Some  adjectives  are  only  or  mostly  used  attributively, 
as  :  1,  the  superlatives  and  ordinals;  2,  certain  adjectives  de- 
rived from  adverbs:  fyieftg,  tortig,  feitkrtg,  fci>3i)erig,  e.g.,  tie  t)ieftge 
3eitung,  but  not  tie  3eitung  ift  fyieftg  ;  3,  many  adjectives  in  -ifd\ 
-lids  -en  :    nortifd),  irtifd),  tiiglid),  anfang(id),  enrlt*,  gotten,  feiten, 
ftltern,  gliiferu  ;  4,  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  in  76,  2. 

1.  If  they  do  stand  in  the  predicate,  they  must  be  inflected,  and  the 
noun  may  be  understood,  e.  g.,  bie  fitcferimg  ift  cine  jlunblic^e,  not  tfiinbltdj. 

For  the  adjectives  in  -en  and  -era/  »cn  +  noun  is  substituted,  e.g.,  ein 
SSecfycr  son  purem  ©olbe.  But  in  poetry  the  adjective  is  found:  S)cr  <Stul)l 
tft  elfcnbeinern  (R.). 

212.  The  attributive  adjective  is  inflected  and  agrees  with 
its  noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case  :    5)iit  filler  ^oft  imt 
frtfd)em  @d)aum  ^at  er  mid)  ivol)t  gendh'ct  (Uh.).     It  may  stand 
uninflected,  however:  1.  Before  a  neuter  noun  in  N.  (and  A.) 
(very  rarely  before  a  masc.  or  fern.)  :    X3fteine  Gutter  fyat  matub 
tjiilrm  ©cwant  (G-.).    @3  i\t  ein  putelnarrtfd)  Jier  (F.  1167).     Fre- 
quently in  certain  phrases  like  ,,bar  ©elt",  "  cash  "  ;    ,,aur  gut 
©lucf".    Bare  :  ©ro§  9ftad>t  unt  »iel  Stj^  (Lu.).     £a3  2llter  ift  ein 
^oflid)  Wlann  (G.);  ,,fremc  unt  fvemter  ©tojf"  (F.  635.).     2.  When 
it  stands  after  the  noun,  mainly  in  poetry;  commonly  after 
coins,  weights,  and  measures:  £er  Jpauptmann  fubvt  tin  Sdnlt  ein 
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rot  son  ©ofte  unb  einen  (Efcer  will  (Uh.).  Sin  <Sd)Warm  son 
©aften  grojj  unb  Hein  (Bii.).  3^n  Sufi  rfoeinifdj,  funf  $fimfc  fliimtfd). 
In  prose  also,  when  the  adjective  or  participle  has  adjuncts: 
Xort  em  gutartigeS,  gejtttetcs  ^anrelssolf,  fd)n>elgent>  »on  ten  iippigen 
griid)ten  eineS  gefegneten  gleijjes,  foad)fam  auf  ©efejje,  tie  feine  2£oM* 
tl)ater  waren  (Sch.).  3.  Of  two  adjectives  the  first  stands  unin- 
flected in  certain  set  phrases;  when  the  two  express  one  idea; 
in  poetry,  very  frequently  in  Schiller  :  tit  gro§f)erjogltcb  fratifcte 
9kgterung;  tad  foniglid)  preu§ifd)e  3°^^-  2Cf^  tern,  ter  an  ten 
toiirtig  atten  ^auSrat  il)tn  rii^rt  (Sch.).  ten  falfd)  fcerraterifdjen  Slat 
(id.).  ,,3n  V™  ^eit  «ntl  ^eite  Sell"  (G.).  Schiller  has  ,,traurig 
ftnftrer  Slrgmo^n"  ;  ,,u>e(tHd)  eitle  £ol)eit";  ,,D  ungliicffeltg  jammerttol? 
ler  2ag"  ;  f,mtt  graufam  teufelif^er  2uft/'  etc. 


1.  Caitter,  and  generally  eitel,  both  in  the  sense  of  "pure,"  "nothing 
but,"  also  the  adj.  in  -er,  507,  2,  are  undeclined  :  2)a3  tjl  lauter  Unfinn. 
fiffet  eitel  ungefauert  S3rot  (B.).  Der  Joiner  Dom. 

213.  The  attributive  adjective  is  inflected  weak  after  cer- 
tain limiting  words,  viz.,  after  the  definite  article  and  pronouns 
declined  like  it;  after  ein,  fetn,  and  the  possessives,  excepting 
the  N.  sg.  of  all  genders  and  the  A.  sg.  neut.  and  fern.     Ex.  : 
ber  gute  2lpfel&aum  (Uh.  )  ;  utr  gIMtcfyen  ©tunte  ;  jit  jenem  frokn 
gefte;  cinciJ  fd^onen  Jaged  ;  an  einem  langen  Slfle  (Uh.);  fetn  griineS 
Jpau5  (id.);  etnc  arme  33auerin  (N.  and  A.  sg.);  etn  feiteneS  jlteit) 
(N.  and  A.  sg.). 

214.  The  adjective  is  therefore  declined  strong,  when  not 
uninflected  (see  218)   and  when  not  preceded  by  any  of  the 
above  limiting  words,  mentioned  in  213,  e.  g.,  Jpoltf  (SclwfticM, 
fiijjea  §offen  (Sch.).    ©tumme  filter  toter  ScMfce  (Platen  ?).    Also 
after  the  uninflected  pronouns  toelcfe,  fold?,  uiet,  luenig,  nte^r,  cttt>ad, 
nid)t>5,  and  after  uninflected  numerals.     Ex.:  Sr  gibt  tern  trcitcn 
$irten  mand)  blanfesJ  Stitcf  (piece  of  money)  fca»on  (Uh.).     JSeld) 
rcid)er  §immel  (G.).    ©old)  trefflidjer  s3Jionard)  (Sch.)  (see  216,  4; 
221). 
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215.  The  syntactical  distinction  between  strong  and  weak  inflection  of  the  adjec- 
tive, though  very  old,  is  by  no  means  clearly  drawn  even  now.    The  oldest  inflection 
of  the  adjective  is  the  so-called  •'  uninflected,"  identical  with  the  strong  noun  declen- 
sion.   When   the  pronominal  endings  spread  over  the  adjective  declension,  forming 
the  present  strong  adjective  declension,  the  adjective  probably  was   still  declined 
strong  even  after  a  pronoun  (ind.  article).    Of  this  there  are  traces  from  O.  H.  G.  down 
to  the  17th  century.    The  n-declension  of  the  adjective  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
manic languages.  Having  less  distinctive  and  fewer  endings  than  the  strong,  it  is  natural 
that  the  adjective  should  be  declined  according  to  it,  when  preceded  by  a  word  which 
had  the  strong  endings.    This  has  given  rise  to  the  syntactical  distinction  and  to  the 
feeling  that  two  strong  forms  should  not  stand  side  by  side.    When  an  adjective  be- 
came a  substansive  or  was  used  as  such,  it  was  always  inflected  weak,  with  or  without 
article.    This  explains  221,  1.    In  Gothic  the  present  participle  and  the  comparatives 
were  always  inflected  weak.    In  O.  H.  G.  appear  only  a  few  strong  comparatives  and 
superlatives. 

216.  Unsettled  usage  as  to  strong  and  weak  forms. 

1.  The  strong  genitive  sg.  m.  and  n.  turned  weak  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  this  is  now  the  prevailing  form  :  «£>of)e§  2ftut3"  (Bii.);   Mufgen 
9htf;m3  (Uh.).    ,,33orte  fitjjen  $aitd)0"  (Sch.).     The  pronouns  always  remain 
strong,  except  jener,  ieber,  of  which  a  weak  form  is  rare,  e.g.,  jeben  S3olf3 
(Uh.) ;  jenen  £ag§  (Bii.).     This  weakening  is  due  to  the  feeling,  that  two 
strong  forms  should  not  stand  together.     See  215,  217. 

2.  After  personal  pronouns  the  rule  is  strictly  the  strong  form,  as  the 
pronoun  is  not  a  limiting  word.     But  as  early  as  M.  H.  G.  weak  forms 
begin  to  appear.     Usage  now  favors  :  after  id),  bit,  er  (in  address),  mid), 
bid)  only  the  strong  form,  e.  g.,  ,,bu  fkrfer  $5r»g3foJ)n"  (Uh.) ;  id)  turner  SWann; 
after  mir,  bit  mostly  the  strong  form  ;   after  rotr,  iljr  the  weak  (if  fern, 
always),  e.g.,  2Ber  me  fetn  Srot  nut  S&ranen  a§  .  .  .  ber  femtt  eud)  nicfct,  tfjr 
l)tmmltfd)en  2ftiiid)te !  (G.).    In  ,,©egru§t  ifir,  fd)6ne  2>amen !  (G.),  the  comma 
makes  a  difference.     After  un§  and  eud)  (A.)  strong  and  weak  are  equally 
frequent.     After  un£  and  eud)  (D.)  strong  and  weak  coincide  of  course  : 
SWan  fottte  eud)  fd)ted)te  £erle  beifiecfen  (arrest)  laffen.    Sud>  faulcn  33urfd)en  ifi  jefct 
ber  fBrotforfc  f)6f)er  gelja'ngt. 

3.  In  the  vocative  the  rule  now  is  strong  form  both  in  sg.  and  pi., 
e.g.,  Utwrfcijamter  !   mermbtd)  jemanb  ge^ort  fatte  (G.).    £>it,  armer  ®ettf  (Sh.). 
The  plural  is  still  found  weak,  but  rarely,  as  :  Stefcen  ^reunbe,  e3  gab  kfpre 
Setten  al$  bte  unfern  (Sch.). 

In  O.  H.  G.  the  weak  form  was  the  rule ;  in  M.  H.  G.,  the  strong  in 
the  sg. 

4.  After    certain  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,    and    indefinite 
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numerals,  such  as  fold)e,  roeti^e,  etnige,  etlidje,  atte,  manege,  feine,  and  others, 
there  stands  in  the  N.  and  A.  pi.  very  frequently  the  strong  form  against 
the  rule,  but  rarely  in  the  G.  pi.  This  strong  form  is  the  older.  Even 
after  biefe  and  jcne  strong  adjectives  may  be  found  in  the  classics.  Ex.  : 
£>er  23lumenfyanbler  fyat  feine  fcfjone  9tofen  mef)r.  SSo  fyaft  bu  folcfye  |al6*»erfaulte 
SMrnen  gcfauft  ?  After  the  Q.  pi.  jweier  and  breter  the  weak  adjective  is  fre- 
quent, but  in  the  spoken  language  these  genitives  are  very  rare  :  ber 
5lnfauf  »on  jwet  neuen  $ciufern  or  j»ei  neuer  |>aufer,  and  not  jroeier  neuen  (or  -er) 
&dufer. 

217.  If  two  or  more  adjectives  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  noun, 
they  have  the  same  inflection.  If  the  second  adjective,  however,  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  noun,  forming  a  joint  idea,  then  it  usually  stands 
in  weak  form  in  G.  and  D.,  not  in  N.  and  A  It  can  often  be  formed  into 
a  compound  noun,  and  has  less  accent  than  the  first  adjective  :  Sr  traftterte 
un3  mit  fdjledjtem  roten  SBetne  (=  9totnmn);  bie  Solgen  blutiger  bitrgerlu^en  $ncge 
(=  Surgerfrtege). 

1.  After  certain  adjectives  like  folgenber,  ofctger,  erwciljnter,  gebadjter,  etc., 
the  second  adjective,  as  a  rule,  is  inflected  weak  in  all  cases  : 

oMger  anerfannte  <Sa^. 


The  Adjective  in  the  Predicate. 

218.  The  predicate  adjective  is  uninflected.     If  it  stand 
inflected  in  the  predicate,  the  noun  is  supplied  and  the  adjec- 
tive is  looked  upon  as  attributive:  £ie  $raft  ifl  |'d)tt»ad),  adein  tie 
Sufi  tft  gro§  (F.  2203).    Detn  ©ef^aft  ifl  cin  f^»tcrige«  (supply 
"one");  ,,te*  f  olijiflen  2o«  ijl  fetn  gliicflid)e«." 

The  adjective  (or  participle)  is  also  uninflected  when  it  is 
an  appositional  or  factitive  predicate  :  2Btr  famcn  gliirflid)  an. 
<Run,  fca«  fine  id)  bumm  (F.  961).  Xcr  ©laube  macfyt  (dig  (B.). 

219.  Certain  adjectives  are  only  used  predicatively.    Some 
of  these  are  really  nouns,  like  feint,  freunt,  tyeil,  fdjate,  not,  nii^e, 
(c^ult.     Others,  originally  adjectives  or  past  participles,  have 
been  restricted  to  this  use,  like  Ijabtwt,  abfyolt,  getroft,  anftdtfig, 
ttertuflig.     All  of  them  have  not  yet  become  full  adjectives; 
and  many,  if  with    adjective  form,  are  of  late    derivation  : 
afefpenjHg,  abtyofc,  ahventig,  au»Jfuitig,  I)antgcmein.     Ex.:    Cttilie 
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fonnte  tent  9JUtcfoen  nicfy  feint  fein  (G-.).  @tn  fdwer  iSJknn,  cine 
fd)ime  grait!  ijl  ter  Xtreftor  gliicflid?  genug,iljrer  fyabljaft  311  rcerten, 
fo  ,  .  .  (id.).  £ie  .ftnecfyte  nwrten  fyantgemein. 

1.  In  O.  H.  G.  the  adjective  in  the  predicate  is  still  inflected,  though 
not  always.  In  M.  H.  G.  it  is  rarely  inflected.  In  N.  H.  G.  seller  and 
fyal&er  are  stereotyped  strong  forms  used  for  both  numbers  and  all  gen- 
ders :  Die  9?acf)t  i|l  fjalber  tyin  (coll.) ;  ,,be3  9lafyt$  urn  Ijalber  Sttolf"  (student 
song).  SMer  ©cfjmerjen  unb  ihanfyett  (B.). 

Substantive  Use  of  the  Adjective. 

220.  The  adjective  when  used  as  a  noun  is  inflected  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  already  given  for  the  adjective  proper : 
Wlit  $leinem  fiingt  man  an,  mit  ©rojjem  l)brt  man  auf  (Prov.).     Xu 
©d>n?ert  an  meiner  2infen  (Korner).     Xie  Srften  roerlen  tie  Se^tcn 
fetn  (B.).    For  gender  see  160,  3.    No  inflection  is  the  rule  in 
certain  set  phrases:    ®Ieicb  imt  ©letd)  gefeilt  fid>  gem  (Prov.). 
3ung  unt  Slit,  ®ro§  unt  ^lein,  3teid)  unt  Strm,  son  $Ietn  an,  »on 
Sung  auf;  also  in  the  names  of  languages  :   Snglifcfy,  granjoftfds ; 
mein  gelieBte^  Xeutfc^  (F.  1223).    2Bie  ^ei§t  tiea  auf  3taUeni$  ?  Sr 
|at  »on  t^int  auf  ^ormegifc^  gefonnt.    Also  of  colors:  ©run,  33Iau. 

221.  Usage  admits  of  many  irregularities. 

1.  The  weak  form  in  the  plural  when  no  article  precedes  as  SSebtenten, 
33eamten,  ©djoiten,  Sungen,  or  rarely  the  strong  form  in  the  singular  like 
any  feminine  noun,  invariable  in  the  sg. :  tier  <Sd)6ne,  instead  of  ber  ®d)onen 
(G.  sg.).    See  215. 

2.  The  strong  or  weak  plural  after  atte,  etntge,  etltdje,  etc. :  aHe  ©elebrte, 
cinige  ©efanbte. 

3.  After  roaS,  ertoa^,  »iel,  etc.,  the  weak  form  is  rare.     See  214. 

4.  If  an  adjective  precede  an  adjective-substantive  and  is  inflected 
weak,  the  latter  is  of  course  weak  ;  if  the  adjective  is  inflected  strong, 
then  the  substantive  may  be  either  strong  or  weak.     The  latter  form  is 
perhaps  more  common  for  the  neuter,  the  strong  certainly  for  the  mascu- 
line nouns ;  SRetn,  fk  (ba$  SEBetfc)  tft,  o  $clbe  ©djimen,  jitr  OefeHtgfeit  gemacfyt  (G.). 
Die  armen  SSemanbten  ftnb  gewotynltdj  ntdjt  rotHfcmmen.    |>cc^geflellu  33camte  finb 
eutlafTen.   ©er  ncue  SBebtente  t)at  ein  angene^me«  Stugere.    See  F.  II.  6842. 
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a.  Do  not  confound  bod  9?ecf)t,  law — bad  9?ec()te,  the  right  thing ;  bad  ©ut, 
property  —  bad  ©ute,  the  good  (abstract)  ;  (bad)  <3<J)»arj,  black  (the  color) 
—  bad  ©cfywarje  (the  bull's  eye  of  a  target),  etc. 

Syntax  of  Comparative  and  Superlative. 

222.  These  may  be  used  just  like  the  positive,  only  that 
the  superlative  is  never  used  predicatively,  i.  e.,  uninflected, 
excepting  atlerliefcft,  e.  g.,  tie  SMitme  ift  allerliebft.     If  it  stands  in 
the  predicate,  it  is  always  weak,  being  preceded  by  the  definite 
article:   Xiefer  23cmm  ift  ter  fsodjjie  or  tiefer  Saitm  ift  am  t)bd)ften. 
These  two  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately,  however,  as 
they  too  generally  are  in  the  spoken  language.     The  first  is 
the  strictly  relative  comparison;  it  can  be  strengthened  by 
aller-,  e.  g.,  ter  f)ijd)fte  »on  alien,  ter  alkrMdjfte.    The  prepositional 
superlative  should  only  be  used  when  not  so  much  the  objects 
themselves  or  different  objects  are  to  be  compared,  but  the 
same  objects  under  different  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 
This  is  generally  the  "  absolute  "  superlative,  expressed  by  an 
adverbial  phrase :  Tier  (Starfe  ifl  am  mad)tia,ften  all  e  in  (Sch.), 
"  The  strong  man  is  most  powerful  standing  alone,  unimpeded 
by  the  weak."    Xie  $pfel  ftn&  auf  ter  fonnigen  <3eite  tea  ©artena  am 
reifften.    2ll«  33oot^  SUcbelieu  fpielte,  war  tag  2;^eater  am  sotlften. 

1.  The  "relative"  superlative  is  generally  preceded  by  the  definite 
article,  the  "  absolute  "  has,  as  a  rule,  cin  or  no  article.  Goethe  is  very 
fond  of  such  an  absolute  superlative  :  Sin  fttterliebfled  $utb,  a  most  lovely 
child.  £>ied  beutet  auf  ein  foatefled  (a  very  late)  9?antrercio.md  (G.)-  Notice 
also  :  weil'd  bie  SEBemgftcn  fonnen  (G.),  because  very  few  know  how;  ber 
gitrfl,  bie  Sltern,  bte  neucren  <Si>ra(|cn,  and  other  examples.  They  show 
absolute  (Comparison  with  the  definite  article.  The  absolute  superlative 
is  best  expressed  by  an  adverb  +  adjective  in  the  positive.  The  more 
common  adverbs  used  are  :  fefyr,  recfyt,  biicf)ft,  du{icr|l,  iil'craud,  e.g.,  eine  fyo<I)fl 
angenetyme  iibcrrafdjung,  cut  rc^t  bummer  Sunge. 

223.  Any  adjective  can  be  compared  by  -er,  -efl,  except 
those  that  are  never  used  attributively  (see  219)  and  a  few 
whose  fonn  seems  awkward,  like  Inedtfifd),  ticrrtfd),  but  the  latter 
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are  not  absolutely  excluded.    Slflein,  Weifj  ©ott,  fte  war  mefyr  fd)ult 
ate  td)  (F.  2960). 

224.  When  two  qualities  belonging  to  the  same  object  are 
compared,  mefyr,  member,  minter  are  now  used,  but  the  classics 
are  still  full  of  the  comparatives  in  -er. 

According  to  Lelimann  (L.  Sprache,  p.  206)  Leasing  uses  mel>r  only 
once  :  Sttefe  2lu3rufungert  ftnb  r|etorif(^er  al3  grititbUdj  (Le.).  Present  usage: 
©er  ®efefle  tft  wentger  §etmtu<fifdj  al3  bitmut.  Der  ©olbat  tft  meljr  tapfer  aU  flug. 

225.  Logically  the  superlative  cannot  be  used  of  two  objects,  but  it 
is  so  used  much  more  frequently  in  German  than  in  English,  e.  g. ,  Qv)ti 
(Sofme,  rootion  fte  ben  d'lteften  .  .  .  mit  etnem  spfeile  erfdj)o§  (Le.). 

1.  For  the  conjunctions  benn,  aI3,  after  the  comparative,  see  333. 

2.  Notice  the  bold  comparative  in  H.  and  D.,  IX.  311  :  9?un,  tft  ba3 
9Reine  meiner  al3  jemaU.    Such  forms  as  ber  Deinigfte,  etc.,  at  the  end  of 
letters  are  rare.    Seiber  is  a  comparative  of  leib  (adj.),  which  became  a 
noun  very  early,     fefterer  occurs  in  Lessing. 

SYNTAX   OF   THE   NUMERALS. 

226.  The  cardinals,  used  attributively,  are  indeclinable 
now,  except  etn,  eine,  ein.     The  G.  and  D.  of  jtrei  and  trei  now 
and  then  occur  still :  ftmiv:  3e«9en  Sftunfc  macfct  alle 

fuitt  (Prov.).     (Here  ,,jt»eter"  shows  the  case;  grcei 
would  not  be  clear.)     3&^e  ^n  ein^  Big  fyuntert. 

1.  To  express  the  year  the  cardinal  is  merely  added  to  ,,im 
34r(e)"  or  *°  nW  ^  im  3^«  ad^tje^n  ^uncert  ein  unt  ad)tjtg,  or 
shorter,  in  1813.    The  cardinal  shows  the  year,  the  ordinal  the 
month :  ©bt^e  ftarb  ten  22ten  S^arj  1832.    £anno»er,  ten  (1.)  erften 
Stuguft  1881.     The  ordinals  used  only  attributively,  see  211. 

2.  The  time  is  expressed  in  various  ways.     Answering  to 
such  questions  as:   2Gie»ieI  llf)r  ifl  eg,  welcfye  3ett  ifl  eg  or  tyaben 
ttir  ?  wie  ifl  eg  an  ter  3^it?   we  say  :  (£g  tjl  jroolf  tiorBei,  a6er  nod) 
ntd^t  etng.  Sg  i^  ein  Siertel  trei  or  aitftrei,or  etn  Siertelnac^  (iif?er) 
gioet  (all  mean  a  quarter  past  two).    @g  ijl  trei  $iertel  trei  or  auf 
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fcrei  or  cin  33tertel  »or  tret,  =  a  quarter  of  three.  G<J  ift  fyalb  jrcclf, 
=  lialf  past  eleven,  on  the  same  principle  as  oiertetyalb  (see 
229).  We  can  say:  20  SUHnuten  nacfy  je^n  (past  ten),  jttanjig 
»cr  jefm  (of  ten).  £er  3ug  fafyrt  3  Ub,r  20  2Rtnuten  natfymittagd  ab. 
2Bir  roollen  im3  urn  fiinf  treffen. 

227.  Used  substantively  the  cardinals  are  more  frequently 
inflected,  having  a  plural  in  -e  (see  429)  and  a  dative  in  -en 
(see  79):  S<5  roaren  ifyrer  fiinf  (e),  8»olf(e). 

1.  Colloquially  this  -e  is  very  commonly  used  as  far  as  19  incl.,  even 
when  the  figure  itself  be  meant,  which  stands  in  the  feminine  singular  : 
fciefe  9lc^t(e)  t(l  nic&t  gut  gemacijt.    Diefe  9?eun(e)  fk$t  fc&ief.    @lf  iji  bie  ©iinbe. 
<£lfe  uberfcf>rcttet  bie  je^n  ®ebote  (Sch.). 

2.  2)ie  9Kiflio'n,  bie  2Mttio'n,  bie  a)Jittiarbe  are  regular  nouns,  and,  unlike 
ljunbert  and  taufenb,  stand  in  the  plural  after  the  cardinals,  e.  g.,  brei  3KiU 
lionen,  but  fiinf  fjunbert,  fedj«  taufenb.     Da«  &unt>ert,  ba«  Saufenb  are  common 
nouns,  pi.  :  &unberte  +  hundreds,  Saufenbe  +  thousands:  e.g.,  ju  $unber= 
ten,  a  hundred  at  a  time  ;  bet  $unberttctufenben  bie  2Jlenfdjen  brutfen  (Le.). 

228.  f,S3eitie"  corresponds  to  Eng.  "both  "in  form  and 
use:  3ft  b<*3  $frct>  fln  betlen  2lugen  b(tnD  ?    It  may  have  the  defi- 
nite article  before  it:  tie  beiten  $itl)e,  "both  the  cows." 

1.  The  singular  6eib-  means  "  either,"  "each  "  (of  two).  SSctbed  Id'§t 
jtci)  |6ren  =  either  statement  is  reasonable  ;  bad  21benbmaf)l  unter  beiber  ®e* 
jlalt,  the  communion  in  either  form  ;  but  the  masc.  and  fern,  are  archaic. 
2)enn  ju  etnem  grogen  3Kanne  ge()6rt  betbcS  :  $Ietmgfetten  aid  Ulcinigfcttcn  unb 
wic^ttge  Dinge  aid  wic^ttge  Singe  ju  befcanbcln  (Le.).  SBctbed  has  supplanted 
beibe,  beidiu  (pi.),  which  are  still  common  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Notice  betbed  —  unb  =  both  —  and.  33eibed>  ein  lijbltcfyer  ^onig  unb  mdcfyttgcr 
er  bet  2anje  (Bil.). 


229.  1.  Peculiar  are  the  compounds  of  the  ordinals  with  fyalb  following 
them  and  felb  preceding  them  :  33icrt(e)6,alb  (3J),  ncunt(e)b,alb  (8$),  meaning 
bad  »ierte  nur  fjalb  or  wcniger  ein  ^atb,  bad  neunte  nur  Ijalb.  Drci^c^ntelialb  gaji  = 
12  8a§  aber  bad  13te  nur  ^alb.  Ags.,  Icelandic,  Danish,  and  L.  G.  have  the 
same  forms,  though  in  the  two  latter  "  half  "  precedes  the  ordinal.  It 
does  not  go  back  to  O.  II.  G.  ©cl&anber  =  er(felbfl)  bcr  jwettc,  two  of  them  ; 
felObm$eb,nt,  himself  the  13th,  thirteen  of  them  (G.)  ;  felbbritt,  felbincrt  gen- 
erally uninflected.  ©elbfl  jroanjigflcr  (Le.).  The  cardinal  is  not  common, 
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but  Lessing  lias  wfetb  fitnfstger."    This  composition  is  more  common  than 
tyalb-  in  the  modern  dialects. 

2.  Notice  also  the  cardinals  in  -er,  as  in  ben  funfttger  Sa^rcn — either 
"from  1850-60"  or  "  from  50-60  years  old."  It  is  now  classical.  This 
-er  occurs  in  the  names  of  the  unit,  ten,  etc. :  ber  Stner,  bet  Seljncr,  etc. 
See  5O7,  1.  3it  jtueit,  brttt  also  occur  for  $u  jroeien,  breien. 

SYNTAX   OF   THE   PRONOUNS. 
Syntax  of  the  Personal  Pronoun. 

230.  1.  £it,  sg.,  tf)r,  pi.,  are  used  in  familiar  intercourse 
in  the  family  and  among  intimate  friends,  in  addressing  God, 
in  sermons,  in  solemn  discourses  and  in  poetry.     Ex. :  $ennft 
lu  ta3  Sant,  wo  tie  Sitronen  bliilsn  ?  (G.).    SUnter,  alter  $ater !  tit 
fannft  ten  Sag  ler  grettyeit  nid)t  met)r  f  dj  a  u  e  n  ;  tit  folljl  tt)it  1}  5  r  e  n 
(Sch.).    Srb-ab'ner  ©eift,  tit  gabfi  mir,  gabfl  mir  atteo,  toaritm  ic^  bat 
(F.  3218). 

2.  'Bit,  3.  p.  pi.,  is  used  everywhere  else,  even  among  rela- 
tives in  some  families;  also  when  grown  children  address  the 
parents:  2Go  mofjnen  @te,  twenn  id)  fragen  tarf  ? 

3.  This  peculiar  use  of  Sic  sprang  up  early  in  the  18th  century.   It  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  use  of  the  singular  6r  and  Sic  in  address,  which  were  the  height  of  politeness  in 
the  17th  century.    Gr  and  2ie  are  due  to  the  use  of  §err  and  grau  in  direct  address.   In 
Chamisso's  ,,5{5etei  ©rfjlemiljl"  the  gray-coat  always  addresses  Peter  with  ,,ber  §err," 
f..  g.,  ,,3RC\3e  bet  £err  metne  ^"tringH^fett  entfdpulbicjen  .  .  .  t^  ^a6e  etne  SBitte  on  tfin." 
§etr,  grau,  3^re  @naben,  (Sure  Gsceltenj,  Seine  aKojeftat  were  followed  by  the  "plural  of 
majesty"  (see  311,  2):  §ert  'Defter  nmrben  bo  fate^iftert  (P.  3524).    5fir3  erfie  roetten 
Seine  3Hajefl4t,  fca§  bte  3lrme'e  o^n'  9luf)^u6  SBo^men  rdume  (Sch.).    §ert  was  reduced 
to  mere  ,,er"  as  early  as  M.  H.  G.,  e.  g.,  er  Sigfrid  ;  in  the  16th  century,  ,,23erter  er 
Starrer."    This  form  encouraged  the  use  of  the  pronoun  er  in  direct  address. 

4.  3*>r,  in  addressing  one  person,  was  early  very  respectful  and  has  maintained  itself 
in  the  drama,  except  in  comedy,  to  this  day,  and  might  be  called  the  "  stage-address," 
and  is  due  to  Eng.  and  Pr.  influence.    See  Schiller's  9Karia  Stuart. 

231.  The  gradation  as  to  politeness  and  etiquette  now  is  about  as 
follows  :   1.  For  princes  and  all  persons  of  high  standing,  Stire  ®naben, 
Sure  Gxceflen},  Sure  SWajeflat,  with  the  verb  in  the  pi.     2.  <Ste,  addressing 
one  or  more  persons,  verb  always  in  the  pi.,  e.  g.,  burfte  id)  <3te  fccgletten  ? 
3.  3f)r,  pL  of  bu,  and  3f>r  in  the  drama  addressing  one  or  more  persons, 
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e.g.,  ©pat  fommt  3§r,  bod)  3$r  fommt  (Sch.).    See  F.  981,  988.     4.  <£r,  (Sic, 
addressing  one  person,  now  rare.     5.  2)it/  if)r,  as  in  230,  1. 

232.  The  genitive  of  the  pronouns  of  the  1.  and  2.  persons  stands 
very  rarely  after  nouns.     Goethe  has  it  once,  Bmetn,  bed  ©eogno'ften,"  "of 
me  the  geognost,"  but  it  is  common  as  the  object  of  verbs,  after  adjec- 
tives and  numerals  :  3d)  Mtt1  cud),  nefymt  eud)  mciner  an  (F.  1875).    The  un- 
inflected  possessive  mcin,  betn  are  by  some  interpreted  as  predicate  genitives, 
e.  g.,  ber  33ed)cr  ifl  betn  (Sch.).    As  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  posses- 
sive adjectives  were  used  as  genitives  of  the  personal  pronoun  than  vice 
versa,  this  interpretation  is  hardly  correct.     (See  441,  a.) 

233.  The  personal  pronouns  always  accompany^  the  verb. 
In  the  imperative  ,,@te"  always  stands,  but  tut  and  il)r  only  for 
emphasis:   2iefret  eure  ^einfre  (B.).     33Ieiben  <Sie  gefaKtgfh     See 
F.  1908. 

1.  In  poetry,  colloquially,  and  in  merchants'  letters  the  pronoun  is 
often  not  put :  33in  weber  Sraulem,  iocber  fd)on,  fann  ungelcitct  nad)  £aufe  ge$n 
(F.  2608).     See  F.  3429.    3f>r  SBerteS  (viz.,  <5d)ret&en)  »om  18ten  bicfc«  (viz., 
SSftonatS),  ^>ak  cmpfangen.    Notice  the  set  phrases  Mtte,  I  pray  ;  banfe,  thank 
you  ;  gefdjroetge  (conjunction,  "say  nothing  of"),  before  which  id)  has  to 
be  supplied.     2^ut  ntdjtS,  ber  3ube  toirb  serbrannt  (Le.),  no  matter,  the 
Jew  .  .  . 

2.  Colloquially  the  subject,  if  a  noun,  may  bo  repeated  in  the  shape  of 
a  pronoun,  as  in  Eng. :  ber  iltrdjljof,  er  Hegt  true  am  Sage  (G.).    See  244,  3. 

234.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  have  demonstra- 
tive and  determinative  force.     (Compare  the  cognate  Latin 
is,  ea,  id.)     Hence  if  they  refer  to  lifeless  objects  or  abstract 
nouns,  they  rarely  stand  in  the  G.  and  D.  cases,  but  they  are 
supplanted  by  the  regular  demonstrative  pronouns  or,  if  gov- 
erned by  prepositions,  by  ta(r),  fytn,  t)er  +  the  preposition. 
Ex.:   Xcm  8ieBd)cn  fetnen  ©ru§ !    3d)  Witt  ta»ou  ni*t>J  l)ijren  (F. 
2104).    Jpafrt  eitcb  uorfyer  root)!  prapartert  (F.  1958).   2I((cin  i*  jjlaufc1, 
hi  fyiiltft  nid)t  »iel  ta»on  (viz.,  »on  ^cr  Sleliijion)  (F.  3418). 

1.  Also  e$  (A.)  is  thus  supplanted,  when  referring  to  an  individual 
object:  2Bo  liegt  9)ari«?  .  .  .  !>en  ginger  brauf  (not  auf  ed)  bad  nefyuten  »tr 
(Arndt).  5?enn'd  ©ludf !  $erj  J  2ie6e !  ©ott !  id)  ^abe  fcinen  ftamen  bafur  (F. 
3455-6),  Jfcnnilbu  ilonbon?  S3cfud)e  baffelbe  jcbcnfatl<J. 
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Concord  of  Pronoun  and  Noun. 

235.  The  pronoun  of   the  third  person  agrees  with  the 
noun  which  it  represents  in  gender  and  number.     The  con- 
cord of  the  pronoun  with  the  natural  and  grammatical  gender 
has  been  treated,  see  165,  166;  also  the  neuter  sg.  eg  repre- 
senting a  plural  and  any  gender,  see  168. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  ,,eg". 

236.  1.  Sg  is  the  indefinite  subject  of  impersonal  verbs 
denoting  states  of  the  weather  and  other  natural  phenomena, 
e.  g.,  eg  regnet,  fconnert,  bli^t,  fdweit,  fyagelt,  eg  fyat  gegla'tteift,  eg  tagt, 
eg  tmntert,  eg  fcunfelt,  fcammert,  taut,  etc. 

2.  Sg  is  made  the  indefinite  subject  of  verbs,  not  really  im- 
personal :   Sg  fcfyfagt  elf;  eg  fcrennt,  eg  flopft,  Hingelt,  eg  gel)t  log, 
lautet;  also  in  the  passive  and  reflexive:  eg  mirt  getanjt,  gefungen, 
gefpielt ;  compare  man  tanjt,  man  raft.    Sg  gel)t,  fpiclt  ft$  l)ter  gut 
=  it  is  good  walking,  playing  here.     SGoWn  foil  eg  nun  gefyn 
(F.  2051). 

a.  Such  an  e3  is  used  by  poets  to  give  a  vague,  mysterious,  ghostly 
impression.  Schiller's  ,,Iauc^er,"  Goethe's  ,,§ocl)5ettHeb"  and  ,,£otentan$" 
are  full  of  them :  llnb  ol3  cr  tm  wittigen  ©djlummer  lag,  fcewegt  e^  ftc^  unter  bem 
SBctte  (Q-..).  The  e^  (treated  so  far)  except  in  the  passive  and  reflexive  verb- 
forms  cannot  be  omitted  like,  for  instance,  the  expletive  ,,c3"  sub  3,  5. 

3.  Sg  is  made  the  grammatical  subject  of  a  verb,  when  the 
logical  subject  follows  later:    Sg  jogen  trei  33iirfdje  n>ol)l  u'ber  ten 
Dtyettt  (Uh.).     Sg  fcfyritt  t^m  frifcb  jur  @eite  ter  HiiljenUe  ©eno§ 
(Uh.).     SeeF.  3490-1;  3674-77. 

The  logical  subject  cannot  be  another  pronoun,  e  g.,  e<?  war  t$/  e§  warcn 
<Ste/  as  in  Eng.  "  it  was  I,"  "it  was  you,"  which  is  a  late  construction. 

a.  In  ballads  and  other  folk-lore  this  e-S  is  not  required  and  inversion  is  still  possi- 
ble, as  was  the  rule  in  O.  H.  G.,  without  c§  at  the  head  of  the  sentence.  For  after  all, 
e§  was  here  used  not  merely  to  denote  an  indefinite  subject,  but  to  account  for  an  inver- 
sion which  had  no  apparent  cause.  It  is  an  "  expletive  "  and  superfluous  as  soon  as 
any  other  part  of  the  sentence  stands  at  the  head  bringing  about  the  inversion.  It  is 
of tenest  translated  by  "  there."  German  tales  begin  ,,(SS  luat  cinmal  .  .  .  ",  "  There 
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was  once  .  .  .  " .  ©alj  etn  Snafc'  ein  SKcSIein  flefyn  (G.).  ©tettt'  ein  ftnabe  fid)  mi*  an  bte 
©cite  (id.).  The  construction  id)  Bin  cS,  3I)r  fcib  c§,  "you  are  it,"  as  in  Ags.  and  as 
English-speaking  children  still  say,  is  already  the  rule  in  O.  H.  G.  Nor  can  we  say 
in  German  ,,id;  bin  et"  and  ,,Ste  ftnb  cr,"  but  id)  Sin  e3,  ba3  tin  id),  bet  bin  id),  id)  bin 
berjenigc,  melcfyer  .  .  .  ,  I  am  he  who  .  .  . 

4.  Peculiar  is  the  impersonal  ,,e3  gtebt,"  "  there  are  "  or  "  is," 
which  is  not  a  very  old  phrase,  but  rare  in  M.  H.  G. ,  in  which 
e3  with  pi.  verb  was  even  possible. 

„<£$"  is  here  the  indefinite  subject  and  has  taken  the  place  of  the  more 
definite  ,,ba3"  or  a  noun,  which  "gave,"  "  furnished,"  "  produced"  a  cer- 
tain thing.  Hence  ,,e3  giebt"  is  always  followed  by  the  accusative :  »e$ 
gtebt  <3d)ltige,"  "  Somebody  is  giving  or  will  give  somebody  a  whipping." 
Si,  ba  gab13  weflfaPfd)en  ©$infen  (Scheffel).  ,,£3  giebt*  is  not  well  followed 
by  a  noun  in  the  sg.  denoting  one  object  or  individual,  e.  g.,  £3  giebt  Ijter 
etnen  $unb,  but  by  nouns  in  the  pi.,  by  abstract  and  material  nouns :  (£$ 
gie&t  fcinen  Bufafl  (Sch.).  See  F.  1118. 

5.  @3  is  used  as  the  subject  of  impersonal  verbs  followed  by 
an  objective  personal  pronoun  (D.  or  A.),  denoting  states  of 
mind  and  body :  (£3  bitrftet  mid),  e3  fyungert  ifyn,  e£  rent  mid},  e3  i|t 
i^m  bange. 

If  the  objective  pronoun  or  any  other  part  of  speech  precede  the  verb, 
e«J  is  not  necessary,  but  it  may  be  retained.  Ex. :  3d)  fdjroijre  eut^  ju,  tnir 
i|V3  aid  roie  ein  Iraum  (F.  2040).  !>ir  mtrb  gewt^  ctnmal  kt  bciner  ©otta^nli^" 
fcit  bange  (F.  2050).  2)?ir  i(l  fd)led)t  ju  mute,  "  I  do  not  feel  well." 

6.  S3  stands  further  as  indefinite  predicate  and  as  indefinite 
object.     See  204.     3«  totefem  ©inne  fannfl  tu^  twagen  (F.  1671). 
See  further,  F.  2012-14  ;  2080.     @ie  meint,fcu  fcifl  cntf(ol)n;  un& 
l)alb  unt  t)a(&  Mjl  tu  eg  fdjon  (F.  3331-2). 

In  the  last  illustration  and  in  similar  ones  ed,  if  translated  at  all,  may 
be  rendered  by  '•  so  "  :  @ie  finb  i»o^I  miibe  ?  D  ncin,  aber  i^  bin  e§  geroefen, 
=  I  was  (so). 

Syntax  of  the  Reflexive  Pronoun. 
237.     The  reflexive  pronoun  always  refers  to  the  subject: 

Gs  ift  fcer  So^n  ter  Xcmut,  tie  fid)  felbjl  bejwungen  (Sch.).  tie  ^at 
fid)  jeglid)Ci3  crlaubt  (id.). 
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1.  The  dative  was  already  lost  in  O.  H.  G.    In  M.  H.  G.  the  use  of 

jtcf)  as  dative  is  very  rare.  Luther's  Bible  is  still  full  of  the  dative  of  the 
personal  pronoun  for  the  reflexive,  e.  g.,  Die  $etben,  ba  fte  bad  ®efefc  ntd>t 
tyaben,  (tub  (|le)  Ujnen  felbjl  ein  ©cfefc.  Die  SBetdfceit  laffet  tijr  fagen,  =  wisdom 
will  take  advice,  ©ott  fdjuf  ben  SRenfdjen  u)m  pm  S3ilbe.  Lessing  has:  SBer 
jtcf)  $natt  imb  gaff  iljm  felbft  jit  leben  nkfyt  entfcpcjjen  fann,  ber  lebet  anberer  ©Has' 
auf  tmtner.  But  this  »t6m"  stands  also  because  there  is  already  one  fid;.  It 
is  very  rare  in  the  classics  and  does  not  occur  in  the  spoken  language. 

2.  <3ell>jl,  felber  strengthens  the  reflexive  pronoun  and  prevents  its  con- 
founding with  the  reciprocal.  For  examples  see  above.  But  fel&fl  (felber) 
is  far  from  as  common  as  the  Eiig.  self  (selves). 

Syntax  of  the  Eeciprocal  Pronoun. 

238.  As  such  are  used  ung,  eucfe,  fttfe,  both  in  the  accusative 
and  dative  :   UnD  (fte)  ntcften  fid)  (D.)  ju  unt>  gni§tm  fid)  (A.) 
freuntlidi  im  ©piegel  (H.  and  D.,  VEL  42).     SBenn  ftd)  tie  gitrfteit 
befe^en,  miijyen  tie  Diener  ftd)  mortett  unt  toten  (Sch.). 

Bat  if  any  ambiguity  arises,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  unvarying 
form  etnanber  or  the  inflected  etner  (ber  etne)  ben  anbern  referring  to  masc. 
nouns,  bte  etne  bie  anbere  referring  to  fern,  nouns,  bte  etnen  bte  anbern  pi.  of 
both,  are  used  instead  of  them  and  even,  though  tautologically,  in  addition 
to  them.  Ex.:  unb  lieben  un3  unter  etnanber  (B.).  @te  fpotten  ber  eine  bed  anbern. 

Syntax  of  the  Possessive  Pronouns. 

239.  The  possessive  pronoun  used  adjectively  agrees  with 
the  noun  like  any  other  adjective.    See  212.    The  uninflected 
forms  mein,  fcetn,  fetn  stand  in  the  predicate  and  can  be  subjects 
only  when  used  as  nouns  with  or  without  the  article,  e.  g., 

unt  £ein  ifl  atieS  &\ntt3>  llrfprwng  (Prov.). 


1.  Standing  in  the  predicate,  therefore,  it  is  right  to  say  :  Da3  33ud> 
if!  mein,  metne^,  ba^  metne,  ba3  meinige.    As  subjects  referring  lo  bad  33itdj  : 
SKetned,  bad  metne,  bad  metnige  tft  scrloren,  =  mine  is  lost. 

2.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  right  possessive  be  used  when  per- 
sons are  addressed  with  @te,  bit,  tfyr  (3f?r).    Sljr  refers  to  <Ste,  bein  to  bit, 
cuer  (Siter)  to  t^r  (3|r),  e.g.,  <Sie  ^aden  3^re  grau  2Kutter  serloren?    SBc^in 
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nrirb  bid)  betne  S5ermeJTenf)ett  nod)  fityren  ?    £>urdj  be3  SKanneS  Vtbermut,  ben  3&r 
burd)  Suer  33rautgemad)  jum  Serene  gefitfjrt  (Sch.). 

240.  Of  ter,  tie,  tag  meine  (ter,  tie,  tag  tneini.qe),  when  used 
substantively,  ter,  tie  -Sftetne,  pi.  tie  Sfteinen  (with  capital  let- 
ters), denote  persons,  viz.,  friends,  relatives,  etc.;  tag  SOtetne 
or  tag  -Btetmge  denote  my  property,  duty,  share,  deserts. 

Ex.  :  2)er  £err  fennet  bte  ©etnen  (B.).  ©te  f>at  baS  31>rtge  er^alten  (her 
dowry),  tfarbtnal  !  3d)  fcabe  bag  Sfteinige  getljan.  S^un  <Sie  bag  S^re  (Sch.). 
Diefen  SDlorgen,  aid  id)  @ie  tm  tfreife  bev  3|rtgen  fanb  .  .  .  (id.).  "@attj  ber 
Styrige,"  «bie  2)eimge,"  »bie  Detnc"  are  proper  letter-endings. 

241.  The  possessive  pronoun  must  be  repeated  like  the 
article  with  nouns  of  different  gender:  ©em  tyofyer  ®ang,  fetne 
etle  (Seftalt,  feine^  SftwtteS  Sac^eln,  feiner  Slugen  ®etoalt  .  .  .  (F. 
3395-8). 

242.  1.  As  fein  and  tf»r  are  both  reflexive  (referring  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence)  and  non-reflexive  (referring  to  another  noun)  an  ambiguity 
may  arise,  which  should  be  avoided  by  using  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
instead  ;  either  beffen,  beren  always  preceding,  or  bcffcl&en,  berfelbcn  either 
preceding  or  following  the  noun.     Ex.  :  SRolanb  rttt  fymterm  23ater  f)er  mil 
beffcn  <3d)ilb  unb  ©d)«erte  (Uh.).    »3Ktt  feinem    <5d)ilb"  would  have  meant 
Roland's  shield.     Compare  the  following  lines  of  the  same  poem,  in 
which  ifym  prevents  ambiguity  :   9t.  ritt  fcinterm  3?ater  ^er  unb  tritg  i^m  fctncn 
ftaifen  ©peer  jufamt  bent  fejlen  ©djitbe.    Compare  grau  9?.  9?.  gtng  mit  ber 
£au3f)dltertn  unb  i|rer  9Hd)te  nad)  bem  2Karfte,  i.  e  ,  Mrs.  N.  N.'s  niece  ;  but 
tnit  ber  £au<3ljdltertn  unb  bcren  9?id)te,  i.  e.,  the  housekeeper's  niece.    S$  etfre 
jeber  feiner  (the  father's)  imbeftodjcnen,  »on  35orurteilen  freien  Siebe  nad)  (Le.). 

2.  The  possessive  of  the  3.  person  is  in  the  people's  language  often 
repeated  for  emphasis  after  a  genitive  of  possession  and  also  after  a 
dative  :  ,,2Jleincm  Setter  fein  ©artcn."    Comp.  "  John  his  mark."    This  is 
not  to  be  imitated  though  it  occur  now  and  then  in  the  classics  and  quite 
frequently  in  the  18th  century  :  Sluf  ber  Sortuna  iljrem  ©d)tff  (Sch.)  ;  bed 
3U0  feinem  ©tut>l  (id.).    3|r  artet  me$r  nad)  eure3  S3ater3  ©cifl  al«  nad)  ber 
Gutter  i^rem  (id.).     See  180,  4. 

3.  The  definite  article  cannot  precede  the  attributive  possessive  pro- 
noun.    Sener,  btefer  and  such  adjectives  as  ol'gebaifyer,  erwatmtcv  seemingly 
do,  but  such  constructions  as  biefer  bein  ©ofyn,  obgebadjtcr  metn  ©d)reiber  are 
rather  appositional. 
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243.  1.  By  a  license  the  possessives  lose  inflectional  endings  in  such 
set  phrases  as  occur  in  3d)  mod)te  brum   mein  Jag  nidjt  Ueben  (F.  2920). 
5Rein  Sebtag  benf  id)  bran  (Sch.).    $ab'  id)  bid)  bod)  mein  Sage  ntd)t  gefefyen  (F. 
4440).     These  phrases  are  in  the  transition  stage  to  adverbs  and  the 
apostrophe  may  stand  or  not. 

2.  ©ein  is  in  proverbs  and  in  one  phrase  «fetner  Sett"  =  "In  due  time," 
"in  —  time,"  still  used  for  the  feminine  ib,r,  a  remnant  of  the  earlier 
periods,  when  tljr  could  not  be  used  as  the  reflexive  possessive:  ©ein  2.f)or 
fennt  jebe  $uf)  (Prov.).    Untreue  fd)lagt  feinen  eigenen  &errn  (Prov.).    w©einer 
3eit"  is  an  adverbial  genitive,  in  which  feiner  has  become  non  reflexive 
so  that  it  apparently  stands  at  times  for  ibjer,  unfereS,  etc.     Reflexive  : 
W21tle3  2>ing  wdbjt  feine  3eit"  (Hymn) ;  but  non-reflexive :  ©te  war  feiner  3eit 
(once)  eine  grope  ©angertn. 

Compare  the  relation  of  Eng.  "  his"  and  "  its."  The  latter  sprang 
up  in  Shakspere's  time.  "  Its  "  is  the  genitive  of  "  it."  InSh.  "his" 
stands  frequently  where  later  "its"  is  used. 

3.  The  use  of  the  German  definite  article  where  in  Eng.  the  possessive 
is  used,  is  by  no  means  as  strict  and  as  common  in  the  spoken  language 
as  the  grammarians  would  have  us  believe.     Take  for  instance :   SWein 
armer  tfcpf  ift  mtr  serrutft.    2Hein  armer  ©inn  if!  nrir  serftucft  (F.,  I.  3383-6). 
©olang  id)  mid)  nod)  frtfd)  auf  mctnen  Seinen  fiibje,  geniigt  mtr  biefer  ^noten|lod: 
(F.  3838-9).     See  154. 

In  the  17th  century  „$%"  was  used  also  for  all  persons.  "  Simplicissimus  "  is  full 
of  this  misuse. 

Syntax  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun. 

244.  £  e r,  tie,  t  a 3,  always  accented,  points  out  without 
reference  to  nearness  in  time  or  space.    It  is  generally  well 
translated  by   "that,"   also  by  "this,"   and  by  a  personal 
pronoun. 

Ex.:  2)  em  SJoIfe  $ter  (this)  »trb  Jeber  lag  ein  fteft  (F.  2162).  36er,  nrie 
id)  mid)  feljne  bid)  511  fdjauen,  fyak  id)  »or  b  e  m  (that)  5Renfd)en  (Mephistopheles) 
ein  fcimUd)  ©raiten  (F.  3480-1).  D  glutfltd)  b  e  r  (he),  ben  tbj  bele^rt !  F.  1981). 
$)er  (for  her)  fiab1  id)  bte  Sreube  »erbittert  (Bo.).  SSeb,e  b  e  m,  ber  2?oltair(en)« 
©djriften  uberb,aupt  nid)t  mit  bent  fte^tifdjen  ®eifl  Itefl,  in  weldjem  er  cinen  Setl  ber< 
felben  gefdjrteben  (Le.). 

1.  The  genitives  bed,  beffen,  beren  sg.  fern.,  berer  and  beren,  pi.,  are  used 
substantively  as  follows : 
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a.  2)ed  is  archaic,  but  occurs  in  compounds  like  bedfyalb,  bedwegen,  ber* 
geftalt,  etc.,  e.g.,  £>ed  freut  fid)  bad  entmenfdjte  3>aar  (Sch.).  2Bir  ftnb  ber  feined 
»ert,  bad  nnr  bitten  (Lu.),  We  are  worthy  of  none  of  those  (things),  etc. 

6.  Deffen,  beren  G.  sg.  fern,  and  G.  pi.,  are  used  when  they  have  the 
force  of  possessives  (see  242). 

c.  The  present  usage  favors  berer,  G.  pi.,  referring  to  persons  and  bercn, 
Veffen  referring  to  tilings.  But  the  classics  do  not  agree  with  this.  Gen- 
erally these  forms  are  antecedents  of  relative  pronouns.  Ex. :  3ejpO  fag' 
mir  bad  Snbe  berer,  bie  son  Sroja  fefyrten  (G.).  $at  bad  $tnb  fdjon  3af)ne?  £d 
Ijat  beren  »ier.  T>ort  ftefyt  man  bie  (Sitter  berer  (of  the  gentlemen,  lords)  son 
2BebeIolj. 

2.  The  lengthened  forms  in  -en  and  -er  sprang  up  as  early  as  the  15th  century  both 
in  the  article  and  in  the  pronoun.    Luther  has  ,,benen,"  D.  pi.,  but  the  short  genitives 
,,be3"  and  ,,ber."    In  the  18th  century  they  lost  -er  and  -en  again,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  desire  of  distinguishing  between  article  and  demonstrative,  and  between  the  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  uses  of  the  latter.    Goethe  has  still  ,,unb  »on  benen  2Kenfd)en  bie 
fie  befonberS  fcfydfoen."    Present  usage,  however,  requires  the  short  forms  of  the  pro- 
noun, when  used  adjectively. 

3.  Notice  the  frequent  emphatic  force  of  the  pronoun,  e.  y.,  33cm  9Jec$te,  ba§  mit  un8 
geboren  ifl,  con  bem  iff  leiber  nie  bie  grage  (F.  1978-9). 

X  i  efer ,  jener. 

245.  liefer  points  out  what  is  near  in  time  and  space,  jener 
what  is  remoter.  'Biefer  is  "the  latter,"  jener,  "the  former." 
They  are  used  substantively  and  adjectively  :  Tiefe3  jitnge 
ftraitenjimmer  fyat  ©efiifyl  unt  ©timme  (Le.).  Xiefer  nrilTS  trotfcn, 
»a^  jener  feuc^t  fcegefyrt.  Dice  33latt  ^ier  —  liefes  tcilljl  tit  geltent 
mad)en?  (Sch.). 

1.  2)a3,  bted  like  ed,  but  less  frequently,  can  bo  the  indefinite  subjects 
of  neuter  verbs.    See  236.     E.  g.,  2)a«  iff  bie  9Wagb  be«  9?acl)bar<J.    Dad  ifl 
ein  weifer  33ater,  ber  fetn  eigen  ^inb  fennt  (Sch.).     2>tcS  ifl  bie  3lrt  mit  ^eren  urn* 
jugcfin  (F.  2518). 

2.  Died  unb  bad,  bted  unb  jened  have  the  force  of  ,,trgenb  fin,"  e.g.,  SBir 
ftnb  ntd)t  melir  beim  erflen  ®Iad,  brum  bcnfen  roir  gern  an  bted  unb  bad  (Song). 
Unb  er  flrerfte  aid  flnabe  bie  ^anbe  ntdjt  aud  nad)  btcfcm  unb  jcnem  (H.  and  D. 
V.  G4). 

3.  Dicfcr  is  strengthened  by  f)ier ;   ber,  jener  and  bad  by  ba,  e.g.,  3WU 
bem  ba  nxrben  <Sic  nii1)t  fertig  (Sch.).    3encr,  in  the  sense  of  "  the  other  "and 
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"  to  come,"  »in  iencr  3«t",  in  jenem  Sekn.    <Sljafj>ere13  ©efyenft  fijmmt  ttrirflid) 
aud  jener  Selt  (Le.). 

246.  When  not  referring  to  persons  tyier  +  preposition 
may  take  the  place  of  Ciefer,  and  fca  +  preposition  the  place  of 
t>er  and  jener,  e.g.,  2Ber  fonft  tft  fcfyuto  fcarcm  al3  ifyr  in  2Gien ?  (Sch.). 
£)cwm  fcfyrceigt  fceS  ©angers  £>oflid)fett  (?).     £iernad)  (according  to 
this)  mup  He  2e3art  eine  ganj  anfcere  getuefen  fein. 

1.  Notice  the  two  strong  forms  in  Lessing's  SIHeS  biefc^,  fetne  Srftnbungen 
unb  bie  ^i(lorifc^en  SJfatertalien,  fnetet  er  benn  in  einen  fein  langen,  fern  f(^»er  ju  faf* 
fenben  SRoman  jitfammen.  For  an  bag,  wad  .  .  .  /  son  bem,  wad  ...  no 
baran  wa$  .  .  .  ,  basjonwad  .  .  .  should  be  substituted,  though  this  is  done 
colloquially.  »2Bir  badjten  baran,  wad  bit  ie^t  anfangen  wurbeft"  is  not  elegant. 

247.  1)  e  r-,  t>  i  e-,  t  a  3  j;  e  n  i  $  e  is  generally  Tised  substan- 
tively  followed  by  a  relative  clause  or  a  genitive.    Used  adjec- 
tively  it  stands  for  tier,  Die,  la3  when  a  relative  clause  follows, 
e.  g.,  lieienigen  SJtenfc^en,  tpelcfye  ,  .  .     The  best  usage  accents 
ter,  tie,  ta&     Used  adjectively  it  has  only  medium  stress. 

Ex. :  Diejentgen  ber  $nahn,  welc^e  i|re  Stufgafeen  nic^t  gcmac^t  fatten,  mu^ten 
nacf)fi§en  (stay  after  school).  Siebet  biejemgen,  welt^e  euc^  tterfolgen  (B.). 

248.  T>  e  r-,  He-,   baffelbc  denotes  identity.     It  refers 
to  something  known  or  mentioned.     It  is  used  equally  well 
substantively   or   adjectively.      It  can   be    strengthened  by 
,,eben":  $Rit  atter  £reite  semenf  i$  cure  ©abenj  ter  Diirfttge  fotl  jlc^ 
Derfelben  erfreuen  (H.  and  D.  II.,  74-5). 

1.  2)er  namti^e  also  denotes  identity,  but  is  not  written  as  one  word. 
wDerfclMge"  is  rarer  than  berfelk.    SBar  bad  nt(|t  bcr  ®icn(lmann  (porter),ber 
Die  Sludwanberer  Bctrogen  ^at  ?    £>er  namlic^e. 

2.  ©elfctg  without  ber  is  rare,  e.g.,  ©elbiged  weijj  id^  gewip  (Heyse). 

249.  <5etb,  felber,  (elbft  distinguishes  one  object  from 
another.     It  strengthens  personal  and  reflexive  pronouns.    It 
is  made  emphatic  by  eben,  also  in  the  phrase  ein(er)  unb  terfelbe. 
©elber  and  felbft  do  not  differ  in  meaning,  but  in  use.    <3elber  is 
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never  made  an  adverb  as  felfyl  is.  ©elfrer  always  follows  the 
word  it  qualifies,  though  it  need  not  stand  necessarily  directly 
after  it:  3$  fel&er  or  felbft  fyabe  il)n  gefefyen.  SBer  jmetfelt  9tatf)an, 
tap  tbr  nicfct  (see  309,  2)  tie  Sf)rlid)feit,  bie  ©rofmitt  felber  feit  ? 
(Le.)  2Ber  antern  eine  ©ruBe  graft,  fa'Ut  felbfl  fyinein  (Prov.). 

1.  .©elbft  has  become  also  an  adverb  with  the  force  of  ,,fogar."  and  then 
stands  best  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  unaccented  :   ©elbft  fin  jo 
IjtnimHfdjcS  tyaar  (viz.,  Psyche  and  Amor)  fanb  nad)  ber  SkrMnbung  fid)  ungletd) 
(GO- 

2.  Notice  the  compounds  bafelbft,  fyte(r)felbft,  in  that  or  this  very  place  ; 
also  the  force  of  »»on  felbjl"  in  :  2)te  2)Ju^le  gefyt  ntc^t  son  jelbjl  (of  its  own 
accord). 

For  feI6  with  ordinals  see  229.     Alone  it  is  very  rare,  e.  g.,  roeil  er  in 
felbem  (im  $ala'jle)  atte  urn  ftrf)  »erjammelt  |attc  (Le.). 

250.  ©  o  I  cfo   means  +  "  such."    It  describes  what  is  pointed 
out.   It  is  used  adjectively  and  substantively :  Jpilfreicbe  s})?a(itc ! 
etncn  fol^en  (2Bcg)  getgt  mir  an,  ten  id)  ttermag  ju  gcl)en  (Sch.).   2Bo 
twar  tie  Ubcrlegitng,  aU  nrir  ,  .  .  (old)e  9ftad)t  gelegt  in  fold)e  ^pant 
(id.). 

1.  The  use  of  fold)  for  the  personal  pronoun  or  ber-,  bie-,  baffelbe  is  not 
good  although  found  now  and  then  in  the  classics,  e.  g.,  Slid  jte  bie  SWooS* 
tytitte  erreidjten,  fanben  fie  folctje  aitf  ba«  lu|1tgfie  (see  3OO,  2)  audgefd)nturft  (Q.). 

2.  For  fold)  ettt,  fo  etn  is  a  frequent  equivalent.     It  is  more  common  in 
the  spoken  language  than  fold)  etn.     Lessing  and  Goethe  are  very  fond  of 
it,  e.g.,  @o  etn  £>td)ter  tft  ©tyaffpcre  unb  ©fyaffverc  fafl  ganj  allctn  (Le.).    3d) 
fann  mid)  md)t,  wie  fo  etn  2Bort^elb,  fo  etn  Jugenbfdjroafcer,  an  metnem  SSBiHcn  h>dr- 
men  unb  ©ebanfen  (Sch.). 

,,©0  etn"  docs  not  come  from  ,,?old;  cin,"  but  from  cin  fo  before  adjective  and  nonn  : 
,,etn  fo  ^o^cr  Junn"—  ,,fo  cin  ^ofjcr  SEurm,"  then  ,,fo  etn  Xurm." 

Syntax  of  the  Interrogative  Pronoun. 

251.  SBcr,  +  "who,"  "which,"  and  iwa^,  +  "what,"  are 
used  substantively  only:  2Bfl3  fummcrt  e^  tic  ?i>tvtn,  ter  man  tie 
3ungen  raubt,in  wcjfen  SBalte  fte  fcriiflt  (Le.).    5^un,  n?en  licbcn  jivct 
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son  eud)  am  meiften  (id.).    2Ba$  ifi  fcer  langen  9tefce  furjer  ©inn  ? 
(Sch.). 

1.  Once  the  genitive  after  wer  and  wad  was  common.    2Ber  is  almost 
entirely  supplanted  by  weldjer,  and  wad  by  wad  fur  ein.    But  wad  +  geni- 
tive, which  generally  looks  like  an  accusative,  still  remains  in  phrases 
like  23ad  SBitnber(d)  (Le.).    2Bad  bed  Seitfeld,  SBad  £enfetd.    2Bad  ijl  SBeijjed 
bort  am  ajiinen  SSalbe  (G.).    See  181, 188. 

2.  SBem  only  refers  to  persons.     When  it  refers  to  things  or  whele 
sentences  wo(r)  +  preposition  is  substituted.     SBcju  ber  Cam  ?  (F.  1322). 
SBoran  erfennft  bit  ben  Dteb.     SSor  before  a  vowel,  wo  before  a  consonant. 

3.  In  the  spoken  language  »»a3"  is  preceded  by  a  preposition  that 
does  not  govern  the  accusative:  jit  i»a$,  mtt  t»a3;  but  ttomtt/  too$u  are  pref- 
erable.    The  classics  have  it  too.     Even  fiir  »a8,  urn  tta^,  bitrc^  wad  are 
supplanted  by  wofur,  worum,  woburdj.    3u  wad  bte  9)offe?  (G.)    Sftit  wad 
fann  ic^  aufiuarten  ? 

4.  2Bad  in  the  sense  of  waritm  and  wte  is  originally  an  absolute  accusa- 
tive, e.  g.,  SBad  fle|t  i|t  itnb  legt  bte  £a'nbe  in  (=  in  ben)  ©djojj  (Sch.).    SSad 
wirb  bad  £er$  bit  fd^wer  (P.  2720). 

5.  Mark   the  interrogative  adverbs :   WO,  +  where ;   wann,  +  when  ; 
Wte,  +  how ;  wo(r)-  with  preposition ;  warunt,  +  wherefore,  +  why,  only 
interrogative.     For  their  etymology  see  551. 

252.  2B  eld)  means  +  "which"  and  singles  out  the  indi- 
vidual, though  etymologically   it  inquires  after  the  quality. 
It  stands  adjectively  and  substantively :  Unfc  fceldjer  i|V3,  ten  tu 
am  meiften  Hebft?  (Sch.).     2Md)e3  Ungefyeure  ftnnet  ifer  mir  an? 
(id.). 

In  exclamatory  sentences  wetdj  is  originally  interrogative,  often  fol- 
lowed by  ein  :  3Belcb  ein  Sukln,  weldj  ein  ©ingen  Wtrb  in  unferm  ^)aufe  fein ! 
(Song).  See  F.  742. 

253.  2Ba3  fiir,  toag   fiir  ein  inquires  after  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  a  person  or  thing.     2£a3  fiir  always  stands 
adjectively,  t»a3  fiir  ein  adjectively  and  substantively.    2Ba3  is 
separable  from  fiir  ein.     Lessing  is  particularly  fond  of  this 
separation.     2Ba3  fiir  stands  before  the  singular  of  a  noun 
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denoting  material  and  before  a  collective  noun;  before  the 
plural  of  any  noun.  2Ba3  fiir  ein  inquires  also  after  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Ex. :  SBad  fur  SBein  tfl  bied  ?  SBad  fur  Serge  .  .  .  trennen  und  berat  nod)  ? 
(Le.).  SSad  in  Sa^lon  id)  bir  fitr  einen  fd)b'nen  ©toff  gefauft  (id.). 

Syntax  of  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

254.  There  being  no  original  relative  pronouns,  the  other  pronouns  were  naed  as 
such  or  conjunctions  like  so,  dar,  da,  unde  (see  below)  connected  coordinate  sentences, 
one  of  which  later  became  subordinate.    The  first  pronoun  used  as  a  relative  was  ber, 
tie,  baS,  in  O.  H.  G.  SBeldjcr,  rcer,  rcaS  developed  into  relative  pronouns  gradually.  First 
they  were  made  indefinite  pronouns  by  means  of  the  particle  so,  O.  H.  Q.  so  hwelich(go), 
so  hwer(so),  so  hwas(so)  >  M.  H.  G.  swelich,  swer,  twos  =  whosoever,  whatsoever  > 
N.  H.  G.  rcelctyer,  act,  »a§,  which  can  be  strengthened  by  nur,  audj,  imraet  (=  ever).   To 
say  therefore  that  the  interrogative  is  used  as  the  relative  is  hardly  correct,  though,  no 
doubt,  the  indirect  question  had  its  influence  in  the  coincidence  of  the  forme  of  the 
interrogative  and  indefinite  relative  pronouns.    The  demonstrative  ber,  bie,  bag  intro- 
duced the  coordinate  clause,  which  afterwards  became  subordinate;  and  clause  and 
pronoun  were  then  called  relative.    ZBcldjcr  is  only  of  the  16th  century. 

255.  X  e  r  and  n>  e  I  d?  e  r  are  equivalent.      After  personal 
pronouns  ter  is  preferable.     Euphony  should  decide  which  is 
to  be  used.     Sin  ^rauenjtmmer,  ta3  itnft,  ift  efren  fo  efel  al$  ein 
•iDiann,  fcer  fid)  fdjmtnft  (Le.).    $Md)er  is  preferable  after  ber^ 
tenure.     The  following  sentence  is  bad :  £ie,  Me  tie  SJiutter  ter 
Winter  roar,  if}  gejtorben. 

1.  Of  the  four  relatives  ber,  welcfy-,  wer,  wad  only  »  e  I  dj-  can  also  be 
used  adjectively,  the  other  three  only  substantively.  The  genitive  of 
ber,  bie,  bad  is  always  beffett,  beren,  sg.  and  pi.,  never  bcrer.  Ex.:  2Ber  fein 
<S5efefc  acfytet,  ifl  efcen  fo  madjtig  aid  »er  fein  ®efefc  $at  (Le.)  5(m  SRontag,  an 
t»eld)em  Jage  roir  abreijlen  .  .  .  But  this  is  not  very  elegant. 

256.  £er   and   tvctdficr  will   take   any  antecedent  soever. 
But  iver,  wad,  having  sprung  from  indefinite  and  compounded 
pronouns,  require  none.     2£er  admits  of  no  antecedent  at  all ; 
rcaa  may  have  any  other  neuter  pronoun,  an  adjective  (pref- 
erably in  the  superlative),  or  a  whole  clause,  e.  g.t  ^itr  tt»a3 
trein  $el)t  unt  nidst  treto   (ins  ©cMrn)  gcl)t,  ein  pracbtig  2£ort  ju 
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tienflen  ffc&t  (F.  1952-3).  Sflles  was  ijl,  ift  cemiinftig  (Hegel). 
2Ga£  tit  ererfct  son  teinen  latent  fcaft,  erttrirfc  e3  urn  e3  git  fceft^en  (F. 
682-3).-  £em  £errltcfyften,  was  aitd)  ter  ®eifl  empfangen,  trangt 
immer  fremt  unt>  fremter  ©toff  ftd)  an  (F.  634-5). 

1.  Sr,  tt>er;  ber  2JZann  tter;  ber,  wer  are  impossible.  But  Goethe  has  (in 
the"  Walpurgisnacht  >1),  F.  3964:  @o  <£ijre  bem,  went  £§re  gebiityrt.  The 
proverb  says  :  ,,<£l)re,bem  (£|re  gebiifyrt,"  the  Bible  ,,(£f)re,bem  bie  Gtyre 


2.  S®a0  referring  to  a  substantive  and  todcfye^  referring  to  a  whole 
clause  are  not  present  usage,  though  the  classics  use  them  so.    2)ie  2llten 
fonnten  bai?  Sing  nicfyt,  tt)a§  t»tr  §ofIicf){eU  nennen  (Le.).    5yon  fritter  Sugcnb  an 
$atte  mir  unb  meincr  ©c^wefler  ber  Skter  felb(l  tm  Sanjen  llnterrt^t  gegekn,  welched 
etnen  fo  ernjlljaften  5Kann  witnberli^  genug  fatte  fleiben  fotten  (G.)- 

3.  If  »er  has  a  seeming  antecedent  the  latter  stands  after  the  clause. 
The  antecedent  is  nothing  but  the  subject  of  the  main  clause  repeated 
for  emphasis  in  the  shape  of  another  pronoun.     If,  however,  trer  and  its 
seeming  antecedent  do  not  stand  in  the  same  case,  the  latter  is  indis- 
pensable.   Ex.  :  SBer  9>ec^  angreift  kfubelt  ftd)  (Prov.).    SSer  iiber  getuiffe  £)inge 
ben  Skrjknb  nt^t  serttert,  ber  !^at  leinen  511  »erlteren  (Le.).    SSBer  siele^  bringt,  ttnrb 
jnand^em  etlra^  bringen  (F.  97).    But"  SSBer  ein  3Kal  lugt,  bem  glaufct  man  ntd^t 
unb  toenn  er  au^>  bit  SEBa^r^eit  fimcfyt  (Prov.).    SEBer  ba  |at,  bent  ttnrb  gegeben  (B.). 
The  same  is  true  of  roaS:  2Ba3  man  nti^t  wet^,  bad  tkn  brauc^te  man  «nb  tt>ad 
man  tt>et§,  fann  man  ntd)t  faattdjen  (F.  1066-7).    grit^  ii6t  ftcf),  tcad  ein  3J?eifler 
Werben  ttriH  (Sch  ).     For  the  gender  in  this  illustration  see  168. 

4.  The  old  short  form  t»e$  is  now  archaic  except  in  toeSljalfc,  teeS* 
n>eg  en  :  2Be3  SBrot  itf)  effe,  be3  Sieb  ic^  ftnge  (Prov.). 

257.  If  the  dative  and  accusative,  governed  by  a  preposi- 
tion, do  not  refer  to  a  person,  tt>o,  now  rarely  t>a,  with  that 
preposition,  are  generally  substituted  :    9Mt3  ift  3ufaU  ;   am 
foenigften  bas,  t»o»on  t>te  2l6ftd)t  fo  flar  in  tie  2htflcn  leitd^tct  (Le.). 

1.  (So,  the  oldest  relative  conjunction,  has  now  been  crowded  out  from 
the  spoken  language,  though  it  was  very  common  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries:  £>te  Unfe  &anb,  bap  bad  $aityt,  fo  er  tljm  abgeijauen  (Uh.).  23on 
alien,  fo  ba  famen  (Bii.). 

258.  The  relative  adverbs  tt>  o,  "  where  "  and  t)  a  (colloqui- 
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ally);  fca,  mann,  foenn,  wo,  "when";  rate,  "as  "take  the 
place  of  a  relative  pronoun  governed  by  a  preposition  when 
they  refer  to  nouns  denoting  time,  place,  and  manner. 

Ex.  :  tfennjl  bu  ba3  £anb  »o  tie  Sttrcncn  bliifm  ?  (G.).  (£3  gtbt  im  3ftenfdjen* 
leben  Stugenblicfe,  TOO  cr  bem  2Beltgei|l  na^er  ijl  al3  fonft  (Sch.).  3n  biefem  2Iugen* 
blicfe,  ba  twr  reben,  tfl  fein  S^ra'nn  metyr  in  ber  ©cfynmjer  Sanbe  (id.).  »2)ie  3frt 
unb  2Beife  tone,"  "  the  manner  in  which."  (,,2Bie*  is  more  forcible  than  nin 
Welder.")  D  fcfyimer  Sag,  J»etm  enbltc^  ber  <3olbat  tn<3  Seben  ^eiinfc^rt  (Sch.). 

1.  This  construction  is  old  only  with  the  demonstrative  adverbs  used 
as  rektives,  viz.,  da,  ddr,  danne.  Slflnjo,  atlba,  wofelbft  are  archaic. 

Syntax  of  the  Indefinite  Pronouns. 

259.  (Etnandeintge  can  precede  a  numeral  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun.  They  mean  "  some,"  "or  so,"  "odd":  etn 
adit  2age,  a  week  or  so;  etnige  ttlerjto,  3at)r,  forty  odd  years. 
The  order  may  also  be:  f,ein  3^^  fiinfje|n." 


1.  Grimm  thinks  this  phrase  has  lost  ,,ober,"  as  if  it  meant  etncn  lag 
obcr  je^n,  etn  3af)r  ober  funfte^n.  No  doubt  ,,etnige  »terjig  Sa^r"  has  lost 
,,unb"  and  stands  for  etnige  unb  Sterjtg  3a^r,  forty  (and)  odd  years. 

260.  Sin,  etroas,  warmer,  jentant,  toelc^c,  etntgc 
can  be  strengthened  by  irgent  (compounded  of  io  +  hwar  and 
gin  =  "ever,"  "where,"  "you  please,"  gin  corresponding  to 
L.  -curi).  For  the  origin  of  fta3,  »cr,  tuelc^,  see  254.  21  d),  tvcmt 
id)  etma^  auf  tid)  fiinnte  !  "  if  I  could  influence  you  at  all  (F. 
3423).  2Ba<5  anters  fu$e  gu  beginnen  (F.  1383).  £ie  3agJ  ijl  to* 
immer  t»a3  unt  eine  2Irt  »on  ^ricg  (G-.).  $>icr  ftnt  ^irfdjen  ju  »cr^ 
faufen.  SBidfl  t>u  weldje?  ^pafl  t>u  irgenD  mad  »erloren? 


1.  They  stand  generally  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusativa  (Eintg 
is  rare  in  the  singular,  and  for  it  itgenb  etn  is  better  used. 

261.  $  1  1-.  The  following  examples  show  the  many  vari- 
ous forms  of  afl-  :  ad  bag  ©elt>;  all  ted  ®etoe$,  ailed  tad  ©elD,  »ad 
foK  Cad  ailed  ? 
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1.  Stffe  stood  in  M.  H.  G.  only  after  prepositions  as  still  now,  e.  g.,  f>ei 
atte  bem,  "  withal."    2Ktr  ttrirb  son  atte  bem  fo  bumm  (F.  1946).    The  form  atte 
before  the  article  and  not  preceded  by  a  preposition,  though  very  com- 
mon in  the  classics  and  in  the  spoken  language,  is  not  so  good  as  all  or 
att  with  strong  endings,  e.g.,  2111  ber  ©djmerj  (G.).    9ltt  or  atte  in  such 
phrases  as  ber  SSein  tjl  att,  "  there  is  no  more  wine,"  has  hardly  been  satis- 
factorily explained  yet. 

2.  Notice  the  following  meanings  ;   2ltte  ©tunben  einen  £l>eel6ffel  »ott,  "  a 
teaspoon  full  every  hour."     The  singular  in  the  sense  of  "every  "is 
rarer,  auf  alien  gall,  in  every  case.     Sitter  Slnfang  tfl  fcfywer  (Prov.).     2HIc3 
£>ms   waf)rt  fetne  3eU,  ®otte3  Siefc  in  (Erotgfeit  (Hymn).     The  singular  in 
the  sense  of  Eng.  "  all  "  is  archaic,  alien  SBinter  (Logau,  quoted  in  Grimm's 
Diet.),  all  winter.     For  all  day,  all  night,  we  say  best  bte  ganje  9fact)t,  ben 
ganjen  Sag.    Notice  also  in  aHer  grii§,  "  very  early,"  in  atter  ©title,  in  atte  SSBelt. 

3.  The  plural  of  jeber,  jebweber,  jeglt^er  is  rare.    It  is  expressed  by  »aKe." 
Even  the  singular  of  the  last  two  is  now  archaic  and  rare. 

262.  St  a  n  dj  e  r  does  not  differ  from  the  Eng.  "  many  "  in 
use  and  force.    Compare  etn  manner,  man^  einer,  mand)er  gute 
SJiann,  manc^  ein  guter  SKann,  mand)e  fdione  35Iumc. 

263.  35  i  e  I  and  w  e  n  t  g,  denoting  the  individual  and  used 
substantively  denoting  persons,  must  be  inflected  ;   if  they 
denote  an  indefinite  number,  quantity,  mass,  they  are  gener- 
ally uninflected.     T)enn  toicle  ftnfc  berufen,  afeer  twenty  e  ftnt) 
wa^et  (B.).    23tel  nofy  f)afi  fcit  »on  mir  gu  tyoren  (Sch.).     3^ 

id)  »iel,  tod?  mod)te  i(^  alle^  wi|Jen  (F.  601).     Ss  fiutieren  iriel 
faner  in 


1.  SSieler,  -c,  -e^  denotes  "various  sorts,"  e.g.,  irieler  SBetn;  in  composi- 
tion   irielerlet  SBein,    "  many  kinds  of  wine." 

A  fuller  treatment  of  the  large  number  of  indefinite  pronouns  and  numerals  belongs 
rather  to  the  Dictionary. 
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SYNTAX   OF   THE   VERB. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS. 

264.  According  to  meaning  and  construction  the  verbs 
may  be  variously  divided  :   1,  into  independent  verbs;  2,  into 
the  small  class  of  tense  auxiliaries  and  the  modal  auxiliaries. 
See  267.     Again:  1,  into  personal  verbs,  which  can  have  any 
person,  the  1.,  2.,  or  3.,  as  subject;  2,  into  impersonal  verbs, 
which  have  the  indefinite  subject  e3,  ,,e3  rennet."     See  236. 

The  personal  verbs  again  divide:  1,  into  neuter  or  subjective 
verbs,  as  tie  <5onne  fcbetnt  (see  179);  2,  transitive  or  objective 
verbs,  the  direct  object  of  which  stands  in  the  accusative 
(transitive  proper,  see  198)  or  in  the  genitive  or  dative 
(called  also  in  trans.,  see  184,  190). 

As  subdivisions  of  transitive  verbs  may  be  regarded :  1,  the 
reflexive  verbs;  2,  the  causative. 

The  reflexives  again :  1,  into  reflexives  proper,  which  occur 
only  as  reflexives,  e.g.,  fid)  gramcn,  to  pine;  fid)  erbarmen,  to  feel 
pity;  2,  into  both  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  used  re- 
flexively,  e.  g.,  fid)  it>afd)en,  fid)  ttereinen,  ftd)  tot  ladjen. 

The  pronoun  is  always  in  the  accusative,  but  see  197. 

1.  Transitive  verbs  have  often  intransitive  or  neuter  force,  but  there 
can  be  no  direct  object  then.  I>a3  9>ferb  Jtefyt  ben  SBagen,  but  £>ie  2Dotfcn 
jte&cn  am  £immel.  Personal  verbs  can  also  be  used  without  a  logical  sub- 
ject :  Da8  SBaflTer  raufdjt,  but  (£3  raufdjt  im  SRofyre.  Also  the  modal  auxilia- 
ries occur  still  as  independent  verbs ;  S5k3  fott  bad?  but  2Bo^in  fott  ber 
£>teb  3cfliid)tet  fein  ?  See  267. 

Syntax  of  the  Auxiliaries. 
I.    §  a  b  c  n  and  fein. 

265.  $  a 6 en  forms  the  compound  tenses,  active  voice: 

1.  Of  all  transitive  verbs  :  id)  tjabe  getragen,  id)  fyabe  betedt,  id) 
t)abe  angcHagt. 
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2.  Of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  of  reflexive    and  impersonal 
verbs  proper.    Sr  fyat  e3  ntd)t  gemod)t,  l)at  fid)  gewafdjen,  ed  fyat 
geregnet,  e$  Ijat  mid)  gereut. 

3.  Of  intransitive  verbs  which  have  no  direct  object,  at  most 
the  object  in  the  Gr.  or  D.    Sr  fyatte  mein  gefpottet,  er  $at  mir 
gefd)at>et,  er  Ijatte  gelad)t,  getveint,  gefdjlafen. 

4.  Of  (intransitive)  verbs  of  motion  when  the  mere  action 
within  a  certain  space,  the  effort,  and  its  extent  are  to  be 
emphasized,  without  reference  to  direction,  point  of  depar- 
ture or  destination.    21.  tton  £>umfcoft>t  Jjat  fciel  gereift,  —  was  a 
great  traveler.    Ter  ©taflfnedtf  fyat  eine  ©tunfce  fyin  itnti  |er  gerttten. 
Sr  ^atte  in  SBien  je^n  3«^e  gefa^ren  (Le.).      X)a3  £ammd)en  ^at 
ge^iipft,  ter  gifdj  l)at  gefdjwommen.     J)as  $leine  (the  little  one)  ^at 
nod)  nie  gegangen  (has  never  walked).     (Soptyte  ^at  geflettert  lint) 
ftd)  tie  <Sd)iirje  jerrtiJen.    1;er  ©djnefllaufer  ^at  fdjon  langft  gelaufen 
(finished  running  long  ago).     Good  usage  favors:  Tie  llfyr  fjat 
einmal  gegangen,  aber  je^t  fte^t  fte  ftid.     Tie  ^iiWe,  t»ie  9ftafd)ine,  ia5 
9laD  ^at  gegangen,  but  ifl  is  frequently  used. 

5.  Of  ft$en,  jle^en,  Itegen,  anfangen,  begtnnen,  auf^&ren.    But  in 
S.  GL  fetn  is  more  common  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  classics. 
2Co  fyafct  tf)r  gefejjen,  geflanr>en  ?    SBann  ^at  lie  @d?ule  angefangen  ? 

266.     <Sein  forms  the  compound  tenses: 

1.  Of  all  verbs  of  motion,  except  some,  which  take  fjafren, 
when  action  simply  is  denoted.  See  265,  4.  These  take  fetn 
when  the  direction,  points  of  departure,  destination  and  ar- 
rival are  mentioned.  These  circumstances  are  often  expressed 
by  inseparable  and  separable  prefixes  in  compound  verbs. 
Ex.  :  ,,Der  5D?at  ift  gefommen."  Sr  tmrt>  gefatlen  fein,  =  he  proba- 
bly fell.  2£ir  ftnfc  fd)nefl  fytnafcgejh'egen.  Tie  ©eefa^rer  ftnt>  auf  ber 
3nfet  ©fi^e  gelanfcet.  Tie  ©torcbe  fmt)  nad)  ©iiten  gejogen.  Ter 
@ta(Ifned)t  ift  in  einer  ©tunte  ^tn  unt  tjer  geritten,  =  he  rode  to  a 
certain  place  (there)  and  back.  Tie  geinte  fmt>  entflofyen,  ent^ 
iaufen,  etngetrojfen.  2Cir  fine  fd)on  me^rere  SJiale  umgejogen  (moved). 
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2.  Of  certain  verbs  denoting  a  springing  into  being  or  pass- 
ing away,  a  transition  and  development,  growth  and  decay, 
often  expressed  by  er-,  tier-,  ger-,  and  separable  prefixes.     £ie 
yRiiti}  ift  gefroren  (<  gefrieren,  but  e3  t)at  gefroren  <  frieren,  there 
was  a  frost).    £a$  ©eil  ift  aerrijijcn.    £er  8d)nee  ift  gcfdjmoljen. 
,,£er  Srucer  ware  nid)t  geftorben."    £ag  25aiimd)en  ift  gen>ad)fen.    £ie 
reid)en  2eute  fint>  im  $rtcge  serarmt.    XaS  2id;t  ift  erlofd}cn.    £ie 
<2d)ale  ift  gefprungen  (cracked).    Ter  Settling  roar  eingefdjlafen  (had 
fallen  asleep).     In  the  compound  verbs  it  is  just  this  prefix 
that  called  for  fein.     Compare  trinfen  —  ertrtnfen,  fdjeinen  —  er^ 
fd)eincn,  n?ad)en  —  ern>ad)en,  fyungern  —  »erl)ungern,  fricren  —  erfrieren. 

3.  Of  fein,  bteiben,  fregegnen,  folgen,  gelingen,  gefcte^cn,  gliirfen,  for 
which  it  is  hard  to  account  by  meaning,  but  see  283,  2.     Ex.: 
£3  ift  ifym  nicbt  gclungen,  gegliicft.    £a3  ijl  fdion  allefi  tagewefen. 
Gin  I'iijjer  Jroft  ifl  it)m  geMieben  (Sch.). 


4.  JgaBen  has  gained  upon  fein  in  German,  bat  not  so  much  as  English  "  to  have  "  upon 
"  to  be."  golgen  and  fccvjeijnen  were  once  generally  compounded  with  fyobcn.  Also  the  ten- 
dency to  use  intransitive  verbs  as  trausitives,  so  strong  in  Eng.,  has  increased  in  Ger- 
man.   While  in  Eng.  one  can  "  run  "  a  locomotive,  a  sewing  machine,  a  train,  a  ship, 
in  German  fufyren,  Icitcn,  in  Oang  tringen,  getraucfyen,  or  the  verb  of  motion  +  lafien  or 
tnac^cn,  will  have  to  be  used.    Der  ftittfcfyer  ^at  un§  fc^neU  gefafyrcn.    3)er  ipcftiDionljat  ben 
SSagen  corgefafyren.    33?an  fonnte  bie  gcuerfpru^e  ntdjt  in  (Sang  bringen. 

5.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  use  of  §d>en  and  fcln  lies  after  all  mainly  in  the  way  in 
\vliich  a  verb  is  used,  transitively  or  intransitively,  and  in  the  meaning.    The  student 
should  attend  particularly  to  these  points  and  not  be  too  timid,  as  in  many  cases  usage 
is  by  no  means  settled. 

As  to  the  omission  of  fyofccn  and  fein  in  dependent  clauses,  see  346. 

II.     SPECIAL  USES  OF  THE  MODAL  AUXILIARIES. 

This  subject  belongs  really  rather  to  the  Dictionary,  but  the  appreciation  and  trans- 
lation of  these  verbs  is  so  difficult  that  a  brief  treatment  of  them  is  given  here. 

267.  1.  tf  o  n  n  e  n  denotes  ability  ;  £>er  $tfdj  fann  fdjiDimmcn.  $tcr  ficty1 
id),  id)  fann  nid)t  anberd  (Lu.).  Possibility  :  Sfyr  Fonntct  tl>r  SBcrfjcujj  fctn,  mie^ 
in  bad  ®atn  jitjie^cn  (Sch.).  Knowledge,  "  to  know  how,"  its  oldest  mean- 
ing: $atmft  bu  Stalte'nifdj  ?  Compare  fonncn,  "to  have  learnt,"  then  "to 
be  able  "  ;  femten  (  <  kanjan,  causative  of  fann  —  fonncn),  "  to  be  acquainted 
with"  ;  nriJTcn,  "to  know." 

2.  25  it  r  f  e  n  denotes  :  1.  Permission  and  authorization  :  £>u  barf|l  aud) 
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ba  nur  fret  erfd)einen  (F.  836).  Dljnc  3agbfd)ein  barf  niemanb  auf  bte  3agb  geljtt, 
2.  "  To  have  occasion  to,"  "  reason  for,"  "  need  "  :  SWan  barf  ben  <5d)litfFel 
tutr  jwei  2M  umbretyen  unb  ber  9Hegel  fprtngt  suritrf,  "  You  need  ..."  £>u 
t>arf|l  {(htauSge^en,  bte  Sitft  ijl  Ijter  fetyr  fd)led)t,  "  You  have  good  reason  to  gc 
out  ..."  This  force  is  the  oldest,  but  rather  rare  now.  8.  "To  trust 
one's  self  to  "  :  Sffier  barf  u)n  nemten  unb  wer  fcefennen:  3d)  glaufc  ttyn  (®ott)  (F. 
8433-5).  This  force  has  sprung  from  1  and  2  and  from  the  verb  tar  — 
tiirren  +  dare,  whose  meaning  was  embodied  in  barf  —  bitrfen.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  nearly  given  up  the  original  force  of  "  need,"  "  want," 
still  apparent  in  2,  to  its  compound  beburfen.  In  some  editions  of  the 
Bible  bitrfen,  "  to  want,"  and  tar  —  tiirren,  "  to  dare,"  are  still  the  rule.  In 
later  editions  fcebitrfen  and  burfen  have  been  substituted  for  them.  4.  The 
preterit  subjunctive  (potential,  see  284,  3)  bitrfte  is  used  for  a  mild  asser- 
tion :  £>te  9Rad)tt>elt  bitrfte  33cbenfen  tragen,  btefeS  Urteil  jit  unterfdjrciben  (Sch.), 
"  Posterity  very  likely  will  ..."  2)a3  bitrfte  &u  fpat  fetn,  "  I  fear  very 
much,  that  is  too  late."  Etiquette  admits  such  redundant  phrases  as  : 
£)urfte  or  barf  id)  mir  erlaitben,  etc. 

3.  ?W  b  g  e  n  denotes  :  1.  In  its  oldest,  but  now  rare  sense  except  in  dia- 
lect, "  ability  "  and  "  power."  This  it  has  given  up  to  ,,fonnen."  Compare 
its  cognates  "  may  "  and  "  can  "  in  Eng.:  S^r  2lnMitf  gibt  ben  Sngeln  ©tarfe^ 
wenn  feiner  fte  ergritnben  mag  (F.  247-8),  "  although  no  one  is  able  ..." 
2.  Concession,  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  :  £>er  Surfdje 
mag  nad)  §aufe  ge$n  (It  lies  with  him,  I  have  no  objection).  2Ser  mtr  ben 
Seeder  fann  wteber  jetgen,  er  mag  i^n  5e|alten  (Sch.).  3.  Possibility,  the  action 
does  not  concern  or  influence  the  speaker  ;  fijnnen  means  a  possibility  that 
lies  in  the  ability  of  another  person  or  object.  2Ba3  fur  ©runroif 1  mogen 
bad  fetn  (Sch.)-  Sr  mag  ba3  gefagt  $af>en,  er  mag  ba3  t^un,  It  is  possible  he 
said  so,  he  may  do  it.  $)a£  SHer  mag  jetm  Safre  alt  fetn.  With  this  force 
it  supplants  the  potential  and  concessive  subjunctives  ;  if  it  stands  itself 
in  the  subjunctive  of  the  present  or  preterit,  it  supplants  also  the  opta- 
tive subjunctive.  3$  wiinf^e  bag  bie  ganje  Selt  un3  fjoren  mag,  fyoren  moge. 
SWocfyte  audj  boc^  bte  ganje  Sett  un^  ^iiren  (Le.).  4.  From  2  springs  the  force 
of  "  inclination,"  "  liking,"  "  wishing."  SBaS  ftc^  ttertragt  nut  metner  9)flti^t, 
*nag  tdj  i|r  gern  ge»d|rcn  (Sch.).  3d)  modjte,  bag  er  e«  nid)t  wieber  erfu^re.  3d) 
ejfe  i»a3  id)  mag  unb  letbe  was  id)  muf  (Prov.). 

4.  SDlitffen,  +  must,  denotes  :  1.  In  its  oldest  sense,  "  to  have  occa- 
sion, room,"  "to  be  one's  lot,"  "it  is  the  case."  A  trace  of  this  is  left 
in  the  following  uses :  SJJetn  $unb  n>ar  ofme  SRautforb  InnauSgelaufen.  9Jutt 
nutpte  aud)  gerabe  etn  spolijt'fl  ba^er  fommen  (as  luck  would  have  it,  a  police- 
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man  came  along).  Det  Sufatt  mu§te  ib,n  grabe  tyin  bringen.  Sum  sroeitm  SWal 
foil  mir  fein  $lang  erfdjatlen,  er  mugte  benn  (unless  it  should)  befonbern  ©inn 
begriinben  (G.,  quoted  in  Sanders'  Diet.).  2.  Necessity  of  various  kinds  : 
2llle  2Kenfd)en  mitiTen  fterben.  2Der  ©enne  mug  fdjetben  (Sch.).  Gin  Dberfyaupt 
mug  (ein  (id.).  !>a3  mug  ein  fd)led)ter  Gutter  fein,  bem  mentals  fid  bad  SBanbern 
ein  (Song).  Gr  mufj  fefyr  franf  geroefen  fein;  er  ifl  nod)  fo  fd)t»ad).  The  force 
of  bitrfen  :  3d)  mup  ntdjt  sergeffen,  "  I  must  not  forget." 

SBraudjen  f-  negative  generally  takes  the  place  of  muffeit  +  negative  when  it  denotes 
moral  necessity.  I)a3  traudjft  bu  nid)t  ju  tfyun,  roenn  bu  ntdjt  roiltft.  S3ol)l  bem,  bcr  mil 
bet  neuen  (3eit)  nid)t  me^t  Draui^t  511  Ie6en  (Sch.). 

5.  ©ollen,  +  shall,  denotes:   1.  Duty  and  obligation.     2)u  foHjl  ®ott 
bcinen  ^ernt  lieben  »on  ganjem  ^erjra,  »on  ganjer  ©eele  «nb  »on  ganjem  ®emiite 
(B.).    2)u  Mtle|l  ba  fein  foflen,  You  ought  to  have  been  there.     2.  Neces- 
sity and  destiny :  2Mefe  3urd)t  foU  enbtgcn !  t^)r  ^>au)M  foff  fatten.    3d)  wiff 
^rteben  tyaben  (Sch.).    3d)  weip  nid)t  roaS  fott  eiJ  bebeuten  (Heine).    9Ba$  fott 
baS  ?  What  (is  that)  for?    2)arin  foHte  er  fid)  taufd)en,  In  that  he  was  bound 
to  be  deceived,  disappointed.     3.  It  denotes  the  statement  and  claim  of 
another,  "  is  to,"  "is  said  to"  :  T>a$  SWetcr  foil  ad)t  Staler  {often.     25er  @d)a$ 
ber  9?ibclungen  fott  int  SRljcine  licgcn.     <Sieben  ©traflinge  foflen  entfommen  fein.    4. 
©otlte  approaches  the  force  of  the  conditional,  +  "  should."     ©otlte  er  nod) 
fontmen,  fag'  i^m,  id)  Ija'tte  nidit  longer  wartcn  fonnen.    ©oltte  er  aud)  n?o|l  frant 
fein  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  is  sick  ? 

6.  SS  oil  en,  4-  will,  denotes  :  1.  The  will  and  purpose  of  the  sub- 
ject.    3Ba$  woltteft  bu  mit  bem  ®old)e  ?  ftmd)  (Sch.).    3d)  wilt  e3  wicber  Bergef* 
fen,  wetl  <Sie  bod)  ntd)t  »otten,ta§  id)  e3  wiJTen  foff  (G.).    2Botte  nur  wad  bu  fannft 
unb  bu  roirfl  fonnen  tra<5  bu  wiCfl.    2.  "To  be  about,"  "on  the  point  of." 
Gin  armcr  23auer  wottte  flerben  (Nicolai).    S3  will  regnen.    Frequent  in  stage- 
directions,  ,,nnff  geljen,"  wn>itt  abgcfjit."    SBiff  fid)  Rector  en?tg  ton  mir  tuenbcn? 
(Sch.).    3.  The  claim  and  statement  of  another,  who  "says"  or  "claims 
to  " :  2>er  3cuge  TOitt  ben  3tngeftagten  gefeb,en  l>aben.    1)u  wi((|l  ifw  ju  einem  guten 
^rocife  betrogen  tjabcn.    Notice  the  ambiguity  of  such  a  sentence  as  !>er  $err 
roitt  cd  get^an  fyabcn,  "  claims  he  did  it,"  or  according  to  1,  "  wills  or  wishes 
that  it  be  dmus." 

SSottcn  is  really  the  most  difficult  to  understand  and  UPC.  It  occnrs  in  a  great  many 
more  idioms  with  ever  varying  shades  of  meaning.  Notice,  e.  ff.,  65  rciff  ocrtantcn,  "  it 
is  spread  abroad."  2Ba3  mill  ba3  fagcn?  =  "What  does  that  amount  toT"  "that  is 
nothing."  3d)  icill  e8  nid)t  gcfcfycit  ^abcn,  I  will  net  as  if  I  had  not  seen  it  or  "nobody 
shall  see  it,"  according  to  1.  SSenn  bet  ©rfjulct  bod)  bicfe  JRegct  letncn  luotlte,  "  it  ho  only 
would  .  .  .  =  conditional.  SBolTte  OMt  baft  .  .  . ,  would  to  God  that  .  .  .  1)iefe  ftebcr 
null  uid)t,  this  pen  docs  not  write  (well).  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  all  these  meanings. 
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Still  Eng.  "  will "  is  not  far  behind  the  German.    (Seflen  and  reellen  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  Eng.  "  shall "  and  "  will "  of  the  future,  see  279,  3. 

7.  Saffen,  sometimes  classed  here,  is  really  a  causative  auxiliary 
and  never  used  as  such  without  an  inf.,  which  stands  as  a  further  object. 
$etne  $lage  lafjt  fte  flatten  (Sch.).  UnKruujHd)  Uejj  ct  bra  SBattcrien  aufaerfen 
(id.).  See  202,  1.  A  second  force  is  "to  allow,"  "not  to  hinder."  2)cr 
©efangenwd'rter  Uejj  ben  ©efangenen  entrotfdjen.  Saffen  <Ste  ba3  fcleibcn  (=  to 
leave  a  thing  undone.  Saffen,  to  look,  is  a  neuter  verb. 

For  laffcn  +  reflexive,  see  272  ;   in  the  imperative,  see  287,  4. 

REMARK. — Verbs  of  motion  can  be  omitted,  particularly  when  an  adverb  expresses 
the  direction.  SSttlfl  fcu  mil  ?  3<Jj  tnufj  $tn.  ©aS  $a<fe't  feHte  fort  (ought  to  be  sent). 
®er  §ut  mup  in  bte  €5<f>adjtel.  But  all  except  tnuffen  and  burfen  can  be  used  as  inde- 
pendent verbs,  i.  e.,  no  other  verb  need  be  supplied.  There  is  no  call  for  a  verb  in  23o3 
foil  fcer  fiut  ?  (Sch.),  "  What  is  this  hat  (here)  for  ?  Notice  that  foltcn,  megen,  and  molten 
are  really  the  only  ones  that  deserve  the  term  modal  auxiliaries,  since  they  assist  in 
expressing  the  mood.  See  287- 

THE   PASSIVE   VOICE. 

268.  The  active  voice  needs  no  comment.    Only  transitive 
verbs  form  a  complete  passive.    But  transitives  whose  mean- 
ing admits  only  of  an  object  of  the  thing,  also  intransitives 
and  subjective  verbs,  form  only  the    third  person  singular 
with  the  grammatical  subject  t$  or  without  it.     3f>nen  ttnrD 
gebolfett.     &3  ttrirC  geladst  lint  cjefungen.     ©eftern  nntrtt  gefpielt. 
53ei  unS  gtt  £aufe  (where  I  come  from)  iwrl  ttiel  SBfytft  gefpiett. 

269.  In  the  transformation  of  the  active  into  the  passive 
voice,  the  direct  object  in  the  accusative  becomes  subject- 
nominative  and  the  former  subject  is  expressed  by  son  + 
dative  denoting  the  agent  and  by  twrd)  -(-  accusative  denot- 
ing means  and  instrument.     33aumgartcn  erfcbfug  t>cn  SBcIfcn^ 
fd)ie§eiu     5C\  nMtrte  yon  33.  erjcbla$en.    Ter  Srief  mmte  turd)  einen 
S^ienftmann  beforgt  (tlirough  a  porter).    See  prepositions,  304, 2. 

270.  When  a  verb  governs  two  accusatives  both  accusa- 
tives become  nominatives  with  the  verbs  of  naming,  calling, 
scolding,     fir  iwirte  fetn  greunb  genannt.    See  179,  2. 
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1.  With  lefyren  and  fragtn  the  accusative  of  the  thing  may  be  retained, 
particularly  if  that  accusative  be  a  pronoun,  e.  g.,  £>a3  <Sd}Umm|U,n>a<J  un3 
nMberfSfjrt,  ba3  roerben  ttnr  »om  Sag  geletyrt  (G.)-  F°r  £troa3  flrie^rt  »erben  it  is 
better  to  use  unterridjtet  werben  ;  for  etoaS  gefragt  trerben,  better  nad)  etroaS 
gefragt  werben.  The  accusative  of  the  noun  now  sounds  pedantic,  though 
l«6ren  in  M.  H.  G.  always  retained  the  accusative  in  the  passive.  See 
202,  2, 

271.  With  a  verb  governing  an  accusative,  a  genitive,  or 
a  dative,  the  accusative  becomes  nominative  in  the  passive,  but 
the  genitive  and  dative  are  retained.     £>.  wurte  tea  £od»»errat3 
angettagt.    Reiner  ttmrfce  geiacfyt  (no  grammatical  subject)  or  e$ 
ttwrle  Seiner  (jetacfct.     9ftir  nwrte  gefolgt,  /was  followed. 

1.  The  verbs  fotgen,  Ijetfen,  gtljotdjen,  fdjmetd^eln,  teiberfpredjen,  banfen  often  form  a 
personal  passive  in  the  classics  and  in  the  spoken  language,  but  it  i8  very  questionable 
whether  this  use  should  be  imitated  ;  certainly  not  by  foreigners  who  are  accustomed 
to  this  construction  in  their  own  language  and  are  apt  to  make  mistakes  in  the  active 
and  say  ,,idj  folge  bidj"  if  they  hear  or  say  ,,id>  rcevbe  gefolgt,  geidjmeidjelt."  Those  who 
defend  the  personal  passive  appeal  to  the  older  accusative  after  fyelfcn  and  f$raei$eln. 

272.  The  reflexive,  encouraged  by  French  influence,  and  man,  e3  + 
active  often  replace  the  passive.     For  S3  rotrb  gefungen,  gepodjt  stands  2Kan 
ftmjt,  pocfyt.    £>a  offnet  fid)  bo^  2^or,  Then  the  gate  is  opened.    £)er  @d)luffel 
t»trb  ftd)  ftnbcn,  The  key  will  be  found.     More  frequent  than  the  reflexive 
alone  is  fldj  .  .  .  taffen,  e.  g.,  Sr  tmrb  ftd>  beflimmcn  laffen  ju  .  .  .  ,  He  will 
let  himself  be  influenced  to  .  .  .  ,  He  can  be  induced  to  ...     S)a3  lapt 
ftd)  (cid)t  madjen,  That  is  easily  done.    £>a3  loi§t  jtd)  ^orcn,  That  is  plausible. 
See  290  3,  b.    It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  German  passive  is  less  fre- 
quent than  the  English.    The  grammars  boast  more  of  the  full  and  long 
compound  tenses  than  actual  usage  justifies. 

273.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

1.  In  O.  H.  G.  fetn  (sin,  wesan),  roerbcn  (werdan)  were  used  to  express  the  passive. 
Gothic  alone  shows  traces  of  anything  like  a  Latin  passive,  but  even  there  the  peri- 
phrastic form  had  to  b«  resorted  to.  In  M.  H.  Q.  the  present  is  ich  wlrde  gelobet  ;  pre- 
terit, ich  wart  gelobet;  perfect,  left  bin  gdobet;  pluperfect,  ich  was  gelobet.  Warden 
was  added  to  the  perfect  from  the  13th  century  downward,  but  was  not  considered 
essential  until  the  17th  century.  The  passive  idea  lies  originally  only  in  the  past  or 
passive  participle  and  not  in  rocrben,  which  means  only  "I  enter  into  the  state  of  being 
,,gcUc&t,"  ,,(K?ef)tagen,"  etc.  Compare  the  future,  tdj  rocrbe  lie&en,  "  I  enter  into  the  state 
of  loring."  The  M.  H.  O.  ich  bin  geliebet,  ich  wax  (war)  gdlfbet  are  by  no  means  lost. 
Only  they  are  not  called  tenses  now.  3$  bin  gelttbt,  ba3  3'inmer  M*  8ff«a'  mean  "  I  am 
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in  the  state  of  being  loved,"  "  the  room  is  in  a  swept  state,"  "  has  been  cleaned,"  "is 
clean."  The  participles  are  felt  as  adjectives.  3$  &tn  geKefct  rcorben,  ba§  3tmmer  if* 
gefegt  itorcen  mean  '  I  have  passed  into  the  state  of  being  loved,"  "the  room  has 
passed  into  the  state  of  being  swept."  The  transition  into  this  state,  and  not  the 
present  state,  but  the  fact  or  action  are  emphasized,  hence  the  idea  of  tense  is  promi- 
nent. The  fitness  of  the  name  of  perfect  passive  for  this  form  and  not  also  for  it$  bin 
geltebt  is  apparent  because  id)  fun  geliefit  rcorben  is  composed  of  id)  bin  (ge)rcorben  (the 
perfect)  +  geliebt.  In  O.  H.  G.  fetn  still  formed  the  present  as  "  to  be  "  now  in  Eng.,  but 
already  in  M.  H.  G.  werden  was  the  prevalent  auxiliary  (see  above),  while  sein  was 
prevalent  in  the  perfect. 

2.  Perhaps  the  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  force  of  the  vari- 
ous forms: 

2)te  Softer  [ft  »erlo6t,  is  engaged  to  be  married.  S3em  Sife  tefrett  ftnb 
©trom  unb  23dd)e  (F.  903).  £>tc|~cr  fleffel  i|l  son  SBergen  bcgrenjt  (Hu.)  These 
three  are  not  passive  tenses.  But  compare :  3u  bem  £ad)erltdjen  anrb  cm 
Eontra'ft  wn  SJoHfommenfyeiten  unb  Un»oflfommen$etten  erforbert  (Le.)  (present 
tense),  ©tefer  3)unft  ill  »tel  fe(lritten  worfcen  (perf.  pass.).  The  same  differ- 
ence between  trmrbe  +  participle  (=  imperfect  pass.)  and  war  +  partici- 
ple (no  tense),  e.g.,  £ome'r  nxir  »or  Slterd  unftrettig  fleiptger  gelefen  aid  je^t 
(Le.).  Site  $aitfer  n>aren  fefilic^  gefd)mu!ft  (no  tense).  S5cr  ^auter^auptmann 
war  [d>on  gcfangen  genommen  wcrben,  al^  fetne  Seiite  Icrbeifamen  (pluperfect 
pass.).  2)er  ©pio'n  wurbe  o^ne  weitere^  an  einen  Slfi  gehtupft  unb  ei^angt  (imper- 
fect pass.). 

Examples  of  the  future  and  conditional  perfects  passive  are  very  rare 
in  the  classics. 

Syntax  of  the  Tenses. 

SIMPLE  TENSES. 
274.     The  Present. 

1.  It  denotes  an  action  as  now  going  on.     &Ke  gtanjt  t>te 
<£omte,  tt>ie  lacfyt  fcte  glur  (G.). 

2.  It  is  the  tense  used  in  the  statement  of  a  general  truth 
or  fact  or  custom,  in  which  the  idea  of  time  is  lost  sight  of. 
Sretmal  trei  ift  neun.    ®ott  ijl  tie  Stebe  (B.).    Sorgen  madit  ©orgcn 
(Prov.). 

3.  The  historical  present  is  used  in  vivid  narrative  for  a 
past  tense.     £a3  311  Sinj  gegefcene  Setfpiel  ftntet  atlgemeine  57a*^ 
Aiming;  man  »erflud^t  tad  2lnten!en ice Serraters ;  ottc  Slrme'eu  fatten 
son  i^m  ab  (Sch.). 
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4.  For  the  English  perfect  German  (also  French)  uses  the 
present  when  the  action  or  state  continues  in  the  present 
time,  but  there  is  generally  an  adverb  denoting  duration  of 
time  qualifying  it.     Ex.:  -ftun  bin  id)  fiefcen  Sage  f)ter  (G.). 

£age  gekn  tuir  fdjon  l)ter  fjerum  (id.).     3$  Hn  alU)ier  erft  furje 
(F.  1868). 

Tliis  use  is  by  no  means  new  in  German  or  unknown  in  English,  e.g., "  I 
forget  why."  "  The  world  by  what  I  learn  is  no  stranger  to  your  generos- 
ity "  (Goldsmith,  quoted  by  Miitzner).  It  is  closely  related  to  the  present 
sub  2  and  3,  and  generally  translated  by  "  have  been  "  +  present  participle. 

5.  The  future  present,  that  is,  the  present  with  the  force  of 
the  future,  is  much  more  frequent  in  German  than  in  English. 
Ex.:  9Jein,  nein,  id)  gefye  nad)  ter  ©tact  juriid5  (F.  820).     2Ber  weifj, 
tver  morgen  ufrer  ung  foeftefylt  (Sch.). 

It  is  a  very  old  use  of  the  present,  from  a  time  when  the  periphrastic 
future  was  not  yet  developed. 

6.  The  English  periphrastic  present  in  "  I  am  writing,"  "  I  do  write" 
rarely  has  corresponding  German  phrases.     For  instance,  ttjittt  is  dialectic 
and  archaic.     Unb  Hju1  nidjt  mefyr  in  SSorten  framcn  (F.  385).     A  large  num- 
ber of  present  participles  are  looked  upon  as  adjectives  and  stand  in  the 
predicate  after  fetn,  but  they  do  not  form  a  tense  (see  273, 1).     There  is 
a  difference  between  the  simple  present  and  fein  +  pres.  part.     The  for- 
mer, if  it  occur  at  all,  denotes  an  act  of  the  subject,  the  latter  denotes  a 
quality  of  the  same  or  of  another  subject.     Ex.:  3Jton  mmrnt  tell  an  etroad, 
one  takes  part  in  something.     Semanb  tft  teitncf)menb,  one  is  sympathetic. 
Die  garbe  fdjreit  is  hardly  used,  but  btc  ftark  tft  cine  fcfymenbe,  the  color  is 
a  loud  one.    "Die  2lit3ftdjt  retjt  ctncn,immer  fyijljer  ju  (Mgen,  the  prospect  entices 
one  to  climb  higher  and  higher,  but  bie  9lu$ftd)t  \\i  rcucnb,  the  prospect  is 
ciiarming.     Compare  the  Eug.  "  charming,"  "  promising,"  etc. 

275.     The  Preterit. 

1.  It  is  strictly  the  "  historical "  tense,  used  in  narration, 
when  one  event  is  related  in  some  connection  with  another 
event,  as  following  it  or  preceding  it.  Ex. :  Safar  fam,  fab  unfc 
ficijte.  Sr  ivart  gcborcn,  er  Icbte,  nal)in  cin  SBcib  unt  fhirb  (Gellei-t). 

In  the  story  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  only  the  pret.  is  used  until 
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chapter  2,  verse  4,  when  the  account  is  summed  up  Stlfo  tfi  £immel  unb  Srbe 
geroorben,  which  has  the  perfect  as  it  should  have.     See  276. 

2.  It  represents  a  past  action  as  lasting,  customary;  also  as 
contemporaneous  with  another  action,  ©eftern  lam  ter  9fteticu3 
feter  au3  ter  ©tali  tyinauS  jum  2tmtmamt  (connect  ,,I)inau3"  with 
,rjum,"  not  with  ,,au3  ter  ©tatt")  unt  fant  mid)  auf  ter  Srte  itnter 
2otten3  Jtintern,  rote  etnige  auf  mir  fyerumfrafrbelten,  antere  mid)  necftett 
(Gr.).  $ufytt  i»ar  ra5  SBort,  tuetl  e3  tie  J^at  nic^t  t»ar  (Sch.). 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 

276.  The  Perfect. 

It  is  used  to  denote  a  past  event  as  a  separate  act  or  inde- 
pendent fact.  The  act  is  completed,  but  the  result  of  it  is  felt 
in  the  present  and  may  continue  in  the  present.  Ex.  :  3$  f)^e 
genojfen  ra3  iriifcfee  ®liicf  (Sch.).  ®ott  fcattie  23Mt  erfcbafen  =  God 
is  the  creator  of  the  world,  but  3m  2lnfang  frfwf  ©ott  £immel  unD 
(Erte  (B.).  ^u  ^aft'g  errctd)t,  Dctcwio  (Sch.).  See  279,  2. 

1.  In  the  best  writers  this  distinction  is  generally  observed,  but  not  in 
the  spoken  language,  in  which  the  perfect  is  crowding  out  the  preterit. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  exact  use  of  the  tenses,  particularly  of  the  pre- 
terit and  perfect,  may  be  recommended  the  introduction  to  Schiller's 

©efdjidjte  bee  SlbfaHS  ber  sereinigten  9tteberlanbe. 

277.  The  Pluperfect. 

It  denotes  a  past  action  which  was  completed  before  another 
past  action  began.  Ex.:  Silfy  tyatte  faitm  fetnen  Stiicfmarfcb  angc^ 
tretet^ate  ter  ^onig  fern  Sager  gu  ©cfyroett  auffyofc  unt  gegen  granlfurt 
an  ter  Dter  ructte  (Sch.). 

278.  The  Future. 

1.  It  denotes  an  action  yet  to  take  place.     Ex.  :    2Ba3  ttnrfc 
au3  tent  ^tnttein  merten  ?  (B.).    Ter  $aifer  n)trt  morgen  afrreifen. 

2.  It  denotes  probability  and  should  then  not  be  translated 
by  an  English  future  as  a  rule.     Ex.  :  Ter  £unt  hnrt  fecte  3^rc 
alt  (ein  (=  ift  n?oH  or  tt?af)rfcf)einUd>),  the  dog  may  be  or  is  prob- 
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ably,  six  years  old.  2Ber  fiopft?  £3  »trt>  cin  Settler  fein,  it  is 
probably  a  beggar. 

3.  In  familiar  language  it  stands  for  the  imperative  implying 
confident  expectation  of  the  result.  £11  Wirft  tsier  Meiben,  You 
shall  stay  here.  £it  nrirji  Did)  fyiiten,  Take  good  care  not  to  do  it. 

For  the  present  with  the  force  of  the  future,  see  274,  5. 

279.  The  Future  Perfect. 

1.  It  is  the  perfect  transferred  to   the  future.     SSergeknS 
tuercet  ifyr  filr  eitren  ^efofyerrn  eitd)  geopfert  ^afcen  (Sch.).    More  fre- 
quently than  the  future,  the  future  perfect  denotes  probability: 
&?o  anrt  er  lie  9Jact)t  jugebrad)t  fyaben  ?  (Le.),  Where  can  he  have 
spent  the  night?    S3  roirfc  »a3  attired  wofol  fceteutet  fyafcen  (Sch.), 
It  probably  meant  something  else. 

2.  As  the  present  can  have  future  force,  so  the  perfect  can 
have  future  perfect  force.     9Jid)t    efyer  tenf  tcfy   fciefeS  53Iatt  jit 
braitdsen,  bt5  etne  3;t)at  get^an  tfl,  l>ie  unmiierfpredjli^  ten  §o^»errat 
bejeitgt  (Sch.). 

3.  In  M.  H.  G.,  the  future  perfect  is  unknown  and  its  force  is  expressed 
by  ge  prefixed  to  the  present,  and  by  the  perfect. 

f  a.  Guard  against  confounding  the  modal  auxiliaries  in  German  with 
the  Eng.  future.  Approach  to  a  future  might  be  felt  in  wollen  and  foflcn, 
e.g.,  2Ba3  rooUcn  fie  benn  fyerau3»erfjoren,  rocnn  etner  unf^ulbig  tfl?  (G.).  2>er 
SRctdjStag  ju  SlugSburg  foil  |offentli^  unfcre  9)roje'fte  jur  SRetfe  bringen  (G.).  See 
283,  4. 

280.  The  Conditionals. 

They  are  future  subjunctives  corresponding  to  the  preterit 
and  pluperfect  subjunctive  as  the  future  corresponds  to  the 
present.  As  in  all  subjunctives,  the  idea  of  tense  is  not  empha- 
sized. Preterit  subjunctive  and  I.  conditional,  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive and  II.  conditional  are  nearly  identical  in  force,  but 
preterit  and  pluperfect  deserve  the  preference,  particularly  in 
the  passive.  In  dependent  conditional  clauses  the  preterit  or 
pluperfect  subjunctive  only  can  stand.  In  the  main  sentence 
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there  is  no  choice  between  them  and  the  conditionals.  Ex.  : 
Dfyne  teinen  9lat  wurte  id)  e3  nid)t  getfyan  ijaben  or  fyatte  id)  eg  nicfat 
getfyan.  2Ba3  wiircefl  tu  an  meiner  Stelle  tfyun?  SBdreft  in  fyier 
geroefen,  mein  Sruter  ware  nid)t  geftorben  (B.). 

281.  The  conditionals  should  be  substituted  for  the  subjunctive  of 
the  preterit  and  of  the  pluperfect  :  1.  When  the  force  of  the  future  is 
to  be  emphasized  as  in  :  9id^me  t>er  ^ranfe  tie  SNebijin  regelmdpig  ein,  fo  roitrbe 
bad  gtekr  son  btefer  <Shmbe  an  aUntd'tyltd)  tterfdjrotnben.    <5te  glaubten,  fte  roiirben 
fid)  letdjt  aid  $elben  barjlcllen  (Sch.).     2.  When  the  indicative  and  subjunc- 
tive forms  coincide  as  is  the  case  with  certain  persons  in  weak  verbs  : 
9(uf  etncn  Sib  witrbe  idj  tfym  mc|t  glaukri.  »®laubtc"  might  be  pret.  ind.    3^t 
wiirbet  bie«  Stoitfel  mtr  erftaren^  fagte  fte  (Sch.).    »31j>r  werbct"  could  also  be 
indicative  future. 

The  Tense  of  Indirect  Speech. 

282.  The  rule  is  :  The  indirect  speech  retains  the  tense 
of  the  direct.    Ex.:  Xtc  Saunte  feten  gebannt,  fagt  er,  unC  n?er  fte 
fcfeatige,  Dem  iuad)fe  feine  §ant  JjeraitS  gum  ©rabe  (Sch.).    Sgmont 
beteuerte,  Da^  Da^  ©anje  nicbt^  afe  ein  Jafelfdjerj  gemefen  fei.    £er 
^nabe  be^auptete,  er  ^atte  es  md)t  get^an,  tuenn  er  nicfet  won  feinen 
©efa^rten  ta^u  serleitet  worten  i»are.    (Er  fagte  and),  er  roofle  e^  ni*t 
wtefer  t^un,  n?enn  man  i^m  Je|t  »ergebe.    IDer  3e»9e  lonnte  nidjt 
(c^tvbren,  ta§  er  len  2lngeflagten  ie  gefe^en 


1.  But  this  rule  is  not  strictly  observed.  If  the  main  clause  contains, 
for  instance,  a  past  tense,  the  other  clause  may  take  a  preterit  for  the 
present,  a  pluperfect  for  the  perfect,  or  a  conditional  for  the  future  :  !)a3 
wren  bie  splaneten,  fagte  mtr  ber  $iti)rer,  fie  regterten  bad  @efd)ttf  (Sch.).  f^r 
roitrbct  bled  Stdtfel  mtr  erfidren,  fagte  fie  (id.).  Stttr  melbet  (pres.  for  perf.)  er,  er 
lage  franf  (id.).  If  any  ambiguity  arises,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
this  license  should  not  be  indulged  in.  If  the  main  verb  is  in  the  pres- 
ent, it  is  not  well  to  substitute  the  preterit  or  pluperfect  in  the  sub- 
ordinate clause,  because  this  license  is  due  to  attraction  of  tenses,  viz., 
preterit  in  one  —  preterit  or  pluperfect  in  the  other.  Compare  :  <£r 
beteitert,  er  fet  bagegen,  he  asserts,  that  he  is  opposed.  Gr  fceteuert,  er  rod're 
bagegen  might  be  construed  as  meaning  er  roitrbe  bagegen  fetn,  which  means 
"he  would  be  opposed."  Sr  kteiteri,  er  fei  bagegen  gerocfcn,  he  had  been 
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opposed  ;  et  wart  bagegen  gewefen  might  moreover  be  understood  as  having 
the  force  of  the  II.  Conditional. 

For  the  mood  of  the  indirect  statement,  see  285.    For  farther  remarks  on  the  use 
of  tenses,  see  284,  also  the  General  Syntax. 

283.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COMPOUND  TENSES. 

1.  The  compound  tenses  in  all  the  living  languages  are  products  of  the  development 
of  so-called  periphrastic  conjugation,  which  uses  certain  independent  verbs  denoting 
existence,  possession,  transition,  or  the  beginning  of  an  action,  in  connection  with  an 
infinitive,  participle,  or  gerundive.    The  more  the  inflectional  endings  of  the  simple 
tenses  of  the  earlier  periods  weathered,  the  more  favorable  were  the  chances  for  the 
growth  of  analytical  and  circumlocutory  tenses.    Compare  the  Latin  amor,  amatus 
sum  orfui ;  excusam,  excusatam,  -um  habeo  or  teneo  with  French  je  suls  dime,  -ee, 
je  pis  dime,  -ee  ;  je  rai  excuse,  -ee,  je  f avals  excuse,  -ee.    The  Germanic  languages 
have  only  two  simple  tenses.     Gothic  shows  still  a  mutilated  passive     But  the  future 
perfect  and  pluperfect  active  and  passive  sprang  up  within  historic  times  from  a  com- 
bination of  an  independent  verb  with  an  infinitive  or  participle,  which  were  at  first 
felt  only  as  predicate  noun  or  adjective.    The  participle  in  O.  H.  G.  could  be  inflected 
like  any  predicate  adjective. 

2.  At  different  periods  of  High  German  there  were  different  verbs  which  could  be 
thus  employed.    Besides   the  modern  auxiliaries  Iiaten,  fcin  and  roerben,  in  O.  H.  G. 
fija»,  +  tno\\v.   In  Gothic  haban  +  inf.  was  made  to  express  the  future,  in  O.  H.  G. 
fuln  (shall)  and  werdan  +  pres.  part. ;  in  M.  H.  G.  besides  these,  wellen,  m&ezen.    3dj 
tyafce  ten  .^ut  abcjciiommen  or  aufjjcfefct  means  originally  I  have,  possess  the  hat  in  some 
state  or  position,  viz.,  in  my  hand  (taken  off)  or  on  my  head  (put  on).    The  German 
order,  too,  shows  this  early  construction  much  better  than  the  English  "  I  have  taken 
off  my  hat."    Compare  the  Latin  Excusatum  habeas  me  rogo,  "Have  me  excused, 
pray,"  ,,9?ittc,  $a6e  ((jalte)  mid)  (fur)  enrfd^ulbigt. "    £aben  could  only  be  used  with  tran- 
sitive verbs,  but  losing  the  distinctive  meaning  of  possession,  it  could  combine  with 
verbs  having  an  object  in  the  G.  and  D.  and  even  with  no  object,  viz.,  with  intransi- 
tive verbs.    §abcn  required  the  past  participle  in  O.  H.  G.  in  the  A.,  but  fctii  required 
it  in  the  N.    <3cin  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  its  meaning,  form  the  perf.  or  pltiperf. 
active  of  any  transitive  verb,  but  only  of  intransitives  denoting  a  continuance  of  a  state 
(blctbcn,  fetn)  or  transition  into  another  state,  where  it,  however,  collided  with  rccvbcn, 
used  in  the  future.    But  notice  that  the  idea  of  transition  and  change  is  in  most  verbs, 
here  in  question,  due  to  the  prefix.    Eein  +  past  participle  could  on'.j  mean  existence 
in  a  certain  state,  at  most  the  beginning  or  ceasing  of  an  existence. 

3.  As  to  verbs  of  motion,  their  relation  to  these  verbs  is  very  intimate.    When  it  is 
not,  (jabcn  becomes  the  rival  of  fcin,  as  soon  as  the  activity  of  motion  is  to  be  brought 
out  and  not  the  result.    That  fcin  could  be  used  with  a  past  participle  of  a  verb  of  mo- 
tion at  all,  was  partly  brought  about  by  its  une  with  a  present  participle  and  infinitive. 
Such  forms  as  ecimutcnb,  vcrm&jicnt,  nadjflcfccnb  fein,  ccvmutcn  fcin  are  remnants  of  the 
use  of  sin  +  pres.  part,  or  inf.  in  M.  H.  G.    We  do  not  feel  the  participle  or  infinitive 
as  such  now.    They  form  no  tense. 

4.  SBcrben  +  pres.  part,  was  in  M.  H.  G.  more  common  than  trcrben  +  inf.,  but  the 
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latter  was  the  established  future  in  the  16th  century.    From  "  I  pass  into  the  state  of 
praising  "  to  "  I  shall  praise  "  is  not  a  long  step. 

5.  The  conditionals  formed  with  rciirbe  sprang  up  in  the  14th  century  and  were  set- 
tled in  the  16th,  according  to  Grimm.  In  M.  H.  G.  before  the  13th  century  "  solde," 
" wolde"  were  used  as  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  but  these  lacked  the  umlaut, 
and  therefore  were  not  easily  distinguishable  as  subjunctives. 


THE   MOODS. 
Subjunctive. 

284.  The  indicative  is  the  mood  of  reality,  the  subjunctive 
is  the  mood  of  unreality,  contingency,  possibility. 

1.  The  imperative  subjunctive  helps  to  fill  out  the  impera- 
tive for  the  third  persons  sg.  and  pL  and  the  first  person  pi. 
It  is  a  strong  optative,  see  sub  2. 

Ex.:  SIttcd  fd)u>etge,  jeber  netge  ernflen  Sonen  nun  fern  Df>r  (Song-),  ©efje  jebcr 
tote  er13  tretbe,  fefye  jeber  wo  er  bleibe  (G.).  ©eien  <Ste  mir  wllfo  mmen.  Saffcn 
roir  ba3,  let  us  not  do  this,  ©e6,en  wtr  btefen  $aragrapt)(en)  nod)  ntal  bitrd),  let 
us  go  over  this  paragraph  once  more,  ©efjen  @ie.  Srctcn  bie  $erren  gcfal* 
ligfi  ein  (rare). 

SSerbe  and  fei,  fetb  really  subjunctives,  are  used  as  imperatives  in  the  second  person. 
SBerbe  munter,  mein  ©emute  (Hymn).  @et  mir  gcgrujit,  metn  SSevg  (Sch.). 

2.  The  optative  subjunctive  expresses   a  wish  or  request. 
The   present   subjunctive   implies   confidence   of  fulfilment. 
Only  the  third  person  is  used. 

Ex. :  3)icb  futjre  burdj  boS  nnlbbewegte  Seben  cin  gndbtgeS  ©efd)ttf  (Scb.).  2)cin 
SRame  [ei  »erge(Ten  (Uh.).  ©ott  cermefyre  bic  ©abe  (G.). 

The  preterit  subjunctive  implies  less  assurance,  and,  like 
the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  even  no  expectation  of  realization. 

Ex. :  D  warm  air  miter !  o  tear  id)  ju  £attS  (G.).  D  fa^jl  bu,  sofler  SWon^ 
benfd)etn  .  .  .  (F.  386).  SBare  er  nur  nod)  am  Seben !  (Implying  ,,er  ijl  abet  tot"), 
grommer  Stab,  o  Ijatt1  id)  ntmmer  mtt  bcm  (Sd)merte  bid)  »evtaufd)t  (Sch.).  See 
also  F.  393-7. 

3.  The  potential  subjunctive  expresses  an  opinion  as  such, 
a  possibility,  a  mild  assertion  of  an  undoubted  fact  (diplomatic 
subj.) ;  it  stands  in  questions,  direct  and  indirect;  in  exclama- 
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tions.  The  preterit  and  I.  conditional  are  the  potential  sub- 
junctives of  the  present ;  the  pluperfect  and  II.  conditional, 
of  the  past. 

Ex.:  3d)  reime,  bd'd)t1  id),  bod)  nod)  fo  jiemltdj  sufammen,  roa3  jufammen  gcfjb'rt 
(Le.).  2)a$  ginge  nod),  "that  might  do  yet  "(id.).  SSer  wiijjte  bo$  nid)t? 
Everybody  knows  that.  &dtte  id)  bocty  nimraermefyr  gebad)t,  bap  er  fo  grog  wer* 
ben  witrbe  (Le.).  2Bie  liege  fid)  afleS  fdjreibenl  (G.)  (Implying  ,,e3  ift  unmb'gltd)"). 
gaft  fyaite  id)  ba£  Sefle  cergeffen  (id.).  9&einaf>e  ware  id)  gegen  einen  93aum  gerannt. 
£>u  t)d'ttejl  bag  gcwugt?  (Implying  ,,id)  glaube  e3  ntd)t).  9iid)t,  bag  id)  wiigte,  not 
as  far  as  I  know. 

See  also  the  modal  auxiliaries,  267. 

4.  The  concessive  subjunctive  denotes  an  admission,  yield- 
ing, and  supposition.     Generally  only  in  the  third  person  of 
the  present  and  perfect.    It  borders  closely  upon  the  optative 
and  conditional. 

Ex. :  S3  fofle  wad  e$  wotte  (Le.).  <£3  fet,  "(it  is)  granted."  ©efcUe,  bit 
feifi  ein  guter  ober  fd)limmer,  leg'  bid)  auf<3  D^r  (Uh.).  See  mogcn,  267,  3. 

5.  The  unreal  subjunctive  stands  in  conditional  sentences 
both  in  the  premise  and  the  conclusion,  i.  e.  in  the  dependent 
clause  and  in  the  main  clause,  when  the  premise  is  not  true. 
The  preterit  and  pluperfect  stand  in  the  premise;  the  preterit, 
pluperfect,  and  the  two  conditionals  in  the  conclusion.     The 
preterit  has  present  and  future  force,  the  pluperfect  has  future 
force  only. 

Ex. :  S3  liege  fid)  atteS  trefflid)  fd)lid)ten,  fonnte  man  bic  ©acfyen  jweimal  »er- 
ridjten  (G.).  3d)  ware  ntdjts,  wenn  id)  Hiebe  wa$  id)  bin  (id.).  SSenn  wir  ©clb 
bet  un3  gefyabt  fatten,  fo  wiirben  wirben  3lrmen  road  gegeben  foaben. 

The  premise  omitted  or  represented  by  an  adverb,  etc. :  3d)  tfyate  bad 
nu1)t  an  Deiner  otette  =  wenn  id)  an  Skiner  ©tetle  ware.  2Btr  warcn  bed  2obc$. 
D^ne  Sllpcnftotf  ware  ber  SBanbcrer  in  bie  Siefe  bjnabgefattcn. 

The  conclusion  omitted :  3a  wenn  wir  ntd)t  waren,  fagte  bie  Caterne  jum 
SKonb.  Da  ging  fte  au3  (Folk-lore). 

285.  The  subjunctive  is  the  mood  of  the  indirect  state- 
ment, in  which  the  speaker  expresses  the  ideas  of  another  in 
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his  own  words  without  sharing  the  responsibility  for,  and 
belief  in,  the  statement.  For  the  mood  in  the  dependent 
clause  included  in  the  statement  notice  especially  the  3.  and 
4.  sentences  of  282  and  the  last  of  328.  For  examples  and 
tense  see  282. 

Imperative. 

286.  It  expresses  a  command  and  occurs  only  in  the  2.  p. 
sg.  and  pi.    For  the  1.  and  3.  p.  pi.,  see  284, 1.    Site  mit  2Beile, 
Make  haste  slowly.     Sefore  Du  mid)  meine  2eute  fennen  (Sch.). 
Sinfcet  ifm  (id.).     2Bartet  tfyr,  intern  t»tr  »oran  laufen. 

1.  The  pronoun  is  quite  optional ;  only  when  there  is  a  contrast,  as  in 
the  last  sentence  (tt>r  —  nnr),  it  should  stand.  In  the  subjunctive  it  al- 
ways stands. 

The  imperative  is  only  used  in  the  present  and  has  future  force, 
but  by  a  license  also  a  perfect  imperative  occurs :  SBefen!  SBefen!  ©etb'3 
gewcfen  !  says  the  apprentice  when  he  wants  the  brooms  to  cease  being 
watercarriers  (G.). 

287.  Other  verbal  forms  that  take  imperative  force  and  a 
very  strong  one,  are  : 

1.  The  infinitive  :  9JZaiiI  (9JJunt>)  fyalten !  Hold  your  tongue. 
9licbt  anfaffen  !  Do  not  touch. 

2.  The  past  participle  :  £:ie  trommel  geriifjrt  (G.).     grifd)  auf 
^ameraten,  aups  ^ferfc,  aup3  $ferfc !   in  t>a3  gelt,  in  tie  greifjeit 
gejogen  (Sch.). 

3.  The  present  and  future  indicative  :    ©eorg,  tit  Met&ft  urn 
tnid)  (G-).    Xu  mtrfl  ten  2lpfel  fd)ie§en  »on  tern  ,^o))f  Ie3  Jlnatcn 
(Sch.).     See  278,  3. 

4.  The  modal  auxiliaries  denoting  a  necessity,  duty,  can 
express  imperative  force,  also  (ajfen.     £it  foUft  nid)t  fte|Ien  (B.). 
$ein  i5)?enfd)  muf  miij[en  (Le.),  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled. 

Since  the  Eng.  "  let "  shows  no  inflection,  notice  the  German  forms : 
Sa§  un3  gefjen,  to  a  person  addressed  as  bu ;  plural  Safjl  un^  ge^en.  Caffen 
<Sie  un^  gc^cn,  to  a  person  addressed  as  <5te. 
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Infinitive. 

288.  It  is  a  verbal  noun  and  the  present  infinitive  has 
neither  voice,  tense,  nor  inflection.     The  compound  infinitive 
arose  like  the  compound  tenses  (see  283) :  gelobt  tuerfcen,  to  be 
praised;  gelo&t  iuorfcen  fein,  to  have  been  praised;  gelofct  fyaben,  to 
have  praised. 

1.  Notice  the  marked  difference  in  meaning  between  the  present  of  some 
of  the  modal  auxiliaries  +  perfect  infinitive,  and  the  perfect  or  pluper- 
fect +  present  infinitive.     Ex.  :    Der  $utfd)er  Witt  ben   ®efangenen  gefe^en 
fyaben  =  claims  to  have  seen  him,  but  tyat  tf)tt  fefyen  rootten  =  wanted  to  see 
him.     Der  £au|trer  mujj  sorbeigegangen  fein  =  must  have  passed  by,  but  tyat 
»orbeige£en  muffm,  was  forced  to  pass  by,  etc. 

289.  We  distinguish  between  the  infinitive  wthout  gu  and 
with  jiu 

The  former  is  the  older  construction.  Being  a  noun,  the  infinitive  always  stood  in 
the  D.  after  $u  in  O.  and  M.  II.  G.  But  in  early  N.  H.  Q.,  when  it  was  no  longer  in- 
flected, the  prepositional  infinitive  gained  ground  and  gave  also  rise  to  the  gerundive 
(see  298).  Usage  is  in  many  cases  still  unsettled  as  to  the  use  of  ju.  Its  frequent  use 
is  the  source  of  much  bad  style  (see  Sanders' ,,§aitptfc^i»ierti5feilcii"  .  .  .  sub  Inf.).  The 
cases  where  the  infinitive  has  taken  the  place  of  the  present  participle  are  mentioned 
below  under  each  head.  In  the  gerundive  alone  the  participial  form  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  infinitive.  See  298. 

THE  INFINITIVE  WITHOUT  jit. 

290.  1.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  modal  auxiliaries.     Ter 

33otc  mill  es  cms  aller  Ceute  ^unc  crfafyren  fyaben.  9ftan  foil  ten  £0*1 
ntcbt  ttor  tern  2lbent>  loben  (Prov.).  Also  upon  tlntn  in  quaint  and 
dialect  style,  e.  g.,  Da  tfyateit  fte  jlcfo  trennen  (Uh.).  See  the 
speeches  of  ^art^c  and  ^ar^arcte  in  F.,  I.  Upon  fyaben  in  the 
phrase  gut  fyaben.  £u  feajt  gut  retcn,  it  is  easy  enough  for  you  to 
talk.  Sr  ttyut  ntc^ti  ati  .  .  .  ,  he  does  nothing  but  .  .  . 

2.  In  certain  phrases  dependent  upon  some  verbs  of  motion; 
also  upon  l)dfcu,  l)ctf;cn  (command),  taffcn,  Iel)ren,  lerncu,  ntaAcn, 
ncnnen.     The  verbs  of  motion  are:  fpajicrcn  rcitcn,  fasten,  gcl)cn ; 
fdjlafen    gc^cn,  fid)    fdjlafcn  legcn,  etc.     ^ci^t    mi^    nid)t   men, 
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fyeipt  mid)  fd)t»eigen;  benn  mein  ®e^eimni3  ift  mir  $flid)t  (G.).     £eb,re 
mid)  tfyim  nad)  tetnem  2£ot)lgefalien  (B.).   See  Schiller's  Tell,  1549. 

3.  Dependent  upon  certain  verbs  of  rest:  bteiben  (most  fre- 
quently), Itegen,  ftefyen  (rarely);  and  upon  verbs  of  perceiving: 
ftnten,  ful)(en  (rarely),  fyoren,  fefyen  ;  also  fyaben.     ©teden  bleiben,  to 
stick  fast  (intr.).     (£d?Iafen  Itegen.    2Cir  fanten  ten  2etd)nam  im 
SBalte  Itegen.     2Ctr  fafyen  ten  Sufyrer  uber  tern  2tbgrnnte  fdsmeben. 
-Der  Siproler  fyat  geroofynlid)  getern   am  £>ute  fteden,  ter  Snglanter 
Siinter  tyerunterfyangen.     3d)  ^at1  eg  bfter^  ritfymen  ^bren,  ein  ^omo^ 
tta'nt  fcnnt1  einen  ^farrer  Iel)ren  (F.  526-7). 

a.  ©ein  is  still  so  used  in  dialect.    Gr  tfl  ftfdjen,  jagen,  he  has  gone  aflshing,  ahunt- 
ing  ;  er  tjl  fifteen  gercefen,  he  has  been  afishing.    With  all  the  verbs  sub  3  and  several 
sub  2  the  present  participle  was  once  the  role  in  older  German.    Compare  the  partici- 
ple in  the  predicate,  294,  2. 

b.  After  fuljlen,  ^oren,  laffeit/feljeit  the  infinitive  has  either  passive  or  active  force, 
and  often  an  ambiguity  arises  which  should  be  avoided  by  a  different  construction. 
23tr  fjaben  eg  fagen  Ijoren,  We  have  heard  it  said.    ®ie  liogge  lijit  fi$  tii$t  necfen,  The 
bulldog  will  not  be  teased.    SBtr  fyoren  ben  ffnaben  tufen,  calling  and  called  (generally 
the  first).    ®er  8ol)nfutf$er  Ite|  iin§  nic^l  fasten,  the  hackman  did  not  let  us  go,  did  not 
allow  us  to  drive,  did  not  have  us  driven     Set  SOZeifler  licp  fcie  Softer  ni<$t  maten,  did 
not  allow  her  to  paint  and  did  not  have  her  portrait  painted. 

4.  As  subject  or  predicate  witli  fein  and  t)Ct§en,  to  be,  to 
amount  to  :    9tod)  ei'nmal  ein  SBunter  ^offeu  f)te§e  ®ott  tterfudsen 
(Sch.).     Sin  Serpiigen  cwarten  ij^  aud)  ein  Skrgniigen  (Le.). 

THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  gu. 

291.  1.  It  expresses  the  purpose  of  an  action  and  in  gen- 
eral the  indirect  object  ;  also  necessity  and  possibility  after 
neuter  verbs,  e.  g.,  [ein,  bleiben,  jlcfeen,  when  it  has  passive  force. 
Die  @ad)e  ijl  nidst  311  antern.  £3  bletbt  nod)  »iel  311  tfyun.  Dag  ftelt 
nod)  ju  iiberlegen.  Da  treibt'g  t^n,  ten  fbftUd)en  ^retg  jit  erroerben 
(Sch.). 

This  is  the  old  and  proper  use  of  the  infinitive,  originally  a  noun  in 
the  D.  governed  by  ju.  In  N.  H.  G.  um  was  added  to  express  purpose, 
but  it  was  really  superfluous,  though  common  in  the  spoken  language. 
Vim  bie  ©tromitng  abjuletten  gntkn  fu  em  frifd)c3  Sette  (Platen).  SStr  Icben  nid)t 
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urn  jii  effen,fonbern  ttrir  effen  urn  511  lefcen.  The  force  of  ju  wasinnch  weakened 
when  um  could  thus  be  added.  Besides  um,  anjfatt  and  ofyne  can  precede 
jit  :  anftatt  tt>eg  ju  laufen,  fam  ber  33dr  nd'fjer  fyeran.  Dfwe  ftd)  um$ufel)en,Itef  ber 
S)te6  ba»on.  But  Bum"  should  never  be  used  except  to  express  purpose. 
It  is  used  too  frequently.  See  sub  4. 

2.  It  stands  as  direct  object  of  verbs,  often  preceded  by,  or 
in  apposition  to,  a  pronoun  or  pronominal  adverb  -f-  preposi- 
tion.    Ex.  :  Sang  an  311  fyacfen  unt  ju  graben  (F.  2355).    9ttemant 
faume  ju  gefcen.     3$  tcnfe  nid)t  taran,  tir  ta\5  ju  gereafyren. 

In  older  periods  of  the  language  there  was  no  ju  in  this  case. 

3.  It  stands  as  subject,  in  the  spoken  language,  more  fre- 
quently than  without  gu  ;  there  is  no  choice.   ©efat)rlid)  iff  3  ten 
Seu  ju  n?ecfen  (Sch.).    (£ine  fdjbne  9J?cni'd5enfeele  finten  ift  ©eminn 
(He.). 

4.  As  adjunct  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  latter  often  being 
qualified  by  gu  and  genug.     ,fXtc  Jl'iinjl  fid)  bettebt  ju  madSen."    3U 
ftotj,  Dan!  einjucrntcn,  TOO  id)  ifyn  nicbt  fa  etc  (Le.).     £u  jviircft  Mine 
genug,  taS  ntd)t  einjufe^n  ?  .  ,  .  33ereit,  lir  jur  ®efe(lfd)aft  tyier  ju 
bleiben  (F.  1431). 

After  adjectives  »um  ju"  is  now  far  more  common  than  ju  alone.  3d) 
fan  ju  alt,  um  nur  ju  fptekn,  ju  jung,  um  o|ne  SBunfd)  $u  fein  (F.  1546-7).  Quite 
rare  is  al<3  ju  +  infinitive. 

5.  For  the  independent  use  of  infinitive,  see  imperative,  287,  1. 
With  or  without  ju  in  elliptical  expressions  :  2Ba3  tfyun,  fpridjt  3eit$  (Sch.) 
2Ba$,  am  SRanb  bed  ®tab«  ju  lugen  !  (F.  2961). 

ACCUSATIVE  WITH  THE  INFINITIVE. 

292.  In  this  construction  the  logical  subject  of  the  infini- 
tive stands  in  the  accusative.  The  infinitive  stands  with  or 
without  gu.  Ex.:  Jpier  rul)et  Martin  ^aulermann,  roenn  man  ten 
rukn  faamfann,  ter  fetnen  Sebtag  nid>t^  gctban  (Weclcherlin,  quoted 
by  Blatz).  ?uo,cn,  tie  man  S%en  ju  fein  mei§  (Le.). 


1.  Accusative  with  infinitive  was  not  rare  in  O.  H.  Q.  in  the  translations  from  Latin 
arid  Greek.    It  is  largely  duo  to  foreign  influence.    In  M.  II.  O.  it  is  very  rare.    In 
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modern  German  it  is  discouraged  by  the  best  authorities,  though  Leasing  uses  it  quite 
frequently. 

2.  The  corresponding  English  constructions  must  therefore  be  rendered  freely  into 
German.  I  believe  him  to  be  my  friend,  3<$  8lJ"6e  bajj  er  mein  greunb  ijl  or  3$  ^olte  tfyn 
fur  meinen  gteunb.  German  loses  thus  a  compact  construction. 

THE  INFINITIVE  AS  A  NOUN. 

293.  Some  infinitives  are  felt  as  nouns  only,  e.  g.}  fca3  Seben, 
ta3  Slnfefyen,  tatf  Seifcen.     The  infinitive  used  as  noun  generally 
has  the  article.     1Da3  3taud»en  ifl  fyier  »erboten.     23etm  Uberfe'tieu 
mu§  man  Ms  an^  Unuberfe'jjUcfye  tyerangelw  (Gr.).    £-er  firben  ®etnen 
iji  ein  fyeimltdj  Sacfyen  (Prov.). 

Participles. 

294.  The  participles  are  really  adjectives   derived  from 
verbal  stems.     The  present  participle  retains   more  of  the 
verbal  construction  and  force  than  the  past,  in  which  the 
idea  of  tense  only  appears  in  intransitive  verbs. 

The  present  participle  has  active  force  in  all  verbs  and  the 
noun  is  the  subject  of  the  action.  "£er  lacb/elnfce  @ee,  tie  aitf* 
gefyenle  ©onue,  ta3  (cb/Iagente  Setter,  "  fire-damp."  Both  parti- 
ciples can  be  used  as  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  very 
much  as  in  English.  They  stand  in  apposition,  in  the  predi- 
cate and  as  attributes. 

1.  Participles  in  which  the  noun  is  not  the  subject  of  the  action,  and  those 
in  which  lies  passive  rather  than  active  force,  are  still  current,  but  not  so 
frequent  as  in  early  N.  H.  G.    They  are  not  generally  countenanced,  e.  g. , 
tet  fc&Iafenber  5Rad)t,  "  at  night  time,"  "  when  everybody  sleeps  "  ;  cine  ft£ cnfce 
2ekn3art,  a  sedentary  habit  of  life  ;    effenbe  SBaaren,  eatables  (better  &§* 
waaren);  etne  fcorbabenbe  SRctfe,  an  intended  journey.     Some  of  these  can  be 
defended:    faf»renbe  £ak,  movables,  chattels  (intrans.  verb);    erflaunenCe 
9?acf)ric[)t,  astonishing  news  (trans,  verb) ;   etne  melfenbe  tf ufi  (intrans.  like 
wtnilien");  bte  rettenbe  §)o|l,  postman  on  horseback.     Poetic  are  ber  fcfmrin* 
belnbe  gels,  the  giddy  rock.    Son  bed  fxuifeS  wettfcfywenbem  Otebel  (Sch.). 

2.  In  the  predicate  appear  now  only  such  present  participles  as  have  be- 
come regular  adjectives  :  kbeutenb,  important ;  rei^enb,  charming  ; 
ravishing ;  leibenb,  in  pain,  ill  health  ;  brtngenb,  urgent.    See  274,  6. 
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3.  In  apposition :   $cd)enb,  »ie  ou$  DfenS  Stadjen,  glityn  bie  Sufte  (Sch.). 
3d)  empfange  fnieenb  bieS  ©efdjenf  (id.). 

4.  The  participial  clause  with  the  present  participle  is  only  in  very 
restricted  use  in  German  compared  with  English.     It  cannot  express  an 
action  preceding  or  following  another  action,  a  cause,  purpose,  etc.    It 
has  usually  the  value  of  an  adjective  clause  and  can  often  be  explained 
as  in  apposition.    2>er  SIrme,  jtd)  an  mid)  wenbenb,  fprad):  &akn  ©ie  2)luleib, 
mcin  £err. 

295.  The  past  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  has  passive 
force  ;  that  of  a  verb  which  forms  its  compound  tenses  with 
fetn  has  active  force:  ter  laufcumfranjte  33ed)er  (Sch.);  ta3  fyer^ 
nit)rte  SSolf  (id.);  tie  abgefegeltm  Sd)tffe;  ter  tur^efatlcne  (unsuc- 
cessful) (Eantita't. 

1.  But  not  all  verbs  that  have  fetn  in  compound  tenses  can  be  thus  used ; 
the  participle  must  denote  the  state  produced  by  the  action  of  the  verb. 
£>ie  gefcgelten  <3d)ife,  bcr  gelaufene  $ned)t  would  not  do.    £>er  entlaufenc  <Sfla»e 
means   "the   runaway  slave."   This  force  is  clear  from  the  origin  of  the 
compound  tense  with  fein  (see  273,  283). 

2.  Seemingly  a  large  number  of  past  participles  have  active  force,  but 
they  are  either  quite  wrong  or  they  can  be  explained  as  having  had  origi- 
nally passive  force.    Thus :  »ttngebetct  ipt  man  md)t"  (Qerok)  ;  »ungcge|Ten  ju 
SBette  gefyn"  are  as  wrong  as  their  English  equivalents:  One  does  not  eat 
nnprayed,  go  to  bed  uneaten.    ,,39cbicnt"  means  "in  service,"  " invested 
with  an  office,"  hence  a  servant,  em  Sebientcr.     W33erbicnt,"  one  who  has 
merits,  nseil  cr  fld)  urn  ctwatf  or  jcmanb  scrbicnt  gcmad}t  l»at;  eingclnlbet  means 
conceited,  taken  up  with  one's  self ;  dn  ttcrlogener  SWenfd),  a  man  given  to 
lying ;  »erfoffener  SKenfd),  given  to  drinking,  and  many  other  compounds 
with  »er-  :  serrccinte  Slugen,  eyes  red  with  weeping. 

a.  That  some  arc  now  felt  as  having  active  force  cannot  be  denied,  else  the  wrong 
use  mentioned  could  not  have  sprung  up  :  gott=,  pfU$t»ergeffen,  forgetful  of  one's  duty, 
of  God;  eerfdjlofen/  "  one  who  slept  too  long";  vermeffcn,  "presumptuous"  ;  rerlevjcn, 
embarrassed  ;  besides  the  above. 

296.  The  peculiar  past  participles  of  verbs  of  motion, 
which  seemingly  have  active  force,  stand  in  a  sort  of  apposi- 
tion or  as  predicates  with  fommcn,  rarely  with  fld)cn.     Ex. : 
$am  ein  $ocjel  geftofleit  (Song).     Ta  fcmmt  tea  SEcgd  gerittcn  cin 
fdwtucfer  (Stelfnedbt  (Uh.). 
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1.  This  use  is  by  no  means  modern.     $ommen  and  gefin  are  felt  as 
auxiliaries.     Compare  serloren  gefjen. 

2.  Special  notice  deserves  the  past  participle  with  |etpenf  fetn/  and 
rrcnnen,  which  has  the  force  of  an  infinitive,  hut  belongs  under  this  head. 
£>a3  fyeifjt  fd)ledjt  geroorfen,  That  is  a  bad  throw.    Untcv  efyrUcfyen  Seuten  nennt 
man  bag  ,,gelca,en."    grifdj  gewagt  i|l  f»al&  gewonnen  (Prov.). 

297.  The  participle  appears  in  an  absolute  construction. 
The  logical  subject  is  left  indefinite  (Lessing  is  very  fond  of 
this).     The  logical  subject  stands  in  the  accusative  and  with 
a  few,  like  auSgenommen,  eingefd)Iojfen,  a6gered)net,  even  in  the 
nominative.     2lUe  waren  jugegen,  ter  $farrer  auSgenommen.     lint) 
fctefes  nun  auf  £aofoon  anget»ent>et,  fo  ijl  Me  ©ac^e  liar  (Le.). 

1.  Closely  related  to  this  construction  is  the  absolute  accusative  +  a 
past  participle  (see  209)  and  in  some  cases  there  may  be  doubt  as  to 
which  is  meant.  Unb  fie  fingt  tyinauS  in  bte  ftnftoe  3?acf)t,  bad  5Iuge  »on  SBeinen 
getrubet  (Sch.). 

The  past  participle  is  in  elliptical  construction  in  the  imperative,  see 

287,  2. 

THE  GERUNDIVE. 

298.  It  stands  only  attributively.    In  the  predicate  the  old 
infinitive  stands,  which  it  has  supplanted.     Ter  nod)  git  »er- 
faufente  ©cfyrcmf,  the  wardrobe  which  is  still  to  be  sold;  but  ber 
©dttcmf  tfi  nod)  ju  ijerfaufen,  the  wardrobe  is  still  to  be  sold. 
See  289,  452. 

Though  the  form  is  rather  that  of  the  gerund  than  of  the  gerundive,  in  construction 
it  closely  resembles  the  Latin  gorundive.  Hence  the  name  in  German. 

SYNTAX   OF   THE   ADVERB. 

299.  The  adverb  qualifies  a  verb,  an  adjective  or  another 
adverb.     Ex. :   Xu  fcafl  mid)  madstig  angejogen   (R  483).    £)ie 
unfregreiflid)  isotyen  5Cerfe  fmt>  tyerrltd)  nne  am  erften  £ag  (F.  249-50). 
^a^  ift  fe^r  [d)on  gefdjrteBen. 

1.  The  adverbs  of  time  and  place  often  accompany  a  noun  with  the 
force  of  an  attribute :  25or  Senem  broben  fiefyt  gcKtcft,  ber  ^elfen  le^rt  unb  $tlfe 
fd^irft  (F.  1009-10).  ®eorg  V.  (ber  gunfte),  etnjl  $ontg  »on  ^annoser,  ftarb  im 
SluSlanbe. 
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2.  The  adverb  stands  as  a  predicate  :  -Die  fd)6nen  3«ten  son  Slranjuej 
jmb  nun  coritber  (Sch.).  2)te  £l)ur  tjl  ju  (one  can  supply  ^emadjt").  £)er  or 
bem  fWmi'jtor  ijl  nid)t 


a.  Do  not  confound  gut  and  ac^I.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  rcoljl  t§un,  to  do 
good,  tooljl  does  not  qualify  a  transitive  verb.  We  do  not  say  in  German  recfyl  f$reiben, 
rooljl  anttcorten,  rooljt  anjangen  in  the  sense  of  English  "  well."  Ct  f>at  c-3  rocljl  cjcidjrictcn 
means  "  he  wrote  it,  indeed,  (I  assure  you)  "  ;  or  it  is  concessive  and  can  mean  :  "  to  be 
sure  he  wrote  it,  but  then  —  ."  In  the  last  sense  rootyl  has  no  stress. 

8.  With  adjectives  or  participles  used  as  nouns  that  are  felt  rather  as 
substantives  than  as  adjectives  or  as  derived  from  a  verb,  the  adverb 
changes  to  an  adjective:  etn  nal)  SJertoanbter  >  em  naljer  Serteanbter;  ein 
intim  Sefannter  >  ein  inttmer  S3efannter.  But  compare  Goethe's  famous  line  : 


300.  An  adverb  may  strengthen  the  force  of  a  preposition 
by  standing  before  or  after  the  preposition  +  case.     This  is 
always  the  case  when  the  adverb  is  the  prefix  of  a  separable 
compound  verb:   rings  urn  tie  Statt    (|emm),  mitten  lurcfy  ten 
2Ba(D,  in  5a$  £orf  fyinetn,  aus  tent  ®arten  ^erau^.    S^  ritten  trei 
better  jum  J^ore  ^tnans  (Uh.  ). 

1.  Mark  the  adverbs  which  are  only  adverbs  and  not  adjectives  : 
ftofyl,  fafl,  fdjon,  fe^r,  neultd^,  freitic^,  fru^  (rare),  fpat  (rare),  balb,  and  others. 

2.  The  uninflected  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives  serve 
also  as  adverbs.     Notice  the  difference  between  auf  +  A.  and  an  +  D. 
<Sie  fangcn  auf  bad  befie  (Uh.),  they  sang  as  best  they  knew  how.    This  is 
absolute,  superlative.    Sic  fangcn  am  beften,  they  sang  best  of  all,  any.   This 
is  relative  superlative. 

SYNTAX   OF   THE   PREPOSITION. 

301.  The  prepositions  express  the  relations  of  a  noun  to  a 
verb  or  to  another  noun. 

1.  Prepositions  are  originally  adverbs,  and  the  distinction  between  prepositions, 
adverbs  and  conjunctions  is  only  syntactical.  Tenn  is,  for  instance,  a  conjunction  = 
for,  and  an  adverb  =  then,  than  ;  w&fyrenb  is  a  conjunction  =  while,  and  a  preposition 
=  during.  Prepositions  could  not  originally  "govern"  cases.  A  rcruiin  c.i-r  \\a> 
called  for  independently  of  the  preposition,  then  still  an  adverb.  In  Greek  there  are 
prepositions  governing  three  cases,  which  shows  how  loose  the  connection  between 
case  and  preposition  \va-=.  In  fact  nearly  all  adverbs,  old  and  new,  can  be  traced  back 
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to  cases  of  nouns  or  pronouns.  They  are  isolated  or  "  petrified  "  cases,  and  as  such 
could  only  stand  in  the  loosest  connection  with  the  living  cases,  which  they  gradually 
began  to  "govern." 

2.  Prepositions  can  govern  different  cases  in  different  periods  of  the  language. 
The  preposition  has  been  partly  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  case-endings.  Its  function 
becomes  the  more  important  the  more  uninflectional  (analytical)  a  language  becomes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  subtle  elements  to  master  in  the  study  of  a  living 
language.  For  another  reason  the  preposition  is  very  important,  viz.,  the  preposition 
+  case  has  supplanted  and  is  continuing  to  supplant  the  case  alone,  directly  dependent 
upon  a  verb  or  noun.  The  two  together  are  much  more  expressive  and  explicit  than 
a  case  alone.  In  1)ie  Stebe  bed  SBaterS,  the  genitive  may  be  subjective  or  objective,  but 
there  is  no  ambiguity  about  bie  Ctebe  jum  33ater,  beg  SSoterS  2tebe  sum  @o6,ne. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  CASES  THEY  GOVERN. 

302.     Prepositions  governing  the  Genitive: 


Unroett,  mirtels,  fraft  unt>  ttafyrent;  laitt,  ttermoge,  umjead)tet;  ober* 
unfc  untertyalfc;  innerfyatb  lint*  au§er§alb;  tiesfeita,  jenfeits,  fatten, 
ftatt,  au$  Idng3,  jufolge,  tro£. 


These  are  all  cases  of  substantives  or  adjectives  (participles)  and  their 
number  might  be  easily  increased,  e.g.,  by  bejuglid),  with  reference  to  ; 
angejtdjtS,  in  the  face  of;  fetten3,  on  the  part  of  ;  inmtttcn,  in  the  midst  of, 
etc. 

(The  order  is  the  one  in  which  they  are  given  in  German  grammars.  The  semicolon 
shows  the  ends  of  the  lines  of  the  doggerel.) 

We  comment  in  alphabetical  order  briefly  upon  those  that  seem  to  require  comment. 
Often  a  mere  translation  will  suffice. 

1.  21  n  fiatt,   an  —  fiat  t,  fiatt,  +  instead  of.     £>rait<3  (from  which, 
from  whose  breast)  fiatt  ber  golbenen  Sicber  eitt  5Mittfira|I  fyod)  auf  fimngt(Uh.). 
Sin  Xodjter  fiatt,  in  daughter's  stead,    ©tatt  sometimes  with  the  dative.    It 
also  governs  an  infinitive  like  ofyltc,  translated  by  "  without  +  participle." 
See  Infinitive,  291,  1. 

2.  Slujjerfcalb  +  outside  of;  tnner^alfc  +  inside  of;  ofcerljaU, 
above;   itntertyalb,  on  the  lower  side  of,  below.     They  are  all  more 
expressive  than  the  simple  forms.     They  rarely  govern  the  dative. 

8.  15  1  e  3  f  e  1  1  ($),  j  e  n  f  e  1  1  (3),  this  side  of,  on  the  other  side,  beyond. 
Rarely  with  the  dative. 

4.  $atben,  tyaUer,  tyalfc,  on  account  of  ,  +  in  behalf  of.    Follows 
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its  case.    Frequent  in  composition :  be^alb,  therefore  ;  meinetb,alben,  on  my 
behalf ;  SllterS  |alber,  on  account  of  age.     Comp.  roegcn  and  widen. 

5.  $raft,  according  to,  by  virtue  of.     Sraft  bed  ©efefeed  ;   fraft  bed 
United.   Formerly  only  in  Jhaft,  e.,gr.,  bafj  ftetd  ber  liebfte  (@o$n)  ...  in  traft 
alletn  beg  Stingd,  bad  £aupt,  ber  Sfurft  bed  £aufe<3  roerbe  (Le.).    Comp.  laut. 

6.  Saut,  from,  »nacf)  Caut,"  laut  3  (Luther),  means  "according  to,' 
"by."    Saul  33efeb,l3,  by  command  ;   laut  bed  Seftamented,  according  to  the 
last  will  and  testament. 

Plural  nouns  without  articles  in  which  the  genitive  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished stand  in  the  dative  :  laut  33riefcn,  according  to  letters.  Saut 
means  literally  according  to  a  verbal  or  written  statement ;  fraft  gives  a 
moral  reason. 

7.  2R  i  1 1  e  1 3,  m  i  1 1  e  I  ft  (most   common),  » e  r  m  i  1 1  e  I  ft,  by  means  of, 
with.    SWtttelft  fined  £ammerd,  etned  33o6,rerd.    It  is  more  expressive  than 
ntit  or  burd).     Rarely  with  the  dative. 

8.  C  b,  rare  and  archaic.     With  genitive  if  causal  (on  account  of) ; 
with  dative  if  local  (above),  and  temporal  (during).     X>a  Wcinten  jufammcn 
bte  ©renabter1  wo^l  cb  ber  flagltdjen  Jlunbe  (Heine).     Db  bcm  SBalb;  nib  bem 
SBalb  (Sch.,  Tell) ;  cb  bem  9lltare  (id.). 

9.  Z  r  o  f ,  with  genitive  and  dative,  in  defiance  of,  in  spite  of  ;  in  the 
sense  of  "  in  rivalry  with,"  "  as  well  as,"  always  with  the  dative.    Xrofy 
bed  tyefttgen  legend  fufyrcn  n?ir  ab.    1)ie  ©a'ngerin  ftngt  tro^  etner  9Jacf)tigafl,  as 
well  as  a  nightingale.     Comp.  the  forms  ju  or  jum  Srofce  preceded  by  a 
dative  :  9fttr  ^um  Sro^e  fu^r  er  fort  ju  lefen,  in  defiance  of  me  or  to  defy  me 
he  continued  reading. 

10.  Unangefe^en,  setting  aside,  unbefd)abet,  without  detriment  to, 
ungeadjtet,  notwithstanding  (very  frequent).     The  last  two  also  with  a 
preceding  dative ;   bcmungcacfytet  is  felt  as  an  adverb.     These  are  very 
modern  prepositions,     tin  roe  it,  unfern,  not  far  from,  occur  also  with 
dative. 

11.  S3  erm  Bge,  in  virtue  of,  through,  in  consequence  of,  by  dint  of. 
Denotes  a  reason  springing  from  a  quality  of  the  subject :  ticrmflge  fetner 
SRcblidjfett,  through  his  honesty.     We  could  not  say  fraft  feiner  9t. ;  »ermo{ic 
(and  not  fraft)  flro§er  STnftrengungen,  by  dint  of  great  efforts.    (Perhaps  from 
»nacf)  SJermogcn.") 

12.  SBatyrenb,    during.    Sometimes  with  the  dative:    rootyrcnbbcm, 
meanwhile. 

13.  2B  e  g  c  n,  on  account  of,  both  preceding  and  following  the  noun ; 
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also  with  the  dative.  SBegen  denotes  also  a  motive  and  an  impediment. 
Seiner  ©rope  wegen  fonnte  ba3  <Sd)if  nidjt  burdj  ben  $anal.  £>er  Sftiitter  war 
roegen  feiner  ©tarfe  beritb,mt.  SBegen  from  son  —  wegcn,  still  common  in  »»on 
SRcdjtS  tregen,"  strictly,  in  justice. 

14  2B  1  1  1  e  n,  generally  itm  —  willen,  denotes  the  purpose,  the  ad- 
vantage or  interest  of  a  person.  Urn  metner  3?ub,e  written  erflciren  <3te  fid) 
beutlidjer  (Sch.).  Urn  be<3  <Sob.nc(3  mitten,  urn  meinetttrillen,  for  the  sake  of  or  in 
the  interest  of  the  son,  for  my  sake.  SBcgen,  fyalben,  and  ttriEen  all  appear 
with  pronouns,  and  are  used  promiscuously. 

15.  3  u  f  o  t  g  e,  as  frequently  with  the  dative,  denotes  the  result,  "  in 
consequence  of."  3ufolge  be3  2luftrage3,  in  consequence  of  the  commission  ; 
pen  SJerabrebungen  jufolge,  in  accordance  with  the  verbal  agreements. 

Prepositions  governing  the  Dative. 

303.    ©cfyreib:  mit,  nad),  nad$,  nefcjl,  famt  ;  feit,  »on,  gu, 
,  au^er,  aits  —  jlet^  mit  Cent  £ati»  nieter. 


1.  21  K  stili  used  in  the  Alemanic  dialect  (Baden,  Switzerland)  as  a 
preposition.    In  business  style  it  denotes  the  place  from  which  merchan- 
dise is  delivered  or  the  time  after  which  anything  is  to  be  had  :  ab  $am* 
burg,  ob  Steuja^r,  ab  =  "all  aboard." 

2.  31  it  3  denotes  the  starting  point  of  a  motion,  the  opposite  of  in  + 
accusative,  =  "out  of,"  "from":  9lu3  ben  Slugen,  au$  bem  Sinn,  "out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind  "  :    au3  bem  genjler  feb,en,  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
Origin  and  descent:   aud  olten  3«tcn,  from  olden  times;   au3  £anno»cr, 
from  Hanover.    Material  :  aitS  8ef>m,  of  clay  ;  ouS  SWeb,!,  of  meal.    Motive  : 
au3  9Rittetb,  $a(5,  from  pity,  hatred.    Origin  also  in  aitd  (Erfabjung,  from 
experience  ;  aud  35erfef)en,  by  mistake.   Notice  the  idiom  :  aii$  ^o'ln  gebiirttg, 
a  native  of  Cologne,  born  in  C. 

3.  9Tu§er,  outside  of,  beside,  the  opposite  of  in  +  dative.    Denotes 
also  exception  and  "  in  addition  to."   More  frequent  in  the  figurative  than 
in  the  local  sense,  because  au§erb,atb  is  more  precise.     Sfitper  bem  $aitfe,  not 
at  home  ;  aufjer  $aufe  fyeifen,  to  dine  out  ;  auger  ftd)  fein,  to  be  beside  one's 
self.     5?ur  ber  Setter  tear  aufer  mtr  ba.   Mark  once  the  genitive  aujjer  SanbeS 

tljen,  to  go  to  foreign  parts  ;  also  the  accusative  in  auger  alien  Sweifrl  ft!pen» 
o  put  beyond  all  doubt.     (Sefcen  being  a  verb  of  motion.) 

4.  Set.    Original  meaning  is  nearness,  hence  by,  near,  with  :  bei  ber 
Cdjeune,  near  (by)  the  barn  ;  bet  ber  Sante,  near  the  aunt  or  at  the  house  of 
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the  aunt  ;  beim  3eu3,  by  Jove  ;  bte  @d)lad)t  bet  SBortfj,  the  battle  of  W.  ;  bei 
£ifd)  jetn,  to  be  at  dinner  ;  bet  £ag  unb  bei  9?ad)t,  by  day  and  by  night  ;  bet 
(etnem)  5?amen  nennen,  to  call  by  name  (but  Sriebridj  nt  i  t  9?amen,  Frederic 
by  name)  ;  bet  (rare)  neun^tj  ©efangenen,  about  ninety  prisoners  ;  bet  ©trafe 
»on  jefyn  2J?atf,  ten  marks  fine.  3d)  f)abe  fetn  ®elb  bet  mir,  I  have  no  money 
about  me.  The  accusative  stands  in  bet  (Sette  legen,  brtngen,  (Men,  to  lay, 
put  aside.  In  M.  H.  G.  after  verbs  of  motion  regularly  the  accusative, 
but  in  the  spoken  language  now  discarded,  though  still  found  in  the 
classics. 

5.  Sinnen,   sometimes  with  genitive,   expresses    now  time  only, 
"within"  :  binnen  brei  3af)ren,  within  three  years.     <  be  —  innen. 

6.  Sntge'gen  denotes  approach,  both  friendly  and  hostile,  towards 
and  against  ;  stands  generally  after  its  case.     SStr  gingen  bem  Sreunbe  ent* 
gegen;  fufyren  bem  SBtrtbe  entgegen.    With  verbs  of  motion  it  frequently  forms 
separable  compounds  and  is  really  more  adverb  than  preposition. 

7.  ®  e  g  e  n  ii'  b  e  r,  opposite,  facing  ;  generally  after  its  case  ;    rarely 
gegen  —  itber.    2>em  ©djloffe  gegenuber. 

8.  ©  e  m  ci  §,  preceding  and  following  its  case,  according  to,  in  accord- 
ance with  ;  really  an  adjective.     $)em  23erft>red)ctt  gemcifj,  according  to  the 
promise  ;   gentafj  bem  ©efefce,  according  to  the  law.     It  is  more  definite 
than  nadj. 


9.  2ftt  t  means  "in  company  with,"  "with";  denotes  presence,  ac- 
companying circumstances  and  instrument.     Slrm  in  5lrm  mil  btr,  fo  forb're 
id)  metn  3ab,r^iinbert  in  bie  ©cfjranfen  (Sch.).    9Wit  ^reuben,  gladly;  etle  mil 
SBetlc,  hasten  slowly  ;    mil  gug  unb  9ted)t,  justly  (emphatic)  ;  mil  ber  3ctt 
pflitrft  man  SRofen,  in  due  time  .  .  .  ;  mtt  %\t\%,  intentionally  ;  nut  bem  3)fctl, 
bem  Sogen  (Sch.).    (See  mittelS,  302,  7.) 

10.  9?  a  d)  denotes  originally  a  "  nearness  to,"  being  an  adjective  (nafi,e); 
then  "a  coming  near  to,"  and  generally  corresponds  to  Eng.  "after"  in 
point  of  time,  order.     With  verbs  of  motion  (literal  and  figurative)  "  to  " 
and  "  after."  9?ad)  etroaS  flreben,  ftd)  fcfynen,  to  strive  after,  long  for  ;  nad>  3Wtt' 
ternad)t  ;  nad)  btr  fomme  id),  it  is  my  turn  after  you  ;  nad)  ®erltn  reifen.    "  In 
accordance  with,"  not  so  expressive  as  ,,gema|l,"  in  this  sense  often  after 
its  case.    9?ad)  ben  ©efejjcn  »erbient  er  ben  Sob;  bent  SBcrtlautc  nad>,  literally. 
Aim:  nad)  etwad  fd)Iagen,  fd)te^en,  to  strike  at,  shoot  at.     9?cut  ctu>a»J  uv,  •'fen, 
rtcd)en,  etc.,  something  has  the  smell,  taste  of;  nad)  etn>a$  urteilcn,  to  j^,  50 
by  ;  nad)  etrcatf  or  jemanb  fd)irfen,  to  send  for.    (See  ju  and 
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11.  91  a  d)  ft  is  the  superlative  of  nafye  (nad)),  and  denotes  very  close 
nearness  to  in  place,  order,  =  +  "  next  to."    3unad)fi  Las  no  different  force. 
Unb  nad)ft  bem  Seben  was  erflefyft  bu  bit?  (G.). 

12.  5t  e  6  ft  denotes  very  loose  connection  and  connects  also   tilings 
and  persons  not  necessarily  belonging  together;  famt,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  what  naturally  belongs  together.     2tuf  einer  (Stange  trdgt  fie  einen  £ut 
neb  ft  einer  gabne  (Sch.)  (a  hat  and  a  banner).     <  nebenft  <  L.  G.  nevens. 

13.  <Samt,  mtt  famt,  ju  famt,  "together  with."    Wli&  famt  meinem  gan$en 
£eere  bring'  id)  bem  £erjog  (Sch.).   See  nebft.    It  implies  a  close  union,  which 
does  not  lie  even  in  nut. 

14.  Set  t,  older  ftnt,  =  +  since,  denotes  the  beginning  of  an  action  and 
its  duration  to  the  present  moment.     (Sett  btefem  £age  fd)wetgt  mtr  ieber 
SWunb  (Sch.).    (£r  tft  fyeretn  fett  mebjeren  ©tunben  (id.),  it  is  several  hours  since 
he  came  in  (into  the  city).     (Sett  eintgen  Satyren  jaf)lt  er  feme  Btnfen,  For  sev- 
eral years  he  has  paid  no  interest. 

15.  2S  D  n,  "  from,"  denotes  the  starting  point  of  a  motion  or  action  in 
time  and  place.     Its  case  is  often  followed  by  another  preposition  or  by 
ber.     35cn  ber  $anb  in  ten  Sftimb;  »on  SBorten  fam'3  ju  Sd)Iagen,  from  words 
they  came  to  blows.     25on  Djtern  bt^  9)ftngfien  if}  fimfsig  Jage.     Origin : 
28altb,er  »on  ber  SSogelroetbe.    Surfl  »on   SStSmarif.     ^err  son  ©d)ulemburg. 
Hence  son  in  the  names  of  persons  denotes  nobility  :  £err  son  <So  unb  (So. 
SSon  3ugenb  auf;  son  ®runb  au3,  thoroughly  ;  son  Djlen  f>er.    Separation  : 
fret,  rein  son  etroasS.    Supplants  the  genitive  :  etn  ®tann  son  Sb,re,  son  grojjen 
^cnntniffcn  ;    ber  ?)obel  son  §)art^.     Denotes  the  personal  agent :  2BaITen|lein 
tuitrbe  son  spiccolomtnt  b^tntergangen  unb  son  sielen  ®eneralen  im  (Sttc^e  (in  the 
lurch)  gelaffen.    Notice :   <S$urre  son  etnem  SStrt  (Le.).     Cause :   nafj  som 
(with)  2ait,  som  9tegen. 

16.  3u  denotes  first  of  all  the  direction  toward  a  person  (but  narf) 
toward  a  thing)  +  "to":  ju  jemanb  gefyen,  fommen,  fprec^en,  etc.     Sie  fang  ju 
tjrat,  fte  fsrad)  ju  i^m  (G.).     Bu  ft<$  fommen,  "come  to"  ;  etwad  511  ftd)  flecfen,  to 
put  something  in  one's  pocket.     (This  is  its  only  use  in  0.  H.  G.     In 
M.  H.  G.  its  use  spread.)    In  dialect  and  in  poetry  it  stands  before  names 
of  cities  and  towns  (=  at).     3u  ©trajjbitrg  auf  ber  <Sd)an$  (Folk-song).    Sfjr 
fetb  metn  ©aft  ju  Sdjwy^  (Sch.). 

In  certain  very  numerous  set  phrases  and  proverbs  ;u  stands  before 
names  of  things.  Direction:  son  Drt  $u  Drt,  from  place  to  place  ;  $u 
S3ett(e),  jur  birdie,  jur  Sdjule,  ju  ©runbe,  $u  9Jate  geb.eu  =  "  take  council " ; 
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many  loose  compounds  with  fafcren;  ju  gaH,  ju  Statten,  ju  <Sd)aben,  ju  Gnbe, 
ju  Sfyren  fontmen;  ju  @d)anben,  jit  Sftidjte;  jum  <Sd)elme  werben. 

Place  where  ? :  »ju  beiben  ©eiten  bed  SRfyeind"  (Song) ;  gu  $aufe,  jur  £anb 
fein;  ju  gii§en  liegen.  Manner  of  motion:  jit  i'anb,  ju  Staffer,  ju  3>ferb  ($u 
SKojj),  ju  SBagen,  ju  gup  =  Eng.  "by"  and  "on."  Transition  or  change  : 
jum  tfonig  madden,  wd'bjen,  entennen  ;  jum  barren,  sum  beflen  feaben,  to  make  a 
fool  of.  Degree  or  size,  numbers  :  jum  £etl,  in  part ;  ju  £unberten,  by  the 
hundred ;  ju  breten  Waren  loir  tm  3immer,  there  were  three  of  us  in  the 
room ;  jum  lobe  fcetriibt  (G.),  sad  unto  death.  Combination  of  things  : 
9ieljmen  @ie  nie  ^feffer,  ©oti  ober  ©etif  ju  (with)  bem  Si?  Dft  ^att1  er  faum 
SBaffer  ju  ©^warjbrot  unb  2Bur|l  (Bii.).  Notice  the  use  of  ju  before  nouns 
followed  by  |tneinf  ^erau^f  etc.:  jum  Jtyore  ^inau^;  jum  genper  ^craud.  Time 
(rare) :  Unb  fommt  er  ntdjt  ju  Djlern,  fo  fommt  er  ju  Srinita't  (Folk-song).  After 
the  noun  =  "  in  the  direction  of,"  "  toward  "  :  bem  2)orfe  ju,  toward  the 
village  ;  nacfy  bem  2)orfe,  to  the  village. 

Prepositions  governing  the  Accusative: 
304.    23t3,  turfy,  fitr,  gegcn,  ofyne,  fonter,  urn,  tuiDer. 

1.  S3  i  $,  till,  until,  denotes  the  limit  in  time  and  space.     When  denot- 
ing space  it  is  followed  by  other  prepositions,  except  before  names  of 
places.     The  nouns  of  time  rarely  have  an  article  or  pronoun.     33t3  gafV 
nacfyt  ;  fctS  and  Gnbe  alter  £)tngc  ;  big  fyierljcr  unb  md)t  wetter  ;  bid  an  ben  §eflen 
lag ;  neunjig  bid  6,unbert  3Karf;  bid  S3raunf4tt>eig.     (33td  <  U  +  as,  +  Eng. 
by  +  at.) 

2.  T)urd),  4-  "  through,"  denotes  a  passing  through  :  burc^  ben  SfBalb, 
burc^d  9Zabelo^r.     Extent  of  time  (the  case  often  followed  by  fcinburd)): 
burd)  Sa^rje^nte  b,inburc^;   bie  ganje  3ftt  (^injburc^.    Cause  and  occasion,  very 
much  like  aud  :  burdj  9?ad)lafftgfett,  burd^  eigene  ©djulb.    Means :  burd)  einen 
3H~cil  »ern>unben/  burd)  einen  Dienjlmann  befcrgcn,  attend  to  through  a  porter. 
(X)urd)  more  definite  than  mtt.     See  this  and  mittcld.     It  denotes  now  no 
longer  the  personal  agent.) 

3.  8  it  r,  +  for,  denotes  advantage,  interest,  destination  :  SBcr  ntd)t  fiir 
mid)  ifl,  ift  roibcr  mid)  (B.).    @r  fammelt  fiir  bie  Slrmen.    Die  <Sd)cere  i|l  fein  ©pie!-= 
jeug  fiir  $tnbcr.    35ie  SBa^r^ett  tjl  »orfo,anbcn  fiir  ben  SSeifen,  bie  <Sd)5nljcit  fur  ein 
fiib,lenb  $erj  (Sch.).     Substitution  and  price  :  2>a  trttt  fein  anberer  fiir  i6,n  ein 
(Sch.).     3JZein  Seben  \\i  fiir  ®olb  nid)t  fcit  (Bii.).     Limitation  :  3d)  fur  meine 
gjerfon.    ®cnug  fur  biefed  2flal.    3b,r  jeigtct  einen  fcrfcn  SKut  .  .  .  fitr  cure  Safyre 
(Sch.).     ©tiidt  fur  ©tiitf,  point  by  point.    In  its  old  sense  (local)  only  in 
certain  phrases  :   @d)rttt  fur  (by)  Siijritti  Sag  fur  (by)  Sag,  <Safc  fitr  (after) 
<Sa|j.    (See  »or.) 
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4.  ©egen  denotes  "  direction  toward,"  but  with  no  idea  of  approach 
that  lies  in  ju  and  nad).  It  implies  either  friendly  or  hostile  feeling  if 
persons  are  concerned  =  "  towards,"  "against."  ©egen  bte  SBanb  lefmen; 
gegen  ben  ©trorn  fd)ttnmmen.  SBerat  id)  mid)  gegen  fie  »er(>fHd)ten  foil,  fo  miiffen  fte1$ 
aud)  gegcn  mid)  (Sch.).  ©tbt  eS  ein  2ftutel  gegen  bte  ©djnnnbfudjt  ?  ©egen  Dumm* 
l>eit  fampfen  ©otter  felbfi  sergebenS.  Exchange,  comparison  :  3d)  wette  Ijunbcrt 
gegen  ein3.  0Jolanb  war  ein  3»erg  gegen  ten  Stiefcn.  Indefinite  time  and  num- 
ber: "towards."  2)er  $ranfe  fcfylief  erjl  gegen  SJlorgen  etn.  2>cr  gelbfjerr  Ijatte 
gegen  brettyunbert  taufenb  ©olbaten.  ©egen  bret  Uljr.  ©egen  once  governed  the 
dative  almost  exclusively  and  traces  of  it  are  still  found  in  Goethe. 

©en  is  still  preserved  in  ,,gen  £immel."  ©en  <  gen  <  gem  <  gegen, 
+  again.  See  entgegen,  which  implies  a  mutual  advance. 


5.  D  §  n  e,  "  without,"  the  opposite  of  Bmit,"  ff&et."   2JJtt  cber  otyne 

gilt  ntir  gletd)  (Sch.),  "  With  or  without  reserve,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me." 
Sin  Slitter  otyne  Surest  unb  £abel.  In  Bo^nebem"  is  a  remnant  of  the  D.  in 
M.  H.  G.  ;  jwetfelSolme  of  the  G.  occurring  after  the  M.  H.  G.  adverb  dne, 
from.  StwaS  ifl  ntd)t  olme,  there  is  something  in  it  (Coll.).  D&ne  in  Com- 
position, see  489,  3  ;  +  infinitive,  see  291,  1. 

6.  ©onber,  "without,"  is  now  archaic  except  in  set  pnrases  like 
wfonber  ©letd)en/"  »fonber  3ttetfel,"  "  without  compare,"  "  no  doubt,"  +  Eug. 
asunder.     Once  governed  the  accusative  and  genitive. 

7.  Urn,  "around,"  "  about."    Unb  bte  (Sornte,  fie  madite  ben  wetttn  9?ttt  urn 
bte  SBelt  (Arndt).    llnb  ura  t|n  bte  ©ropen  ber  ^rone  (Sch.).    $er  or  ^erum  often 
follows  the  case  :  Sn  etnem  ^albfrei^  fianben  ttm  i|n  Ijer  fed)g  ober  ftekn  groge 
•SonigSbtlber  (Sch.).     It  denotes  inexact  time  or  number  :  Urn  SWitternadit 
begrafct  ben  Seib  (Bii.).    Urn  bret  fyunbert  ^orcr,  an  audience  of  about  three 
hundred.     (®egcn  is  rather  "  nearly,"  urn  means  more  or  less.)    But  ,,um 
breiciertel  fiinf"  means  "at  a  quarter  to  five."     "At  about"  would  be 
»ungefab,r  urn"  or  »um  ungefoijjr,"  e.  g.,  ungefabr  urn  6  ll^r.    It  denotes  further 
exchange,  price,  difference  in  size  and  measure  :  2litg'  itm  Sfuge,  3fl|n  urn 
Saljn  (B.).     2ltte«  t|t  eudj  fell  urn  ©elb  (Sch.).    llm  s»et  3ofl  ju  flein.     Sr  ^at 
fid)  ttm  jwei  $fenmge  serrcdjnet.    Loss  and  deprivation  :  itm^  Cekn  fcringen,  to 
kill  ;  itm13  ©elb  fommen,  to  lose  one's  money.    1>a  war^d  urn  ib,n  gefd)eb,n  (G.), 
He  was  done  for.    SBer  bradjte  mid)  brttm?  (um  beine  Ciebe)  (F.  4496),  Who 
robbed  me  of  it?    It  denotes  the  object  striven  for:  ttm  ettt>a3  tt»erben> 
fpielen,  fragen,  "bitten,  ftreiten,  benetben,  etc.     The  object  of  care,  mourning, 
weeping  :  SBein'  um  ben  S3ruber,  bod)  nidjt  ttm  ben  ©eliebten  roeine  (Sch.).   ©djabe 

urn  ettrc  $aare  (id.).     9?td)t  um  btefe  t$itt13  nttr  Mb  (id.). 
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8.  SB  i  b  e  r,  "  against,"  always  in  the  hostile  sense.  Denotes  resistance 
and  contrast :  2Ba$  |ilft  un3  28ef)r  unb  SBaffe  wibcr  ben?  (Sch.).  S$  gef)t  i&m 
twber  bie  -ftatur,  It  goes  against  his  grain.  +  Eng.  "  with"  in  withstand. 


Prepositions  governing  the  Dative  and  Accusative. 
305.     2ln,  auf,  fyinter,  in,  neben,  iiber,  unter,  »or,  gtmfcfyen. 

1.   In  answer  to  the  question  whither  ?  they  require  the 
accusative.     In  answer  to  the  question  where?   the  dative. 
tie  Saume  »or  ta3  £au3.    tit  Sdume  ftefyen  ttor  tern  Jpaufe. 


2.  In  answer  to  the  question  how  long  and  until  when  ? 
they  require  the  accusative.  In  answer  to  the  question  when  ? 
the  dative  :  3nt  Sofyrt  1872  tourfce  (Straf  burg  nnecer  aU  fceutfcfye 
llniserfttdt  erijffnet.  2Bir  reifen  aitf 


3.  When  an,  auf,  in,  u'ber,  unter,  »or  denote  manner  and  cause, 
then  auf  and  iiber  always  require  the  accusative,  but  an,  in,  untcr, 
ttor  generally  the  dative,  in  answer  to  the  questions  how  and 
why?  2Cir  freuen  un3  uber  (=  over)  and  auf  (=:  looking  for- 
ward to)  feine  2tn!unft.  2luf  tiefe  2Bei|"e,  but  in  Diefer  23Beife. 
I)er  Settler  weinte  »or  ^rcuDen  u'ber  bie  t)errlic^e  ©abe, 


The  above  general  rules,  as  given  in  Krauee's  grammar,  will  be  found  of  much 
practical  value. 

306.     1.  Hit  +  Dative. 

After  nouns  and  adjectives  of  plenty  and  want  :  Sftangel  an  ©ctb,  retcij  an 
®iitcrn.  After  adjectives  when  the  place  is  mentioned  where  the  quality 
appears  :  an  bciben  Sujjen  iajjm,  an  e(ncnt  giugj  blinb.  After  verbs  of  rest, 
increase  or  decrease,  and  after  those  denoting  an  immediate  contact 
or  a  perception  :  3ln  ber  CucIIc  fa§  bcr  ^nabe  (Sch.).  S«>  fc^U  an  33uci)crn. 
UDer  Slu^wanbeter  litt  am  SBedjfelfteber.  !Der  Btgeuncr  fu^rt  ben  33aren  an  cincr 
fl!ette.  Den  SUogel  erfcnnt  man  an  ben  Scbcrn  (Prov.).  It  denotes  an  office 
and  time  of  day  :  am  Jfyeater,  an  ber  Unwrfitat,  am  9lmtc  aitije|leUt  fein,  to 
hold  an  office  at  .  .  .  ;  am  tWorgen,  5lbcnb;  c^  ifl  an  bcr  3til  .  .  .  ,  it  is 
time  . 
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2.  31  n  +  Accusative. 

After  benfen,  ertnnern,  ma^nen  and  similar  ones,  and  verbs  of  motion. 
3)enfet  an  ben  9tufym,  tudjt  an  bte  ©efafir.  ©efjen  ©ie  ftd)  bod)  and  gentler  (near 
the  window).  Inexact  number  :  an  bte  brei  mal  fmnbert  iaufenb  Sftann  (as 
many  as).  From  its  English  cognate  "  on  "  an  differs  very  much  in 
meaning.  "  On"  generally  is  ailf.  See  also  30O,  2. 

3.  21  uf  +  "upon."    For  auf  +  Dative,  see  305,  1,  2,  3. 
It  denotes  rest  or  motion  upon  the  surface. 

21  it  f  +  Accusative. 

Stands  after  verbs  of  waiting,  hoping,  trusting,  etc.,  e.g.,  auf  ehraS 
toarten,  Ijoffen,  fid)  beftnncn  (recall),  gefapt  feist,  fid)  freuen  (see  305,  3),  »er$td)ten, 
(e<3)  auf  ettt>a3  wagen,  Ijoren.  Here  it  stands  generally  for  the  old  gen.  with- 
out preposition.  3d)  fann  mid)  auf  bte  genauen  Umflanbc  md}t  teftnncn,  I  cannot 
recall  .  .  .  £>er  |>unb  toartet  auf  fein  greffen.  2Kerfe  auf  bie  SSorte  beg  Se^rerd. 
£rot?t  md)t  auf  euer  9Jcd)t  (Sch.).  After  adjectives  denoting  pride,  envy, 
anger,  malice,  e.g.,  etferfudjttg,  netbifd),  flolj,  bofe,  erto|l:  etferfud)ttg  auf  feine 
<£[)re  (Sch.)  ;  |M5  auf  feine  tlnfd}ulb;  er6o|t  auf  ben  ®efangenen  (itber  would  mean 
cause).  Exact  time,  limit,  and  measure  ;  often  with  ,,bt$."  Here  belongs 
the  superlative,  see  3OO,  2.  2313  aup$  Slut.  33t3  auf  ©petf1  unb  Sranf 
(Le.).  S3  i|l  ein  SJtertel  auf  bret,  a  quarter  past  two.  3Tuf  bte  Sftmu'te, 
©efu'nbe,  auf  ©djupnmte,  at  Bhooting  distance.  3313  auf  bte  9Zetge,  to  the 
last  drop.  STuf  fteben  fd)on  etneS  wieber  (Le.).  (Nathan  had  "  toward  "  or 
"  as  a  return  for  "  his  seven  dead  sons  one  child  in  Recha.)  2iuf  etne  9Jfar! 
ge^en  ljunbert  9)fennt'ge. 

4.  ^  t  n  t  e  r  +  "  behind,"  opposite  of  ,,»or."    See  305,  1,  2. 

It  denotes  inferiority  :  2Me  fran',pftfcbe  Strtttterte  jlanb  tuett  ^tnter  ber  beutfd)en 
juriicf  (ambiguous,  either  stood  far  back  of  the  G.  or  was  much  inferior  to 
the  G.).  Notice  the  following  idioms  :  fufi  fnnter  ettt>a3  madjen,  to  go  at  with 
energy.  3d)  fann  ntd)t  babtnter  fommen,  I  cannot  understand  it.  S3  gutter 
ben  D^ren  |iaben,  to  be  sly  (colL)  ;  fytnter  bte  D^ren  fd)Iagen,  to  give  a  box  on 
the  ear  :  fid)  etwa3  tjtnter  bie  Dljren  fd)iet6en,  to  mark  well. 


5.  3«  +  ia>  into  (A.). 

The  German  and  English  prepositions  are  more  nearly  identical  than 
any  other  two.     See  305,  1,  2. 
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3  n  +  Accusative. 

Denotes  direction,  including  transition,  change,  division  :  SBenn  bet 
Seib  in  ©taub  jerfallen,  lebt  ber  grope  9tame  nod)  (Sch.).  £>eutfd)lanb  jerrip  auf 
biefem  9letd)dtage  in  jroet  SReltgio'nen  unb  jroet  fcoltttfcf)e  3>artet'en  (id.). 

6.  9t  e  fc  e  n,  near,  by  the  side  of.    See  305,  1,2.     <  eneben, 
lit.  "  in  a  line  with. " 

7.  tUer  +  over,  above.     See  305,  1,  2,  3. 
liber  +  Accusative. 

After  verbs  denoting  rule  and  superiority  over,  e.g.,  Ijerrfdjen,  ftegenr 
serfiigen  (dispose) ;  laughter,  astonishment,  disgust,  in  general  an  expres- 
sion of  an  affection  of  the  mind,  e.g.,  uber  etroad  lacfyen,  erfiauncn,  ftd)  .  .  .  be* 
flagen,jtd)  .  .  .  entritjien,  fid)  argcrn.  (For  an  older  simple  genit.)  $arl  ber  ©rojje 
ftegte  uber  bte  <5ad)fen.  £)ad  Seftament  cerfitgt  fiber  ein  groped  SJermb'gen.  SSie 
jtu^te  bcr  9)bbel  uber  bte  neiten  Swre'en  (G.).  T)ie  ©efangencn  bcflagcn  fid)  iiber 
tb,re  Se^anblung.  Uber  fein  Sene^men  babe  id)  mid)  rcd)t  geoirgert.  It  denotes 
time  and  excess  in  time,  number,  measure :  Uber13  Sdfyr,  a  year  hence, 
only  in  certain  phrases,  duration :  uber  9?ad)t,  bie  9tad)t  iiber.  2)en  Sabbat^ 
uber  ro.n-en  fte  (Me  (B.).  Uber  etn  3aljr,  more  than  a  year  (ambiguous, 
either  "  more  than  a  year  "  or  "  a  year  hence  ").  Uber  brei  taufenb  ^anonen. 
Uber  alle  33egrtffe  fd)on,  beautiful  beyond  comprehension. 

When  it  denotes  duration  or  simultaneousuess,  or  when  the  idea  of 
place  is  still  felt,  then  the  dative  follows  ;  when  it  denotes  the  reason 
then  the  accusative  follows.  This  is  clear  when  the  same  noun  stands 
in  both  cases,  as  in  3d)  bin  iiber  bcm  33ud)e  etngefdjlafcn,  means  "  while  reading 
it  I  fell  asleep."  3d)  bin  uber  bad  33ud)  etngefdjlafen  means  "it  was  stupid, 
therefore  I  fell  asleep."  liber  ber  93efd)reibung  ba  sergeff  id)  ben  ganjen  ilrieg 
(Sch.).  <3d)abe,  bap  uber  bent  fd)onen  2Bab,n  bed  Cebcnd  bejle  ^>dlfte  bafctn  gcb,t 
(Sch.). 

Notice  con  etroad  and  iiber  etwad  ftiredjen.  3d)  Ijak  ba»on  gefprod)en,  I  have 
mentioned  it.  3d)  fyabe  bariiber  gefprod)en,  I  have  treated  of  it,  spoken  at 
length. 

8.  U  n  t  e  r  +  under.     See  305,  3. 

In  the  abstract  sense  this  rule  holds  good.  It  denotes  protection,  in- 
feriority, lack  in  numbers  (Dative,  opposite  of  fiber),  mingling  with,  con- 
temporaneous circumstance  (D.).  It  stands  for  the  partitive  genit. 
(=  among).  Untcr  bem  @d)ufce.  Der  ftclbroebel  fte&t  unter  bent  Dffluer.  2Ber 
Witt  untcr  bte  ©obatcn,  ber  ...»  he  who  wants  to  become  a  soldier  (Folk- 
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song).  Sr  tfl  brimter  gefeltektt,  he  did  not  reach  the  number.  Samfcrat 
b'ffnete  feinem  Grjfcifcfyofe  uuter  (amid)  freubigem  3urufe  bie  £§ore  roieber  (Sch.), 
2Ber  itnter  (among)  bicfen  (D.)  retell  an  unfern  grieblanb  ?  (Sch.)  (son  btefen  would 
be  "  of  these  ").  It  denotes  time  when  none  of  the  exacter  modes  of  ex- 
pressing time  is  used  :  28ir  fmb  geboren  unter  gleidjen  ©ternen  (Sch.).  Unter 
ber  Slegievung  ber  $ontgtn  Victoria  =  in  the  reign  ;  wd^renb  implies  not  a  sin- 
gle act,  but  a  commensurate  duration,  =  during.  35er  ©afrifta'n  fd)Hef 
wd'ljrenb  ber  3>«btgt,  but  ging  unter  ber  3>rebtgt  I)tnau3.  In  ,,unterbe|fen,"  and 
other  compounds  of  that  class,  tnbeffen,  etc.,  the  gen.  is  probably  adverbial 
and  not  called  for  by  the  preposition, 
See  stDtfcfyen. 

9.  33  o  r  -f  before,  in  front  of.    See  305,  1,  2,  3. 
S3  or  +  Dative. 

Introduces  the  object  of  fear  and  abhorrence  :  5?ein  Gtfengttter  fcfjiifct  cor 
tljrer  Sift  (Sch.).  23or  geroiffen  Srmnerungen  mij(|t1  ic^  mi(^  gern  tyiiten  (id.).  3Wtr 
graut  »or  bir.  Time  before  which  anything  is  to  happen  or  has  happened : 
2)er  .fiomg  tjl  gefonnen,  »or  5(tenb  in  SKabrib  nocf)  einjutreffen  (Scb.).  25or  bretpig 
3afyrenf  thirty  years  ago.  33or  ocfyt  lagen,  a  week  ago.  Hindrance  and 
cause  :  £)ie  ®rofjmutter  «>trb  »or  Summer  (!erkn  (Sch.).  2)en  SBalb  »or  lauter 
Sdumen  nti^t  fe^en  (Prov.).  SSor  Hunger,  »or  Surfl  flerkn.  Preference  :  »or 
alien  Singen,  above  all  things ;  $errlt<i)  uor  alien. 

2Sor  and  fitr  are  doublets  and  come  from  fora  and  furi  respectively.  In 
M.  H.  &.f&r  +  A.  answered  the  question  wliither?  vor  +  D.  the  ques- 
tion where  ?  In  N.  H.  Q.  they  were  confounded,  even  in  Leasing  very 
frequently,  but  in  the  last  seventy  years  the  present  syntactical  difference 
has  prevailed.  Goethe  and  Schiller  rarely  confound  them 

10.  3t»tf$en\ 

' '  Between  "  two  objects  in  place,  time,  and  in  the  figurative  sense.  9tein 
mug  e3  6Iet6en  stotfc&en  mtr  unb  tljm  (Sch.).  2)ieSBolfenfduIe  fam  jhrifdjen  bad  $eer 
ber  Stgs^ter  unb  bad  $eer  33raeI3  (B.).  See  305, 1,  2  ;  also  unter  =  among, 
sub  8. 

SYNTAX   OF  THE   CONJUNCTIONS. 

307.  The  conjunctions  are  divided  :  1.  Into  the  coordinat- 
ing, like  lint,  term,  etc. ;  2.  Into  the  subordinating,  e.  g.,  n?eit, 
ta,  ate,  etc.  They  are  treated  in  the  General  Syntax,  where 
see  the  various  clauses. 
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GENERAL    SYNTAX. 
I.   THE  SIMPLE  SENTENCE. 

308.  Subject  and  verb  make  up  the  simple  sentence.    This 
sentence  may  be  expanded  by  complements  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  verb.     The  subject  may  be  either  a  substantive,  a  sub- 
stantive pronoun,  or  other  words  used  as  substantives.     The 
attributes  of  the  subjects  may  be  adjective,  participle,  adjec- 
tive   pronouns,  numerals.      These  are    adjective   attributes. 
Substantives,   substantive  pronouns,  and    the   infinitive   are 
substantive  attributes.     Their  relation  to  the  subject  may  be 
that  of  apposition  and  of  coordination;  or  they  may  be  con- 
nected by  the  genitive,  or  by  preposition  -f-  case  in  subordi- 
nation.     Preposition   +   case  is   more    expressive  than  the 
genitive  alone,  when  the  subject  is  to  be  defined  as  to  time, 
place,  value,  kind,  means,  purpose. 

The  predicate  is  either  a  simple  verb  or  a  copula  +  adjec- 
tive or  substantive  or  pronoun  which  may  be  again  expanded 
like  the  subject.  The  complements  of  the  verb  are  object  and 
adverb.  The  object  is  either  a  noun,  substantive  pronoun,  or 
other  words  used  as  nouns.  It  stands  in  the  accusative,  dative 
or  genitive,  or  is  expressed  by  preposition  +  case.  The 
adverb  qualifies  the  verb,  adjective,  and  other  adverb.  It  is 
either  an  adverb  proper  or  preposition  +  case  of  substan- 
tive or  what  is  used  as  such.  It  may  also  be  a  genitive  or  an 
accusative. 

309.  As  to  form  the  main  sentences  may  be  divided  as 
follows  : 

L  Declarative  sentences,  which  either  affirm  something  of 
the  subject  or  deny  something  with  regard  to  it  Affirmative  : 
tfitrj  (ft  ter  ©cbmerj  unto  eroig  tft  cie  grcute  (Sch.).  £it  feaft  £ta* 
ma'nten  unD  $crlcn  (Heine).  Negative  :  "Caa  £ebeu  ijl  fcer  ©liter 
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ttid)t  (Sell.).     <Sie  foflen  tfyn  ntcfet  tja&en,  ten  frcien  teutfdjen 
(Beck). 

1.  The  double  negative  is  still  frequent  in  the  classics  and  collo- 
quially, but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  correct  usage  now  :  .feme  Suft  uon 
feiner  ©ette  (G.,  classical).     3Jkn  ftetyt,  bafj  er  an  nid)t3  !einen  Stnteil  nimntt 
(F.  3489)  (said  by  Margaret,  coll.).    After  the  comparative  it  also  occurs 
in  the  classics  :  2Btt  muffen  ba§  SBerf  in  biefen  nadjflen  Sagen  wetter  forbern,  aW 
e$  in  Sa^ren  ntc^t  gebtety  (Sch.  ). 

2.  After  verbs  of  "hindering,"  ''forbidding,"   "  warning,"  like  »cr* 
^itten,  »erf)tnbern,  roarnen,  serbieten,  etc.,  the  dependent  clause  may  contain 
»ntcf)tw:  3?ur  tyittet  eitcf),  bap  i^r  mtr  nic^tg  »era.teJ3t  (G.).    5Zimm  bic^  in  Slcfyt,  bap 
bi(|  9tac|e  nii^t  »erberbe  (Sch..). 

3.  When  the  negative  does  not  affect  the  predicate,  the  sentence  may 
still  be  affirmative,    ifttdjt  mtr,  ben  eignen  Sliigen  miigt  i^r  glauben  (Sch.).    But 
nidjt  mtr  stands  for  a  whole  sentence. 

2.  Interrogative  sentences:  $aft  t»u  tag  <£d}lo§  flcfe^en?  (Uh.). 
2Ber  reitet  fo  [pat  titr^  ^a^t  unt  SCint  ?  (G.).    Double  question  : 
2Car  ter  Settler  »errii(ft  oter  war  er  betrunfen  ?     ©taufrft  til  tag  oter 
ni^t?    SBiUft  tu  immer  wcitcr  fdjtteifen?  (G.).    2Ber  »ei§  tag  nid)t  ? 

For  the  potential  subjunctive  in  questions,  see  284,  3. 
For  the  indirect  question,  see  325,  2. 

3.  The  exclamatory  sentence  has  not  an  independent  form. 
Any  other  sentence,  even  a  dependent  clause,  may  become 
exclamatory:   D,  tu  2BaIt,  o  ifyr  Serge  triifcen  ime  feit  tfyr  fo  jung 
gefclieben  unt  id)  Hn  worten  fo  alt!  (Uh.).    £as  tft  tag  Sog  teg 
©djonen  auf  ter  Srte  !  (Sch.).    2£ag  tanf  (owe)  ify  ifym  nidjt  adeg  ! 
(id.).    2Cie  ter  ^nabe  geicac^fen  ift  ! 

For  the  imperative  and  optative  sentences,  see  284,  2;  286. 

310.  Elliptical  clauses  generally  contain  only  the  predicate 
or  a  part  of  it,  including  the  object  or  adverb.     ®uten 
©eft  !  Truly!     ©erroffen  !  You  have  hit  it  !     Sangfam  ! 
etc.    It  is  very  frequent  in  the  imperative,  see  287. 

Proverbs  often  omit  the  verb  :  SJtel  ©efdjrei  unb  ttentg  SBoffe.  ^letne 
$tnber,  Heine  ©orgen;  grc§e  ^inber,  grope  ©orgen.  See  309,  3,  in  which  the 
last  examples  are  really  dependent  questions. 
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Concord  of  Subject  and  Predicate. 

311.  The  predicate  (verb)  agrees  with  the  subject  in  num- 
ber and  person. 

Two  or  more  subjects  (generally  connected  by  unt)  require 
a  verb  in  the  plural  :  tlnter  ten  2lnn?eienten  i»ed)feln  gurcfyt  unl 
(Srftaunen  (Sch.).  Xocfy  an  tern  ^perjen  nagten  mir  ter  Unmut  unt  tie 
©treitbegter  (id.). 

1.  If  the  subjects  are  conceived  as  a  unit  and  by  a  license  greater  in 
German  than  in  English,  the  verb  may  stand  in  the  singular  ;  also  in  the 
inverted  order  if  the  first  noun  is  in  the  singular.    Ex.  :   23a$  ift  ba3  fitr 
ein  2Jiatm,  bafj  tfym  SBtnb  itnb  2J?eer  getyorfam  ift  (B.).    6^1  fprecfye  SBelt  unb  9kdp 
welt,  etc.  (Sch.).     Da  fcmmt  ber  Gutter  itnb  fcine  ^nec^te.     By  license  :  ©agen 
unb  £|un  ifl  jroeierlei  (Prov.).    Da3  2Jtt3traiten  itnb  bie  £tfer[it(|t  .  .  .  emadjte 
fcalb  wteber  (Sch.). 

2.  The  plural  verb  stands  after  titles  in  the  singular  in  addressing 
royalty  and  persons  of  high  standing.    In  speaking  of  ruling  princes  the 
plural  also  stands.     Servants  also  use  it  in  speaking  of  their  masters 
when  these  have  a  title.     Ex.:   (Sure  (£ro.)  2J?aiejld't,  £>urd)laiicf)t,  CjccIIen} 
befet)len?     ©cine  2Kajeflat  ber  tfaifcr  $aben  gtrufyt,  etc.     £>er  £err  ©e^eime 
£ofrat  ftnb  ni(^t  ju  |>aufe.    Die  ^errfc^aft  |tnb  au^gcgangen. 


312.  After  a  collective  noun  the  verb  stands  more  regularly 
in  the  singular  than  in  Eng.  Only  when  this  noun  or  an  in- 
definite numeral  is  accompanied  by  a  genitive  pi.,  the  plural 
verb  is  the  rule.  In  early  N.  H.  G.  (B.)  this  plural  was  very 
common.  1Me  ^encje  flol).  Side  2BeIt  nimmt  £eil  (G.).  Unfc  tas 
SBoIf  tcr  (S^nitter  fliegt  jum  2anj  (Sch.).  Sllte  3Kenge  tetned 
S  foflen  fhrben  (B.). 


313.  When  the  subject  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  e3,  ties,  ta>J, 
etc.,  the  neuter  verb  agrees  with  the  predicate  noun  or  sub- 
stantive pronoun  in  number:  Itad  rcaren  mir  felige  Jage  (Over- 
beck).  Gd  ftnt  tic  griidJtc  i()rei3  Jfyuna  (Sch.).  S«  gogcn  trei  3ager 
n?o^I  auf  tie  33irf^  (Uh.).  In  this  case  ed  is  only  expletive.  2Ber 
flnt  fciefe  ? 
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314.  When  subjects  are  connected  by  entfteter  —  oter,  nid)t 
nitr  —  fontern  and),  roeter  —  nod),  fott>ol)l  —  ate  (and)),  the  verb  has 
the  person  and  number  of  the  first  subject  and  joins  this  one 
if  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons.     The  verb  for  the 
second  subject  is  omitted.     Snttceter  tu  gebft  (or  gefcft  tu)  otter 
id).     £eite  toar  id)  fd)ult,  teite  er.     Subjects  of  the  same  person 
connected  by  the  above  correlatives;  by  oter,  nebft,  out, jamt 
have  as  a  rule  a  singular  verb  and  the  verb  joins  the  second 
subject.     Dem   SBolfe  fann   meter  S^uer  bei  nod)  SBaffer  (Sch.), 
Neither  fire  nor  water  can  harm  those  people. 

315.  If  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons,  the  first  has 
the  preference  over  the  second,  the  second  over  the  third. 
Moreover,   the  plural  of   the   respective  pronouns  is   often 
added.     Der  ta  imt>  id),  tttir  fmfc  aitS  Sger  (Sch.).     Dit  unt  ler 
Setter,  (ifyr)  gel)t  nad)  §aufe. 

The  adjective  as  a  predicate  or  attribute  has  been  sufficiently  treated 
under  the  adjective,  see  210-225. 

316.  The  noun  as  a  predicate  agrees  with  the  subject  in 
case  ;  if  the  subject  is  a  person,  also  in  number  and  gender, 
but  in  the  latter  only  when  there  are  special  forms  for  mascu- 
line and  feminine.    See  167.     Ex.:  Die  2Celtgefd)td)te  tft  tag 
SCeltgertAt  (Sch.).    Die  $ot  ift  tie  Gutter  ter  grftntitng  (Prov.). 
£a>$  9ftard)en  nrifl  je^t  Srjiefyerin  feerten,  jiterfl  woflte  fte  ©d)aufpiclerin 
iDcrten. 

1.  If  one  person  is  addressed  as  @te  or  S^r,  the  substantive  stands  of 
course  in  the  singular.  ,,<Sie  ftnb  etn  grower  5Keij!er  tm  <S(^ie§cn."  Poetic  and 
emphatic  are  such  turns  as  :  SRegierte  3tedjt  fo  laget  i^r  »or  mir  im  ©tatibe  je^t/ 
benn  ic^  6in  filter  ^imtg  (Sch.,  spoken  by  Maria  Stuart). 

317.  The  substantive  in  apposition  has  the  same  concords 
as  the  substantive  in  the  predicate,  only  the  rule  as  to  case  is 
frequently  found  unobserved  in  the  best  writers.     2Ba3  33enu3 
bant,  tie  33rina,ertn  tea  ®Iucfe,  fann  5Jlar3,  ter  (Stern  teg  Unghicte 


i 
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frfwell  jerreifen  (Sch.).     %fy  fennet  ifm,  ten  ©diopfer  fuljner  £eere 
(id.). 

The  apposition  may  be  emphasized  by  naralidj  and  att  :  Sf>nen,  al3  cittern 
gereiften  SWajutc,  glaubeu  nrir. 

II.    THE  COMPOUND  SENTENCE. 

318.  The  compound  sentence  consists  of  two    or  more 
clauses,  which    may  be   coordinate   (of  equal   grammatical 
value)  or  subordinate  (one  dependent  upon  the  other). 

COORDINATE  SENTENCES. 

We  may  distinguish  various  kinds  of  coordinate  sentences, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  connected  by  conjunctions. 

319.  Copulative  Sentences.     The  conjunctions  tint,  and), 
fce?gletd)en,  gteidnalls,  ebenfalte,  and  their  compounds,  tesgleid)en 
aud),  fo  aud),  ebenfo  aud) ;   ntdtf  nitr  —  fontent  aud) ;  nid)t  aUein  — 
fontern  aud)  ;   fowol)!  —  al3  (aud))  ;  ioeter  —  nod)  indicate  mere 
parataxis.    3uliet"/  aujkrtem,  liberties,  ja,  fo^ar,  ja  fogar,  totelme^r 
emphasize  the  second  clauses.      Partitive  conjunctions  are 
tells  —  teilS,  fyalb  —  tyalb,  jum  Seil  —  jum  $eil.     Ordinal  con- 
junctions are  erftens  —  gwettcnS,  etc.  ;   jucrjl  —  tann  —  femer, 
cntltd),  gule^t;  bait)  —  bait.    Explanatory  are  namlidb,  unt  jmar. 
Ex. :  £le  g»fiV  ifl  ftetn,  ter  @pa§  ift  gro§  (F.  4049).     £alb  309  ftc 
ifyn,  |alb  fang  er  |tn  (G.).    3«^  »iU  jueter  (cugnen  nod)  befAontgen, 
ta§  id)  fie  berebete  (id.).    9U*t  allein  tie  erjfrn  53liiten  fallen  ab, 
fontern  and)  tie  ?jnid)te  (id.). 

1.  Notice  that  the  adverbial  conjunctions  such  as  Imlb,  julefct,  bann, 
TOcbcr  —  no^.  $&lb,  teiW,  etc.,  always  cause  inversion.  Some  admit  of 
inversion,  but  do  not  require  it,  e.g.,  audt),  erftentf,  namttcfy.  The  ordinal 
conjunctions  and  ncimltd)  are  frequently  separated  by  a  comma,  then  no 
inversion  takes  place.  ®rftot$  ijl  e3  fo  ber  Srauc^,  j»citen«  ttill  man'a  felber 
autf)  (Busch). 

320.  Adversative  Sentences.    1.  One  excludes  the  other 
(disjunctive-adversative):    oter,  or,  entiuetcr  —  oter,  fonfl  (else), 
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anternfafls,  otherwise.  Ex.:  Sr  (Saflenftetn)  nwfjte  entweter  gar 
nid)t  ftefefylen  oter  mit  soflfommener  3rei(}eit  fyanleln  (Sch.).  One 
contradicts  the  other  (contradictory  -  adversative)  :  fonlern, 
»ielmel)r,  fontern  .  .  .  »ielmel)r.  The  first  clause  contains  md)t, 
$t»ar,  freilid),  allerfcingS,  n?oi)l.  @o  rcagten  fte  fid)  nidt  in  tie  9tafye 
ter  ^einte,  fontern  feftrten  un»errid}teter  @ad)e  jitriicf  (Sch.). 

2.  The  second  sentence  concedes  the  statement  of  the  first 
in  part  or  wholly.     The  first  may  contain  ntd)t,  etc.,  as  above; 
the  second  has  after,  often  in  the  connection  aber  lod\  rennod) 
after,  abet  gleidpofyl ;  adein,  ii&rigend ;  nur.    2ltlein  is  stronger  than 
after. 

Mark  the  contrast  between  aber  and  fonbertt,  Eng.  but.  2lBcr  concedes, 
fonbern  contradicts.  Sr  war  jwar  ni(^t  fraitf,  aber  t»oc^  nid)t  baju  aufgelegt,  "bat 
he  did  not  feel  like  it."  Si  war  nidjt  franf,  fonbern  er  »ar  nur  ntc|t  baju  aitf* 
gelegt  (he  only  did  not  feel  like  doing  it).  SJiele  ftnb  berufen  ater  roenige  ftttb 
au(3er»a^Iet  (B.).  2>cn  Ungc^euern,  ben  ©igantifc^en  ptte  man  i^n  (Sorneitte) 
nennen  foKen,  aber  nidjt  ben  ©rojjen  (Le.).  SBaffer  tlwt^  fretlid)  nid)t  (It  is  not 
the  water  that  is  effective  in  baptism),  fonbern  bag  SSort  ®otte#,  fo  (which) 
mit  unb  bet  bem  SBaffer  ift  (Lu.). 

3.  The  second  sentence  states  something  new  or  different 
or  in  contrast  with  the  first  without  contradicting  or  exclud- 
ing or  limiting  the  same.     It  occurs  commonly  in  narrative 
and  may  be  called   "  connexive-  or  contrasting-adversative. " 
Conjunctions:  after,  fyingegen,  fcagegen,  iiftrigens,  tro£tem,  gletcbtvoM, 
inteffen,  etc.    Tie  23elett>ia,ung  ift  gro§ ;  after  grower  ift  feine  ©nate 
(Le.).    ®3  fd^eint  ein  SRStfel  itnt  tod)  ift  e5  feinS  (G.).    ®«  ij^ie 
fd?onfte  Jpoffnung;  tod)  ift  eg  nur  etne  Jpoffnung  (Sch.). 

321.  Causal  Sentences.  One  gives  the  reason  or  cause  for 
the  other.  Conjunctions:  fc(a)r«m,  te^wegen,  tafyer,  benn,  namHA, 
etc.  The  clause  containing  the  reason  generally  stands 
second,  the  one  beginning  with  ,,tenn"  always.  Notice  tenn, 
"for,"  always  calls  for  the  normal  order.  Ex.:  (Softaten  maren 
teucr,  lenn  tie  Siftenge  ge^t  nad)  tern  ©tiicf  (Sch.).  Sine  Turdslawd^ 
tigfcit  lafjt  er  fid)  nennen ;  trum  ntu§  er  ©oltaten  ^alten  fonnen  (id.). 
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322.  Illative  Sentences.     One  sentence  is  an  inference  or 
effect  of  the  other.     Closely  related  to  the  causal.     Conjunc- 
tions :  fo,  a'Ifo,  fontt't,  folgltd),  mitfyt'n,  be'mnad),  etc.    Sfteine  9lccHe 
(right  hand)  tft  gegen  ben  True!  ber  Siefce  unempftnbltcfy  .  .  .  fo 
(then)  feib  ifyr  ®o£  »on  23erlid)ingen  (G.).    1)  i  e  (Bonnen  alfo  fcfyeinen 
und  ni$t  metyr  (Sch.  ). 

SUBORDINATE  SENTENCES. 

323.  We   shall    distinguish  three  classes  of  dependent 
clauses,  according  to  the  logical  value  of  the  part  of  speech 
they  represent: 

1.  Substantive  clauses,  with  the  value  of  a  noun. 

2.  Adjective  clauses,  with  the  value  of  an  adjective. 

3.  Adverbial  clauses,  with  the  value  of  an  adverb. 

SUBSTANTIVE  CLAUSES. 

324.  The  clause  is  subject  :  T:ad  efeen  ifl  ter  ghtd)  ter  feofen 
£l)at,  ta§  fte  fortrcafyrent)  235fe3  mii§  gdjaren  (Sch.).     9Jtt$  reuet,  ta§ 
id^^  tfcat  (id.).     Predicate  (N.)  :  Tie  SJlenfcben  ftnt>  nicbt  immer 
was  jle  fd)cinen  (Le.).     Object  (A.):   ®laufrft  fcit  ni^t,  ta§  cine 
2Barnung<?flimme  in  ^raumcn  sor&eteutenb  gu  und  fprtcbt?  (Sch.). 
2Ba3  man  fc^marj  auf  i»et§  befljtf,  fann  man  gctrofl  nac^  Jpaiife  tragen 
(P.  19G6-7).    Dative  :   2Co^I  tern,  ter  bid  auf  tie  9leige  (to  the 
very  end)  rein  gelefrt  fein  Sefcen  fcat  (He.).     Genitive  :    2£e3  tad 

votl  ijl,  bed  gefyt  ter  IWunt)  u'ber  (B.).    Apposition:  Den  etetu 
^  bit  btr  felbft  ni^t  genugefl,  »crjei^  i^  bir  (G.). 


325.  As  to  their  contents  the  substantive  clauses  may  be 
grouped  as  follows: 

1.  £;aj},  or  declarative  clauses,  always  introduced  by  ,,ba§." 
©cfyon  ©ofrated  lefyrte,  ba§  bie  @eclc  bed  SWcnfd^en  unfterblid}  fci,  or  bte 
£el)re,ba§  bic  <3eele  .  .  ,  ,  or  nrir  gtaubcn,  ba§  bie  <5eele  .  ,  . 

More  examples  in  324. 
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2.  Clauses  containing  indirect  questions  :  a.  Questions  after 
the  predicate  always  introduced  by  ob  ;  in  the  main  clause  may 
stand  as  correlatives  e3,  l&$,  tcffen,  fcatton,  etc.  (Er  l)atte  nidt 
gefd)i'tcben,  ob  er  gefitrtD  geblieben  (Bii.).  (See  F.  1667-70).  6. 
Questions  after  any  other  part  of  the  sentence,  introduced  by 
an  interrogative  pronoun,  by  an  interrogative  adverb,  simple 
or  compounded  with  a  preposition,  viz.,  rcer,  t»as,  me,  n>o,  ir»ann, 
ttomit,  juofyer,  roofyin,  etc.  Ex.:  graget  ntd)t,  roarum  id)  traure  (Sch.). 
See  F.  1971.  33egreifft  fcit,  »ie  anrad)tig  fd)tt>armen  »iel  Ieid)ter  aU 
gut  fyanfceht  ift  ?  (Le.).  9lod)  fel)U  un3  ^unte,  was  in  tlntemalten 
unD  @d?i»9j  gcfd)et)en  (Sch.).  c.  The  question  may  be  disjunc- 
tive, introduced  by  ob  —  ofcer;  ob  —  oJer  ob;  ob  —  ob.  Ex.: 
Slber  fag1  mir,  ob  H)ir  fte|en  otcr  ob  nrir  wetter  ge^en  (F.  3906-7). 
lint;  e^1  ler  2:ag  fid)  netgt,  mu§  ftd)"1^  erflaren,  ob  id)  ten  greunti,  ob  id) 
Den  33ater  fott  entbe^ren  (Sch.). 

REMARKS.  —  1.  The  mood  in  1  and  2,  according  to  circumstances,  is 
either  the  indicative  or  the  potential  subjunctive.  See  the  examples 
sub  1  and  in  324. 

2.  In  »bag"-clauses  the  other  two  word-orders  are  also  possible,  but 
without  bap:  ©ofratcS  lefyrte,  bic  Seek  fet  imflerblufy.    (£3  wurbe  befyauptet,  geflern 
fyabe  man  t^n  nod)  auf  bcr  45trage  gefe^en. 

3.  When  the  subject  is  the  same  in  both  clauses  or  when  the  subject 
of  the  dependent  clause  is  the  object  of  the  main  clause,  in  short,  when 
no  ambiguity  is  caused,  the  infinitive  clause  can  stand  in  place  of  bap  + 
dependent  order.    2Ran  Ijojftf  ba3  untergcgangene  ©djiff  nod)  ju  fyeben.    £>ie 

et  ^at  bem  ^aufmanne  befo^len,  fern  @d)tlb  pfyer  511  ^a'ngen. 


3.  Clauses  with  indirect  speech  —  after  verbs  of  saying,  as- 
serting, knowing,  thinking,  wishing,  demanding,  commanding. 
They  either  begin  with  l>a§  with  dependent  order  or  they  have 
the  order  of  the  direct  speech.    The  subjunctive  is  the  reigning 
mood.     For  examples  and  tense,  see  282. 

4.  Clauses  containing  direct  speech,  a  quotation:  T)ft3  3Bort 
ift  fret,  fagt  fcer  (general  (Sch.).    £er  ^irnig  rief:  3ft  fcer  ©anger 
ta? 
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ADJECTIVE  CLAUSES. 

326.  The  clause  is  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  by 
a  relative  adverb.     Nothing  can  precede  the  pronoun  in  the 
clause  except  a  preposition.     Unless  the  personal  pronoun  is 
repeated  after  the  relative,  the  verb  stands  in  the  third  person. 
Ex.:   £:u  fprtd)ft  con  Qtittn,  tie  »ergangen  jint  (Sch.).     £ie  Static, 
lie  ein  gitter  Sftenfd)  betrat,  ijl  eina,etwf)t  (G.).    £er  tu  son  Hem 
fyimmd  bijl,  ju§er  griece  .  .  .  (id.). 

For  use  of  the  pronouns  and  more  examples,  see  255-258. 

327.  1.  The  relative  pronoun  can  never  be  omitted  as  in  English. 
In  several  relative  clauses  referring  to  the  same  word,  the  pronoun  need 
stand  only  once,  if  the  same  case  is  required  ;  if  a  different  case  is  neces- 
sary, the  pronoun  should  be  repeated.     This  is  often  sinned  against,  for 
instance  by  Schiller :    ©tefj  ba  bie  3Jerfe,  bie  er  fdjrtefc  itnb  feine  QMut  geftefct, 
instead  of  loorin  cr  .  .  .  geftel)t. 

2.  The  relative  clauses  beginning  with  wer,  n>a3  without  antecedents 
are  really  identical  with  substantive  clauses,  e.g.,  £>a  fe&t,  ba§  i|r  ttcfftniug 
fapt,  waij  in  be^  2)Zenf*en  £irn  in^t  pa§t.    gur  »a<J  brein  ge^t  unb  nic^t  brcin  geljt, 
ein  froftig  SSort  ju  SMenjien  fle^t  (F.  1950-3). 

3.  Case-attraction  between  relative  and  antecedent  is  now  rare. 

2113  roeldjer,  denoting  rather  a  cause  than  a  quality,  is  now  archaic,  but 
still  quite  frequent  in  Lessing's  time.  SlneaS,  aW  welder  fid)  an  ben  blogen 
(mere)  gtgiircn  erge^et,  =  "tineas,  since  he  delights  ..."  (Le.).  SJon  ber 
Sragobie,  aid  i'tber  bie  un3  bie  Beit  stemlid)  ailed  baraud  (of  Aristotle's  Poetics) 
gonncn  ..."  about  tragedy,  in  so  far  us  time  has  favored  us  ..."  (id.). 
»Da"  in  the  relative  clause  is  no  longer  usage.  SBcr  ba  fiefyet,  fctye  ju,  bap  er 
ni$t  fane  (B.). 

328.  The  mood  depends  upon  circumstances.    The  poten- 
tial subjunctive  (of  the  preterit  and  pluperfect)  is  frequent 
after  a  negative  main  clause.     25  i|1  feine  gro§e  (Statt  in  Teutfds^ 
lant,  Cie  tcr  Dnfel  nid>t  Befudst  t)attc  (=  did  not  visit).     The  sub- 
junctive of  indirect  speech  also  stands.     Tie   9tcj}tcnni$  ler 
SScrctmgten  ©taaten  befdjrocrie  fid)  u'Ser  tie  2antun0  fooiclcr 

un-Icte  mand)c  europaifd)c  Ste^icrunij  fortfAicfc. 
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ADVEBBIAL  CLAUSES. 

329.  They  are  introduced  by  the  subordinating  conjunc- 
tions.    The  main  clause  often  has  an  emphatic  adverb,  e.  g.t 
alfo,  tann,  ta,  t>al)in,  jefct,  baber,  tarum.     <So  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
stand  after  dependent  clauses  expressing  time  and  place,  and 
generally  becomes  superfluous   in   English  after  dependent 
clauses  of  manner. 

330.  Temporal  Clauses.    1.  Contemporaneous  action  imply- 
ing either  duration  or  only  point  of  time.     Conjunctions  : 
ivafyrent,  intern,  tnte3  (intejfen),  tone,  ta  (all  meaning  "while," 
"  as  ") ;  folcmge  (al3) ;  fo  oft  (al3) ;  fo  bait  (al3) ;  ta,  rco  (rare  and 
colloquial)  =  when;  ivenn  (rcatw  is  old)  +  "  when,"  refers  to 
the  future;    ales,  "when,"  refers  always  to  the  past  with  the 
preterit;    well,    fcterceil,    fcerroeil,  =    +    "while,"   are    archaic. 
©olange,  fo  oft,  fofcalt   are  now  much  more  common  without 
Nflfo." 

Ex.:  2ld)  !  »iet(etd)t  inbem  (as)  wir  Ijoffen,  Ijat  unS  Unljeit  fd)on  getroffen  (Sch.). 
9iur  bcr  ©tarfe  wirb  ba^  ©cbirffal  jwingen,  wenn  ber  ©c^wac^Ung  unterliegt  (Scb.). 
Unb  nrie  (as)  er  ft^t  unb  tuie  er  lauf^t,  teilt  ftdj  bie  Slut  em^or  (G.).  5Il<3  bed 
©anctu^  SBorte  famcn,  ba  ft^eltt  er  breimal  6et  bent  Stamen  (ff@anctU(J  .  .  ."  is 
part  of  the  mass)  (Sell.).  <£«  irrt  ber  CKcnf^,  folang1  er  fhebt  (P.  317).  <SoOalb 
bie  crficn  2erd)cn  fcfywimen  (erfc^ien)  ein  9)Jabd)en  fd)6n  unb  wunberfcar  (Sch.).  DaS 
Sifen  mujj  gefd)miebet  werben,  wetl  es  glit^t  (Prov.).  2Bi(t  mir  bie  £anb  ncd) 
reid)enf  berweil  id)  eben  lab  (=  while  I  am  loading  the  musket)  (Uh.). 

2.  Antecedent  action,  i.  e.,  the  action  of  the  dependent  clause 
precedes  that  of  the  main  clause.  Conjunctions  :  nacfpcm, 
after ;  ta,  ate,  roenn,  after,  when  ;  feittem,  fett,  feittem  bajj  (all 
mean  +  since) ;  foMt  (aU),  foiuie,  tme,  as  soon  as  ;  the  adverb 
faiun  +  inverted  order. 

Ex. :  dimmer  (no  more)  fang  id)  freubtge  Steber,  fett  id)  beine  (Stimme  Bin 
(Sch.)  SBenn  (after)  ber  2ei&  in  ©taub  jerfatten,  lebt  ber  grofje  5tamc  nod)  (Sch.). 
Uitb  tcie  er  winft  mit  bem  Singer,  auf  tf)ttt  flfi)  ber  weite  3»Jnger  (id.),  ^aunt  war 
bcr  SJater  tot,  fo  fommt  cin  jcbcr  mit  fcincm  S^ing  (Le.).  (Notice  the  inversion.) 
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£>er  tfo'nig  uerliejj  SRiirnberg,  nac$bem  er  e3  $ur  ftitrforge  mil  einer  IjinlangUc&en 
»erfeben  Ijatte  (Sch.). 


3.  Subsequent  action.  The  action  of  the  dependent  clause 
follows.  Conjunctions:  (Ebe,  fceoor,  +  "ere",  "before";  bis, 
until,  with  or  without  tap. 

Ex.  :  9tte  vcradjte  ben  Sftamt,  elj1  bu  fein  Snn'reS  erfannt  6,afl  (He.).  33e»or 
tmr'3  laffcn  rinncn,  betet  etnen  frommen  ©prud)  (Sch.).  Sid  bie  QModfe  ftd)  »er* 
fillet,  Iof|l  bie  ftrenge  Slrbeit  rw^n  (id.),  e^je  nrir  ed  line  serfa^en  (unexpectedly), 
bradj  ber  2Bagcn  jufammen. 

a.  The  main  clause  may  be  emphasized  by  bamt,  bamalS,  bann,  barauf, 
and  \o,  if  it  follows  the  dependent  clause. 

In  2  and  3  the  potential  subjunctive  can  stand. 

331.  Local  Clauses.     They  denote  the  place  and  direction 
of  the  action  of  the  main  clause.     They  begin  with  n>o,  n>ol)tn, 
roofyer,  and  the  main  clause  may  contain  a  corresponding  ba, 

tafyin,  taf)er,  fyier. 

Ex.  :  2Do  SWenfcfyenfunfl  nidjt  suretdjt,  ^at  ber  &immel  oft  geraten  (Sch.).  2)ie 
SBelt  ijl  »ottfommcu  u&eratt,  TOO  ber  2Kenfd)  nid)t  ^infommt  mit  fetner  SHual  (id.). 
2)enn  eben  wo  Segrtffe  fe^len,  ba  flellt  em  SBort  jur  rcd)ten  Sett  ftd)  ein  (F.  1995-6). 
Jlein  SBaffer  tjl  ju  ^aben,  wo^in  man  ftd)  aitdj  wenbe. 

a.  The  demonstratives  ba,  bafctn,  ba^er  in  the  local  clause  are  now 
archaic.  Do  not  confound  the  relative  clauses  and  indirect  questions  with 
the  local  clauses  which  generally  refer  to  an  adverb. 

The  potential  subjunctive  may  stand  in  them. 

Clauses  of  Manner  and  Cause. 

332.  Modal  clauses  express  an  accompanying  circumstance 
and  are  therefore  related  to  contemporaneous  clauses.     Con- 
junctions: intern,  tap  nidn,  otyne  tap,  without,  intent  nid%  ftatt  or 
anftatt  tap,  instead  of.     Ex.  :  Xer  Slitter  gino,  fort,  intern  er  auf  ten 
©egner  einen  »eracfrtlid>cn  231icf  roarf.     3$  &iit  ntc  in  Sonton,  tap  id) 
md)t  ta^  2)Zufeum  kfudjte  (subj.). 

1.  They  may  have  the  potential  subjunctive.  But  these  clauses  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  form  of  participial  and  infinitive  clauses  with 
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»o$ne  ju,-  »anfktt  jit" :  9U*f>afi,  anftatt  511  empfangen,  mupte  $al>len.    Sr  ritt  fort 
ofyne  fid)  umjufe^en. 

333.  Comparative  clauses  denote  manner,  degree,  and 
measure.  Conjunctions:  ttrie,  afe,  "  as,"  "  than"  with  the  corre- 
sponding fo,  alfo,  efrenfo  (=  so)  in  the  main  clause.  After  the 
comparative  ate,  lenn,  tt>efcer,  "than."  Other  forms:  gleidjttrie  — 
fo ;  fo  ime  —  fo ;  just  as  —  as,  so.  SMe  denotes  rather  manner 
and  quality,  al3  the  degree  and  quantity.  When  both  clauses 
have  the  same  predicate,  contraction  is  common.  Then  wit 
denotes  likeness,  aid  identity. 

Ex. :  33)  finge  t»te  ber  SJogel  jtngt  (Q.).  Danfet  ©ott  fo  warm  aid  id)  fur  biefen 
Srunf  eitd)  banfe  (id.).  2Bie  bu  mir  (Brt>u|V  understood), fo  id)  bit  (Prov.).  £>u 
Mft  mir  ntdjtd  meljr  al«  fein  ©o^n  (Sch.).  ©er  trage  ®ang  bed  ^rieged  ^at  bcm 
^b'nig  eJenfosiel  ©cfjaben  get^on  aid  er  ben  SRebcIIen  SJorteil  fcradjte  (id.).  ^>atte  ft^ 
etn  3Ran$Iein  angemafl't  aid  »ie  ber  Doftor  Sutler  (F.  2129-30)  (aid  wie  is  collo- 
quial). »SSte  ein  fRitter,"  "  like  a  knight " ;  Bald  (etn)  Slitter,"  "  as  a  knight." 
©ein  ©liitf  war  grofer  aid  man  feeretfynct  ^atte  (Sch.).  Stned  $aupted  (by  one 
head)  Id'nger  benn  attcd  SSoIf  (B.).  SBeber  is  very  rare. 

1.  Specially  to  be  noticed  are  the  clauses  with  aid  OP,  aldwenn,  gener- 
ally followed  by  the  potential  or  unreal  subjunctive.     For  menn  +  de- 
pendent order  occurs  also  the  inverted  without  roenn.    Ex.:  31jr  eilet  ja,  aid 
roenn  if>r  glugel  ^attet  (Le.).    <5itdje  bie  SBiffenfc^aft,  aid  t»urbe|1  enrig  bu  ^ter  fein; 
Jugenb,  aid  tyielte  ber  Job  btd^  fd)on  am  jlranbenben  |>aar  (He.).    But  the  indica- 
tive is  possible :  Unb  ed  waflet  unb  fiebet  unb  fcraufet  unb  jifd>t  ttie  wenn  SSaiftr 
mit  geuer  ft(^  ntengt  (Sch.). 

2.  S)enn  is  preferable  after  a  comparative  when  several  wald"  occur. 
2Bie  is  colloquial.    @d  fragt  ftd)  ob  Sefjtng  groper  aid  2)td)ter  beiut  aid  5)Jen|"d) 
gewefen  fei.     91id)t  in  the  clause  after  aid  is  no  longer  good  usage,  though 
common  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.     Lessing  has  it  very  frequently. 

3d)  lebte  fo  eiugejogen,  aid  id)  in  SWeipen  md)t  gelebt  fjatte  (Le.). 

a.  9Ji^tS  trcnigcr  aI3  means  "anything  but,"  literally  "nothing  less  than  that,"  gen- 
erally felt  by  English  speakers  as  meaning  "  nothing  but,"  e.  g.,  2l6er  idj  barf  fagen,  bop 
biefe  Sinri^tung  ber  gafcel  nic^tg  aentger  oIS  notioenbtg  ifl,  i.  e.,  that  this  arrangement  of 
the  plot  is  anything  but  necessary  (Le.).  In  ,,ntd)t3  atS"  =  "  nothing  but,"  as  after  all 
negative  pronouns,  ,,nicmanb  aid  bu"  =  nobody  but  you,  al3  has  exclusive  force,  = 
"  but.v' 

3.  Other  correlatives  are  fo  etncr  —  trie;  ber  ndmltd)e  —  roic;  berfelbe  — 
t»ie;  fold)-,  to  +  positive  adjective  —  »ie  (quality)  and  aid  (degree);  after 
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ju,  aH*u  +  positive  and  after  ein  anberer  stand  aid  +  bag  or  wenn,  aid  and 
infinitive,  e.g.,  <£r  benft  ju  ebel,  aid  bajj  er  fo  etwad  »on  und  erwarten  fotmte. 
(Er  tfl  ber  ndmltd)e  wie  er  tmmcr  war.  Sure  SSerfo&nung  war  ein  wenig  p  fdjnetl, 
aid  bajj  fte  bauerb.aft  ptte  fein  fatten  (G.). 

Notice  the  potential  subjunctive  after  »ald  baj$." 

334.  Under  this  head  comes  really  the  proportional  clause, 
which  expresses  the  proportion  of  the  decrease  or  increase  of 
what  is  asserted  in  the  main  clause.     The  conjunctions  are 
the  following  correlatives  :  je  —  tefto,  urn  fo  (or  urn  tefto,  rarely); 
je —  je,  —  the  —  the;   je  ncufytem  (or  nacfytem  or  nne,  rarely), 
according  as.     If  the  main  clause  stand  first,  its  correlative 
is  dispensable. 

Ex. :  3e  niefyr  ber  SJorrat  fdjmolj,  bejto  fdjrecflidKr  ttwdjd  ber  Hunger  (Sch.). 
3e  langer,  je  licber  (Prov.).  3e  me^r  er  feat,  je  mcljr  er  t»ill.  (3e)  nac^bem  etncr 
ringt,  nacfybem  i6m  gelingt  (G.),  "The  success  depends  upon  the  effort." 

1.  3e  =  ever  ;  beflo,  "  on  that  account,"  "  hence,"  see  442,  a.    Notice 
the  dependent  order  in  the  first,  the  inverted  generally  in  the  second. 

335.  Consecutive  clauses  express  the  result  or  effect  of  the 
predicate  of  the  main  clause.     Conjunctions:  bajj  (fota§),  that; 
in  the  main  clause,  if  any  correlative,  fo,  fo  fefyr,  fcergefialt,  terart, 
fold).    Ex. :    @o  »erabfd)eut  ifl  tie  S^rannet',  ta§  fie  fetn  S^erfgeug 
ftnfcet  (Sch.).    Sr  fcblu^,  tap  laitt  ter  5Ca(t  erflang  unb  alles  Sifen  in 
©tiicfen  fprang  (Uh.). 

1  The  result  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  main  clause  or 
of  an  infinitive  clause :  Dod)  ul'crnafem1  id)  gern  nod)  ei'nmal  afle  9)Iage,  fo  Ueb 
war  mir  bad  Jlinb  (F.  3123-4).  3d)  bin  ju  alt,  «m  nur  ju  fptelen,  ju  jung  urn  ofene 
3Bunfd)  ju  fein  (P.  1546-7). 

2.  Mark  the  potential  and  unreal  subjunctives  of  the  preterit  and  plu- 
perfect which  may  stand  in  these  clauses  :  SJcrnictnt  3fer  mid)  fo  jung  unb 
fd)»ad),  bag  id)  mit  Kiefen  ftrittc?  (Uh.).   2)ad  9)fcrb  war  fo  lab,m,bajj  wir  fd)nefler 
ju  5«p  l)cim  gcfommcn  wavcn. 

336.  Restrictive  clauses  limit  the  value  and  scope  of  the 
statement  of  the  predicate  and  border  closely  upon  the  con- 
ditional and  comparative  clauses.    Conjunctions:  nur  ta§,  only 
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(that),  auger  t>afj,  except  that,  in  fo  fern  (ate),  tvofern,  in  nne  fern, 
in  fo  or  in  luie  t»eit,  in  as  far  as,  in  as  much  as.  The  negative 
force  is  given  also  by  the  subjunctive  and  the  normal  order 
with  the  adverb  tenn  or  by  e3  fei  fcenn,  e3  tt>are  tenn,  Dajj,  which  is 
now  more  common. 

Ex. :  28  ir  roaren  gar  nicfjt  fo  iibel  bran,  nur  bap  nrir  m<$t3  ju  trinfen  fatten,  We 
were  not  at  all  so  badly  oft',  only  ...  3tt  fo  fern  nun  biefe  SBefen  Jto'rper  ftnb, 
fdjiloert  bie  3>cefte  aitd)  tfb'rpcr  (Le.).  Sr  entfernte  ftcf)  mentals  welt,  er  fagt1  e3 
t&r  benn  (H.  and  D.,  IV.  42-3).  3d)  laffe  btdj  nidjt,  bit  fegnejl  mid)  benn  (unless 
thou  bless  me)  (B.).  SRu^tg  (gebtnfe  id)  mid)  511  serfcalten);  e3  fei  benn,  bay 
(unless)  er  jtd)  an  metner  ®^re  ober  meinen  ©iitern  sergretfe  (Sch.). 

1.  This  is  a  very  old  construction,  quite  common  in  M.  H.  G.  The 
negative  force  lies  not  in  benn/  but  in  the  lost  ne  +  the  potential  or  con- 
cessive subjunctive.  £)cr.n  <  M.  H.  G.  danne,  is  unessential.  Compare 
M.  H.  G.  den  lip  wil  ick  verliesen,  si  en  werde  mm  vfip  —  my  life  will  I 
lose,  (she  become  not  my  wife)  unless  she,  etc.  Swaz  lebete  in  dem  walde 
e%  entrunne  danne  balde,  das  was  zeJiant  tut,  =  23a^  tm  SBalbe  leMe,  bad  war 
tt«f  ber  <SteHe  tot,  eS  fei  benn  ba9  e5  &alb  ba»on  lief  or  gelaufen  teare  (quoted  by 
Paul).  Ne  disappeared  as  early  as  late  M.  EL  G.,  particularly  after  a 
negative  main  clause.  It  is  left  in  nur  <  ne  waere  =  (e£)  t»dre  ntcf)t  ba§. 
See  Paul's  M.  H.  G.  gram.,  §  335-40. 

337.  Causal  clauses  denote  the  cause,  reason,  and  means. 
Conjunctions:  t>a,  since,  mil,  because,  inrem  =  by  -f-  present 
participle  in  Eng.  Correlatives,  if  any:  fca'rum,  ta'ber,  fo,  fceSbalfc 
etc.  5)a'curd)  ta§,  ta'mtt  ta§  express  rather  the  instrument. 
SCetl  expresses  the  material  cause;  ta  the  logical  reason;  ,,tn^ 
tern"  is  a  weak  causal  and  borders  rather  closely  upon  the 
contemporaneous  ,,ittfcem."  £enn  +  normal  order  expresses  a 
known  or  admitted  reason.  It  is  emphatic.  See  321. 

Ex. :  £>a3  ©cfjtewtau  (hawser)  jerrt§,  weil  ber  <£d)tewbampfer  (tug)  ju  fc&ncH 
anjog.  SWtt  bem  bejlen  SBiHen  letjlen  t»ir  fo  wenig,  Weil  un3  taufenb  SSitten  freu;en 
(G.).  Scben  anbern  p  f^tcfen  ift  beffer,  ba  i^  fo  flein  bin  (G.).  2)ir  blufit  gewip 
ba5  fc^onile  ©liid  auf  Srbcn,  ba  bu  fo  froram  unb  IieUig  bijl  (Sch.).  SRi^elieu  wugte 
ftc^  nur  baburi^  ju  tyelfen,  ba§  cr  ben  getnbfcltgfeitcn  ein  f(i)leunige^  @nbe  ma^te  (Sch.). 

1.  9?un,  bieweil,  allbieaeil,  mapen,  {Internal,  and  others,  are  rare  and 
archaic. 
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2.  The  clauses  with  ba'burdj  ba§,  ba'mit  baj$  border  closely  upon  the 
substantive  clause.  2)a,  says  Becker,  denotes  the  real  and  logical  rea- 
son, Weil  the  logical  only  when  the  kind  of  reason  is  not  emphasized. 
SBeil  stands  in  a  clause  that  answers  the  question  as  to  the  reason. 

SBarum  tourbe  SBaflenjlein  abgefe|?t  ?    SSeil  man  i&n  fur  etnen  SJerrater  b,  tell. 

338.  Final  clauses  express  intention    and  object.      Con- 
junctions: £ami't,  tap,  "in  order  that."    2luf  tap,  unt  tap  are 
archaic.     In  the  main  clause  rarely  stand  tarum,  taju,  in  tor 
2lbpd)t,  ju  Cent  3*»ctfc  (both  followed  by  tap). 

Ex.:  Darum  eben  leib,t  er  feinem,  bamtt  er  field  $u  geben  fcabe  (Le.).  S)aju  uvrb 
ib,)!!  ber  23cr|lanb,  ba§  cr  im  tnnern  $erjen  fpitret,  t»a3  er  erf(|afft  mil  feintr  &auD 
(Sch.).  S^re  33atcr  unb  Gutter,  auf  ba§  bir1i3  wo^I  ge^e  itnb  bu  lange  lebejl  auf 
<£rbcu  (B.). 

1.  The  reigning  mood  of  this  clause  is  the  subjunctive.  If  the  object 
is  represented  as  reached,  the  indicative  may  also  stand.  Urn  jit  +  inf. 
forms  a  very  common  final  clause  ;  SPton  lebt  nicf)t  urn  ju  effen,  foitbern  man  tjjt 
urn  ;u  leben. 

339.  Concessive  clauses  make  a  concession  to  the  contra- 
diction existing  between  the  main  clause  and  the  result  ex- 
pected from  it  in  the  dependent  clause.     They  are  called  also 
adversative  causal  clauses.     Conjunctions  :   obijlei'cfc  (ob  .  .  . 
gleid)),  obfdso'n  (ob  .  .  .  fcfyon),  obroofyl  (ob  .  .  .  »ofrl),  ob  and),  ofc 
3war,  menn  and),  wcnn  glctd),  ob,  all  =  "although."    The  main 
clause  may  contain  tc'nnod),  tod),  nid)t3tejton?ema,er,  gleid)i»ol)l,  but 
fo  only  if  it  stands  second. 

Relative  clauses  with  indefinite  relative  pronouns  and 
adverbs,  wer  .  .  .  and)  (immcr,nur),  ime  .  .  .  and),  fo  .  .  .  and) 
(nod))  ;  inverted  clauses  and  those  with  the  normal  order,  con- 
taining the  adverbs  fdjon,  filctd),  jroar,  wof)!,  fretltd),  nod)  have  also 
concessive  force. 


Ex.  :  3(1  e«  gletcf)  5Rac^t(  fo  Uu^tet  unfer  SRec^t  (Sch.).  (Compare  Dbjlci^  c« 
9?act)t  t|1,  ob  cd  glcidj  9?ad)t  ijl  .  .  .)  2Ba$  Seuerdwut  ib,m  au^  geraubt,  cin  fiifscr 
Srofi  tft  tljm  gcbliebtn  (id.).  5PJittig  fpratf)  er  ju  SRcincfcnd  bc|1en  (in  favor  of  R.) 
fo  fulfc^  aucftbicfer  bcfannt  war  (Q.).  (Sin  ©ott  ifl,  etit  t)ciliger  SBtUe  Icbt,  rote  au$ 
bcr  mcnf^lic^f  roanfe  (Sch.).  Srfutt1  bason  bctn  ^>crj,  fo  grop  ««  ijl  (F.  3452). 
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5Jian  fommt  ind  ©ercbe,  wte  man  fid)  immer  field  (G.).  ®ejn  SBo'fe»id)t  wirb  ailed 
farcer,  er  t|ue  »ad  er  null  (Holty).  3roar  weijj  id)  siel,  bod)  mod)t1  id;  ailed  wijfen 
(F.  601). 

1.  Mark  also  the  form  of  the  imperative  and  unb  +  inversion :  @et 

nod)  fo  bumm,  ed  gibt  bodj  jemant'(en),  ber  bid)  fur  weife  f)dlt.  £>er  2Kenfd)  ift  frei 
gcfdjaffen,  ifi  frei,  unb  witrbe  er  in  $etten  geboren  (Sch.). 

2.  Mood :  if  a  fact  is  stated,  the  indicative  ;  if  a  supposition,  the  con- 
cessive and  unreal  subjunctive.     See  examples  above. 

3.  When  certain  parts  of  speech  are  common  to  both  clauses,  there 
may  be  contraction.     Db»o§I  son  b,ob,em  ©tamrn,  liebt  er  bad  SSolf  (Sch.). 

340.  Conditional  clauses  express  a  supposition  upon  which 
the  statement  of  the  main  clause  will  become  a  fact.  If  the 
supposition  is  real,  the  conditional  clause  has  the  indicative; 
if  only  fancied  or  merely  possible,  the  potential  subjunctive; 
if  it  implies  that  the  contrary  of  the  supposition  is  about  to 
happen  or  has  happened,  then  it  has  the  unreal  subjunctive 
of  the  imperfect  or  the  pluperfect.  Conjunctions  :  ttjenn,  if; 
falls,  im  gafle  Da§,  in  case  that;  roenn  cmterS,  if  ...  at  all;  also 
luofern,  foferit  (such  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  conces- 
sive clause) ;  wo,  fo  (rare).  The  main  clause  may  have  ta,  tann, 
in  tern  %a\ie,  and  if  it  stand  second,  generally  begins  with  fo. 

Ex.:  SScnn  fid)  bie  SJoIfer  felbjt  Befretn,  ba  fann  bte  23o|Ifa$rt  nidjt  gebei^n 
(Sch.).  SBenn  bu  aid  SJlann  bie  2Biffenfd)aft  serme^rf!,  fo  fann  bein  ©oljn  jit  b,of>1rem 
3iel  gelangen  (F.  1063).  2Ber  miebe  md)t,  wetm  er'd  umgefien  fann,  bad  Sliijjerfte 
(Sch.).  @o  bu  farnpfeji  ritterlid),  freut  bein  alter  2kter  fid)  (Stolberg). 

1.  Other  forms  of  the  conditional  clause  are  the  inverted  order,  the 
imperative,  and  the  normal  order  with  bemt  +  subjunctive  (=  if .  .  .  not, 
unless ;  see  336, 1).    'oei  im  Seftfce  unb  bu  toofcnft  tm  3ted)t  (Sch.),  Possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law.    2)em  lieben  Ootte  wetd)1  nid)t  aud,  finb'ft  bu  tb,n  auf 
bem  2Beg  (Sch.). 

2.  SBofern  nid)t,  au§er  toenn,  ed  fei  benn  baf,  if  not,  unless,  denote  an  ex- 
ception to  a  statement  true  in  general.    ®er  23olf  ifi  fyarmlod,  auger  wcnn  er 
Hunger  I)at.     See  336,  1. 

3.  Sometimes  the  preterit  ind.  is  substituted  for  the  unreal  subjunc- 
tive in  the  dependent  or  in  the  main  clause  or  in  both;     Its  force  is 
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assurance,  certainty.  £raf  etrt  $itr6i3  ntctn  ©eftdjt,  ad),  ft  Icfct'  id)  ftdjer  ntdjt 
(Gleim).  9Rit  biefem  $feU  bttrd)fd)e§  id)  (Eud),  tccnn  id)  mcin  liebeo  $inb  getroffen 
^dtte  (Sch.).  D  wdrjl  bu  tt>af?r  gei»efen  unb  gerabe,  nte  fam  e$  bab.  in,  aUe$  fliinbe 
(Sch.). 

4  Contracted  and  abbreviated  forms :  Sntworfen  blod  ifl1^  etn  gemctner 
»oflfiit)rt  i|11<3  etn  unperblict)  Unternebmen  (Sch.).  SBenn  nic^t,  wo  nic^t, 
t»o  moglt(^  are  very  common.  SBir  verfuc^tcn  i^n  tto  moglic^  jit  beru|igen,  wenn 
md)t  gan^  jit  entfernen. 

For  the  tenses  see  also  275-280. 

WORD-ORDER. 

341.  We  distinguish  three  principal  word-orders  according 
to  the  position  of  subject  and  verb: 

1.  The  normal,  viz.,  subject  —  verb. 

2.  The  inverted,  viz.,  verb  —  subject. 

3.  The  dependent,  viz.,  verb  at  the  end. 

(By  "  verb  "  we  shall  understand  for  the  sake  of  brevity  the  personal  part  and  by 
"predicate"  the  non-personal  part  of  the  verb,  viz.,  participle  and  infinitive.) 

342.  The  normal  occurs  chiefly  in  main  sentences :  Ter 
2Bint>  foefyt.     It  is  identical  with  the  dependent  order  if  there 
is  only  subject  and  verb  in  the  dependent  clause.    £ie  s3Jtiit)Ie 
gefyt,  t»eil  ler  SBint  n>el)t, 

343.  The  inverted  order  occurs  both  in  main  and  depend- 
ent clauses:  ®d)t  tie  Sftiible  ?    Skfyt  ter  SBinfc,  (fo)  ge^t  tie  TOjlc. 
It  occurs  : 

a.  In  a  question. 

6.  In  optative  and  imperative  sentences. 

c.  In  dependent  clauses,  mainly  conditional  and  after  aU  + 
subjunctive  when  there  is  no  conjunction  like  rcenn,  ob,  etc. 

d.  If  for  any  reason,  generally  a  rhetorical  one,  any  other 
word  but  the  subject,  or  if  a  whole  clause,  head  the  sentence. 

e.  For  impressiveness  the  verb  stands  first 
Examples  with  adjuncts  (objects,  adverbs,  etc.)  added: 
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a.  <8djreibt  ter  greunt  ?    Sleibt  ter  Wiener  nicfyt  lange  aus  ? 
fcferetbt  tir  ter  B 


But  when  the  inquiry  is  as  to  the  subject  the  normal  order  stands  of 
course.    SBer  fdjreibt  einen  Srief?    SBaS  tjl  ber  langen  9iebe  furjer  ©inn?  (Sch.). 


b.  Sftijge  nie  ter  £ag  erfdjetnen,  wenn  tea  raukn  .ftrteges  gotten 
tiefeS  fUHe   STfjal  turdjroben    (Sch.).     For  more  examples,  see 
284,  1,  2. 

But  the  inverted  order  is  not  required:  2)ie  3d^I  ber  Sropfen,  Me  er  tyegt, 
fei  euren  Sagen  pgelegt  !  (F.  989-990). 

c.  SBtfljl  ru  genau  erfa^ren  was  ftd)  gtemt,  fo  frage  nur  bei  etlen 

an  (G.).  SCirt  man  wo  (—  irgentroo)  gut  aufgenommen, 
man  nt^t  gletcfy  n?ieler!ommen  (Wolff).  (Sr)  (Strtdj  trattf  ein 
©pange,  ^ett1  unt)  3Ung\  ale  Judren'S  eben  ^fifferling';  tanft1  nid;t 
tcentger  unt  ni(^t  mefyr,  aU  ob^  ein  ^orfc  »oll  ^u'ffe  war1  (F.  2843-6). 

Notice  here  the  inversion  after  al3  alone,  but  dependent  order  after 
aid  ob.  See  340,  1  ;  also  F.  1122-25,  1962-3. 

But  for  emphasis  and  to  add  vividness,  the  normal  is  still  possible  : 
Dit  fteljcft  fh'fli  er  wartet  auf;  bu  frrtd^P  i^n  an,  er  fitebt  an  bir  |inauf  (F.  1168-9). 
This  is  mere  parataxis. 

d.  Cie  Sotfc^aft  ^br'  ic^  »o$,  aHein  mir  fe^ft  ter  glaube  (F.  765). 
Srnjl  ijl  tag  £efcen,  ^eiter  ijl  tie  ^unjl  (Sch.).     yftify  l)at  mein  £erj 
betrogen  (id.).    2Co  aber  ein  2la3  ijl,  ta  »erfammeln  ftcfe  tie  2lCler  (B.). 
Deine^  ©etjtes  ^ab'  ic^  etnen  ^)auc^  »orfpurt  (Uh.).   See  also  F.  860- 
1,  1174-5,  1236.    Uberfe'^en  fann  Sa^Iue  tie^  ©emalte  nid>t  Kiben 
(Le.).    ©efc^rteben  jlefet:  W3m  Slnfang  war  tas  SDort"  (F.  1224). 
See  also  236,  3. 

1.  The  main  clause,  inserted  in  any  statement  or  following  it,  has  in- 
version according  to  this  rule.    2)a$,  fprttfyt  er,  til  fein  2lufentb,alt,  tt>a<3  fijrbert 
Ijtmmelan  (Sch.).     2Bie  |etb  tb.r  glMltc^,  ebler  ©raf  !  ^ub  er  »oH  3[rglijl  an  (id.). 
For  emphasis  the  speaker  can  insert  a  clause  uninverted  :  25enn,  id)  weijj 
e^,  er  tjlber  Outer  bie  er  berein|l  erbt,  toert  (H.  and  D.,  III.  53). 

2.  The  coordinating  conjunctions  aber,  attcin,  benn,  nantlid^,  ober,  fonbern, 
unb  standing  generally  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  any  adverb  with  the 
force  of  an  elliptical  sentence  ($»ar,  ja,  etc.,  having  generally  a  comma 
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after  them)  call  for  no  inversion.  After  entroeber  there  is  option.  Ex.  : 
5tbcr  bte  $iinfi  fyat  in  ben  neueren  Seiten  itngleid)  roeitere  ©renjen  erfyalten  (Le.). 
3ftar  euer  33art  ijl  frau<3,  bodj  fyebt  if>r  ntd)t  bte  9ttegel  (P.  671).  fturoafcr  !  id> 
bin  ber  ein^ige  ©o^n  nur  (H.  and  D.,  IV.  91).  3a,  mtr  l)at  c3  bet  ©aft  gefagt 
(id.,  IV.  95).  Denn  bte  banner  ftnb  Ijeftig  (id.,  IV.  148). 

3.  When  the  dependent  clause  precedes,  the  main  clause  can  for  em- 
phasis and  very  frequently  colloquially  have  the  normal  order.     Ex.  : 

$citte  er  bie  Urfac&en  btefeS  aUgemeinen  3IbergIauben3  an  ©fjaffpere'S  <3tJ)6nl)eiten 
aucb  gefuc^t,  er  wurbe  fte  balb  gefunben  ^a6en  (Le.). 


e.  $at  tie  ^onigin  tod)  nidjts  »orau5  »or  tern  gemetnen 
(Sch.).    ©te^en  lute  fy\\m  Jod)  groei  banner  gecjen  cinanber  !  (H.  and 
D.,  IV.  229).     Generally  contains  tod). 

344.  The  dependent  order  occurs  only  ill  dependent 
clauses.  The  clause  begins  with  a  relative  or  interrogative 
pronoun  which  may  be  preceded  by  a  preposition  ;  with  a 
relative  or  interrog.  adverb;  or  with  a  subordinating  conjunc- 
tion. Ex.  :  2Cenn  id)  nicfct  2Uej:anter  luare,  mbdrte  id)  rcofyl  Xiogened 
fein.  3e  ntefyr  er  (jat,  Je  ntefyr  er  roid  (Claudius).  @o  flotj  id)  Hn, 
miif  id)  mir  felbjl  geftel)n  :  bergletd)en  ^ab1  id)  me  gefe^n  (G.).  2Bte 
foldse  ttefgepriigte  filter  tod)  ju  3fiten  in  un3  fd)Iafen  fonnen,  fcU  ein 
2Cort;  ein  2aut  fte  tvecft  (Le.).  See  also  F.  2015-18,  2062. 

»345.     The  dependent  order  does  not  occur  in  main  clauses, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  order  of  the  dependent  clause. 

1.  The  verb  precedes  two  infinitives.     One  may  be  the  past 
participle  of  a  modal  auxiliary.    Ex.:  Jtcmn  id)  »ergeffcn,tt>te^ 
fydtte  fommen  fonnen?  (Sch.).    l;aj)  ein  2ftenfd)  tod)  etnen  9ftenfd)cn 
fo  serlegen  foil  mad)cn  fonnen!  (Le.). 

a.  But  in  this  case  and  in  other  compound  tenses  the  "  verb  "  (t.  e.,  the 
personal  part)  may  also  stand  between  the  participle  and  the  other  aux- 
iliary or  the  infinitive,  e.  g.,  roctl  ber  5?aufmcmn  bad  $au<J  foil  gefauft  tyafcen  or 
gcfauft  foil  I)a6en  (in  poetry),  ©cfauft  ^aben  fott  is  the  common  order. 

2.  The  normal  order  may  stand: 

1.   In  dependent  clauses  containing  indirect  speech.     Sr 
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t,  @|afjpere  fyabe  23rutu3  jum  £elcen  led  ©titcfeS  maften  molien 
(Le.). 

2.  See  last  sentence  of  358. 

3.  In  certain  clauses  with  negative   force   containing  an 
enclitic  ,,tenn":  eg  fei  tenn  ta§  +  dependent  order.     See  336. 

4.  In  substantive  clauses  :  ©ott  rcet§,  id)  bin  nidjt  fdnift  (Le.). 
This  is  mere  parataxis  without  conjunction. 

346.  The   auxiliaries  fyaben  and  fein  are   also   frequently 
dropped  in  dependent  clauses  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of 
verbal  forms,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.     Lessing,  Goethe. 
and  EJop.stock,  especially  the  first,  drop  the  auxiliary  very 
freely  and  skillfully. 

Ex.:  2Cte  unbegreifltd)  id)  son  itym  frelefttgt  wort  en  (supply  Mn 
here  or  before  beleitigt)  unt  nod)  roerte  (Le.).  SJtoglidj,  ta$  ter 
3>ater  tie  S^ranne'i  tea  e  i  n  c  n  SftingS  nid)t  liinger  in  fetnem  £aiife 
(supply  fyat)  Sullen  luollen  (id.). 

347.  The  dependent  order  in  main  clauses  is  archaic  and  poetic. 
Ex.  :    oiegfrieb  ben  jammer  trotyl  fd)»tngen  funnt  (dialect  for  fonnte)  (Uh.). 
llrafyne,  ®ro§mutter,  Gutter  unb  ^tnb  in  bumpferStube  beifammen  finb  (Schwab). 

348.  1.  The  inverted  order  in  the  conditional  clause  and  in  a  main  clanse  for  the 
sake  of  impressiveness  has  sprung  from  the  order  of  the  question.     Compare,  for 
instance:  1.  3ft  b«  gteunb  treu  i  (question).    2.  3ft  ter  grcunb  treu  f  (question).    ®ut, 
fe  anrb  er  mtr  betfieljen.   3.  3)1  ber  greunb  treu  (conditional  clause),  fo  rcirb  er  tnit  bctfte^en. 
4.    3fl  mtr  bet  greunb  bo4  treu  gefclteben  !  (impressive  inversion). 

2.  The  main  clause  has  inversion  when  the  dependent  clause  precedes,  because  it 
generally  begins  with  an  adverb  like  fo,  bann,  etc.  ©etyft  bu  nidit,  fo  tfyufi  bu  Unrest. 
Without  fo,  the  inversion  really  ceases.  Hence  we  say,  the  normal  order  may  still 
stand  for  emphasis.  But  fo,  etc.,  were  so  frequent  that  inversion  became  the  rule. 
Inversion  is  therefore  limited  originally  to  the  question  and  to  the  choice  of  placing 
the  emphatic  part  of  the  sentence  where  it  will  be  most  prominent. 

349.  1.  The  dependent  order  was  in  O.  H.  G.  by  no  means  limited  to  the  dependent 
clause.    Toward  the  10th  century  it  begins  to  become  rarer  in  the  main  clause.    In 
early  M.  H.  G.  it  became  limited  to  the  dependent  clause,  so  that  now  we  may  justly 
call  it  the  "  dependent-clause  order." 

2.  The  verb  at  the  end  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  blemish  of  German  style—  second  only 
to  the  separation  of  the  little  prefix  of  separable  compound  verbs,  which  may  turn  up 
after  many  intervening  parts  at  the  close  of  the  sentence.  According  to  Delbruck,  the 
dependent  order—  subject,  object,  verb—  was  the  primitive  one,  still  in  force  in  Latin. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  ORDER  OF  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE 
SENTENCE  BESIDES  SUBJECT  AND  VERB. 

Position  of  the  Predicate. 

350.  The  predicate,  be  it  an  adjective,  a  substantive,  par- 
ticiple, infinitive,  or  separable  prefix  of  a  compound  verb  or 
the  first  element  of  a  loosely  compounded  verb,  stands  at  the 
end  of  a  main  clause  in  a  simple  tense.     The  adjuncts  of  the 
predicate,  such  as  objects,  adverbs,  stand  between  verb  and 
predicate. 

Ex.:  Der  <3emte  mttf  fcfyeiben, fcer  ©emitter  ifl  tyin  (Sch.).  3^  \*to 
em  Sfteifter  (id.).  @r  tyat  tterlor'ne  $Borte  nur  gefprod)en  (id.),  $ein 
©d)i(t>  ftng  biefen  Sftorbjlreid)  auf  (id.).  (Straflofe  gted)t)eit  fprid)t  ben 
©itten  £ot)n  (id.),  ©ejlern  fanb  etn  SBagner^Sonce'rt  fiatt. 

In  the  dependent  clause  only  the  verb  changes  position,  subject  and 
predicate  remain  as  in  the  main  clause,  and  the  adjuncts  stand  between 
them.  For  instance :  ®lau&t  t>a3  ntcfyt !  Sfyr  werbet  btefeS  ^ampfe^  Snbe  ntm- 
mcr  erblirfen  (Sch.),  becomes  ®lau6t  ntd^t,  ba§  i^rbtefe^  $ampfe3  Gnbe  je  erbliflen 
werbet. 

351.  In  the  compound  tense  the  separable  prefix  immedi- 
ately precedes  the  participle,  be  it  in  a  main  or  in  a  dependent 
clause.    XretjHfl  3afyre  fyaben  nrir  jufammen  au^gelebt  tint  aitSgefyalten 
(Sch.).    Die  Solera  mill  (is  about  to)  it'ber^anD  net)tnen.  See  137. 

Order  of  Objects  and  Cases. 

352.  a.  Case  of  a  person  before  a  case  of  the  thing.     2lbcr 
aiicfy  nod)  fcann  .  .  .  fnl)r  ler  ^aifer  fort,  ten  ©tanfcen  ben  3ricten  jit 
getijcn  (Sch.). 

b.  Case  of  a  pronoun  before    a  noun.      Siftan  bejUmmte  fie 
(them)  bcm  aUgemetnen  UnanUen  jum  Dpfer  (Sch.). 

c.  The  dative  stands  before  the  accusative;  if  both  are  per- 
sons, the  accusative  may  stand  before  the  dative.     (Er  jclbft 
t)attc  tern  Xicnfte  btcfctf  ^aufe<3  feinc  erflcn  gelDjugc  gewirmet  (Sch.). 
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d.  The  accusative-object  stands  before  remoter  objects,  a 
genitive  or  a  preposition  +  case.    But  see  also  a.    S3ftan  mi)d)te 
fagen,  Voltaire  fcabe  ein  ©cfubl  son  ter  28id)tigfeit  tiefer  5>erfbnltd)fett 
gel)abt  (H.  Grimm).    Xie  @d)ulertn  fdjrteb  etnen  2luffa£  iiber  ten 
SGinter. 

e.  As  to  pronouns,  fid)  stands  generally  before  e3,  and  both 
before  every  other  pronoun.     The  personal  pronoun  stands 
before  the  demonstrative.     The  personal  and  fid)  may  stand 
before  the  subject,  if  it  be  a  noun,  in  the  inverted  and  depend- 
ent orders,    ©r  f)at  fid)  e3  angeeignet.    $rummau  (a  proper  name) 
nafyert  fid)  it)m  (Sch.).     2Ber  tarf  fid)  fo  etrna^  erlaufrert  ?    Senent  ten 
3Ceg  311  tern  fcomtfdjen  J^rone  311  »erfd)Ue§en,  ergrijf  man  tie  SBaffen 
fdjon  iinter  S^att^iaS  (Sch.).     5Ga3  il)m  tie  »ergrb§evte  9Jtad)t  ter 
©tiinte  (estates)  an  @e{bftt|attgfeit  nod)  ubrtg  lief,  ^ielten   fetne 
2lgnaten  (relatives)  iinter  etnem  fd)impflid)en  3wan9  (id.).    £>at  fid) 
tie  glotte  erge&en  ?    ^pajl  tu  es  ifyrn  roteter  gegeben  ? 

1.  c  also  includes  the  personal  pronouns :  2Bie  fonnt1  id)  otyne  3eugen  mic& 
i^r  na^n  ?  (Sch.).     The  rules  a,  c,  d  are  by  no  means  strict. 

353.  For  the  position  of  the  adjective,  see  the  use  of  the 
adjective,  194,  212.      Notice  that  what  depends    upon  an 
adjective,  participle,  or  infinitive  precedes  them.     Xie  Sng* 
lanter  fint  ifyrem  £errfd)er1jaufe  ergeben.    3um  @t^n  getoren,  gum 
@d)anen  BefteQt,  bem  3:urme  gefdjrooren,  gefatlt  mtr  tie  SBelt  (G-.). 
3Bir  Baten  t|n,  ten  Srief  auf  tie  ^)oft  jit  geben.     (©Ijaffpere^  2Berfe 
fint)  feine  ^ugenble^ren,  in  ^apitel  gebrad)t  nnt)  turd)  retente  Sjempel 
erlautert  (Le.). 

Position  of  Adverbs. 

354.  In  general,  adverbs  stand  before   the   words  they 
qualify.    The  modal  adverbs  nid)t,  etma,  jn?ar,  fd)on,  tt?ol,  etc., 
and  the  adverbs  of  time  immer,  fd)on;  je^t,  nie,  nimmer  stand 
generally  immediately  before  the  predicate  or  in  place  of  it  if 
there  is  none.    "Bie^  23iltni§  ift  fcejaubernt  fd)on  (Mozart's 
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flbte)  Sin  fefyr  fyeftiger  Jpuften  gretft  ten  ^ranfen  ftarf  an. 
fd)rt>ere  $erj  ftirt  nidst  turd)  2Borte  letdst  (Sch.).  <£d)on  stele  £age 
fef)1  tcfe  ea  fdwetgent  an  (id.).  3*  fyah  eud)  nod)  nie  erfannt  (B.). 
£aft  tut  ifyn  nod)  nid)t  befud)t  ?  (Notice  the  opposite  of  the  Eng- 
lish order  in  "  never  yet,"  "  not  yet.") 

355.  An  adverb  of  time  stands  before  one  of  place,  and 
both  before  one  of  manner.     Ex.  :   3Siele  23auern  toaren  geflern 
nad)  ter  ©tatt  ju  Sftarfte  gefa^ren.    SBir  fatiren  morgen  per  Stfenbafyn 
nad)  9lul)olftatt.   S^  tangt  ftd)  auf  tiefem  glatten  gujjfcoten  nid^t  (e^r  gut. 

1.  Of  several  adverbs  of  time  or  place  the  more  general  precede  the 
more  specific.     2Btr  retfcn  morgcn  friil)  urn  6  Utyr  59  5Kinuten  ab.    Der  3>oli$tjl 
fanb  ben  Setrunfenen  auf  bet  ga^r|lra§e  im  Drede  liegen. 

2.  Adverbs  of  time  precede  objects  when  these  are  nouns,  but  pro- 
nouns precede  all  adverbs.     2Btr  feiern  balb  ben  4ten  Suit,  ben  lag  ber  llnab- 
{jangtgfcttScrflarung.    SSir  |ofen  i^n  morgen  auf  bent  S9af)nt)ofe  $u  trtffen. 

356.  Only  after,  namltd),  jetod),  and  a  few  others,  can  sepa- 
rate subject  and  verb.    Ex.  :  £)er  9lid)ter  aber  fprad)  (Le.).     £ie 

jutgt 


357.  As  to  the  position  of  the  prepositions,  they,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  precede  the  noun  ;  when  they  follow  the  noun 
has  been  stated  under  Prepositions.     See,  for  instance,  303, 
7,  8,  10. 

Position  of  Clauses. 

358.  Dependent  clauses  have,  in  general,  the  positions  of 
those  parts  of  speech  and  of  the  sentence  which  they  repre- 
sent, i.  e.,  the  substantive  clause  standing  for  the  subject  or 
object  has  the  position  of  the  subject  or  the  object  in  the  sen- 
tence, etc.     No  special  rules  are  needed  for  them.     When 
there  are  several  dependent  clauses,  the  last  often  takes  for 
variety  the  normal  order  introduced  by  lint. 

The  following  examples  show  well-placed  dependent  clauses  :  tfetn 
tfatfer  fann,  wad  unfcr  ifl,  »crj$cnfcn  (Sch.).    SSerjlegeU  tyab1  td>1$  unb  »crbrieftf 
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bag  er  mem  gitter  ©ngel  if!  (id.).  2>te  £f>r1,  bie  iljm  gebiirt,  geV  id)  iljm  gern;  bag 
3Ied)t  bad  er  ftd)  nimmt,  »er»eigr1  id)  Ujm  (id.).  2U3  id)  jitnger  war,  Itebte  id)  nid)t$ 
fo  fe§r,  aid  9toma'ne  (novels)  (G.).  9Udjeliett  »u§te  jic^  baburc^  ju  $elfen,  ba^  er 
ben  getnbfeltgfeiten  jtwfcljen  ktben  ein  f(|leuniged  Gnbe  mac&te  (Sch.).  3)Zetn  guter 
©eijl  be*a|rte  mid^  baser,  bte  Matter  an  ben  SBitfen  nttr  p  legen  (mtr  before  bie 
Matter  in  prose)  (id.).  Der  SKenf^  fcege^rt,  atted  an  jt(^  ju  reifjen  (G.).  SBte 
gliitflt^  tfi  ber,  ber,  itm  ftc^  mil  bem  (Sc^itffal  in  Sintgfeit  jit  fefcen,  ntc^t  fetn  ganjed 
»or|erge^enbcd  Sekn  wegpwerfen  5rau<|t  (id.). 

359.  The  rules  given  can  hardly  be  abstracted  from  poetry.  Even  in  prose  they 
will  be  found  frequently  infringed.  Rhythm,  rhyme,  and,  in  prose,  emphasis  control  the 
order  of  words  and  allow  of  much  choice.  But  students  translating  into  German  should 
adhere  to  the  rules  very  strictly.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  German  word-order  coin- 
cides very  nearly  with  the  old  English,  and  does  not  differ  after  all  so  much  from  the 
modern  English  word-order.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are  the  dependent  order, 
the  position  of  adverbs  of  time,  which  in  English  stand  generally  at  the  end,  and  the 
position  of  the  adjuncts  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  infinitives,  which  precede  the 
latter  instead  of  following  them  as  in  English. 

1.  The  word-order  required  by  certain  conjunctions  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  General  Syntax.  See,  for  instance,  320. 
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A.    PHONOLOG-Y. 

Historical  Notes  on  the  Orthography. 

360.  The  letters  used  in  Germany  are  the  strongly  modified  Latin 
(Roman),  called  "  Gothic,"  in  vogue  all  over  Europe  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  when  printing  was  invented.     Germany  is  the  only  nation 
of  the  first  rank  which  retains  them,  and  for  this  reason  they  may  be 
justly  called  "  German  "  now.     In  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  they 
are  also  still  in  use  to  a  certain  extent.     Italy,  France,  England  and 
Holland  abandoned  the  ugly  "  Gothic  "  alphabet  very  early  and  returned 
to  the  Roman.     The  German  people  and  the  more  conservative  among 
the  scholars  make  the  retention  of  the  "German"  letters  a  matter  of 
patriotism. 

1.  An  edition  of  Schiller  in  Latin  type  ruined  a  Leipzig  publisher  twenty  years  ago. 
Yet  in  the  18th  century  much  literature  was  printed  in  Latin  type.    It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  '''•Evening  Post,"  of  New  York,  that  the  first 
German  book  published  in  America  was  printed  in  Latin  type  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
It  was  a  sectarian  hymn-book,  "  Harfe  Zions." 

2.  Nearly  all  German  scientific  books  are  printed  in  L.  type  to-day, 
because  all  scholars  and  civilized  nations  that  would  read  such  books  are 
accustomed  to  this  type.     Grimm  advocated  it  strongly  and  had  all  his 
books  printed  in  it.    Kobersteiris  Literaturgeschichte  ;  Bauer's,  Krause'H, 
and  Wilmanntf  grammars  are  printed  in  it.    That  G.  type  was  not  ban- 
ished from  the  schools  by  the  new  "Rules"  is  due  to  the  personal 
prejudice  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  who,  not  long  ago, 
when  a  publisher  sent  to  him  a  book  in  Latin  type,  returned  it,  because 
it  was  more  troublesome  for  him  to  read  than  German  type. 

8.  German  children  therefore  still  continue  to  learn  to  read  eight  alphabets  and  to 
write  in  four,  viz.,  capital  and  small  Latin  script,  and  capital  and  small  German  script. 
In  the  Swiss  schools  German  type  and  script  have  just  been  given  up.  The  Latin  type 
and  script  seem  bound  to  prevail  in  Germany  before  very  long. 

361.  The  German  alphabet  represents  the  sounds  of  the  language 
more  adequately  than  the  English  does  the  English  sounds,  but  that  is 
not  saying  much.    In  no  living  language  do  the  signs  keep  step  with  the 
sounds  ;  they  are  always  behind,  nowhere  more  so  than  in  English.    But 
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in  German  also  are  several  signs  for  the  same  sound  and  one  sign  may 
have  to  stand  for  several  sounds.  For  instance,  d)  in  ,,ad)w  and  wtd),"  n  in 
fitnf,  fanb,  fang,  denote  different  sounds  ;  3,  f,  ff,  §  stand  for  the  same  sound  ; 
also  a  (short)  and  e.  The  long  vowel  is  indicated  by  doubling  in  ©aol,  Soot, 
S3cet;  by  $  in  2Baf>l,  2Bo§l,  §Be$,  and  not  at  all  in  S3ud),  gufj,  $ut.  And  yet, 
while  German  spells  more  phonetically  than  English,  its  standard  of 
spelling  is  as  uncertain  as  the  English,  if  not  more  so. 

1.  In  1876  an  orthographical  conference  was  called  at  Berlin,  which  was  to  discuss 
certain  modifications  and  propositions  aiming  at  uniformity,  laid  before  them  by 
R  von  Raumer.    They  met  and  agreed  upon  certain  rules,  which  proved,  however, 
unacceptable  both  to  the  government  and  the  public. 

2.  In  1879  and  1880  the  various  governments  in  Germany  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  prescribed  the  spelling  to  be  followed  in  their  schools. 
Thus  we  have  Prussian,  Bavarian,  Saxon,  Austrian  rules,  but  they  vary 
very  little.     The  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  alone,   with  true   Suabian 
tenacity,  still  clings  to  the  old  spellings.     Some  seven  millions  of  chil- 
dren, therefore,  now  have  to  learn  spelling  according  to  these  official 
rules.      All   new  school-books  must  be  spelt  according  to  them.     In- 
fluential  journals   and   periodicals   have   taken   up  the  matter.     The 
excellent  new  edition  of  the  classics  now  appearing  in  Cotta's  "  Bibliothek 
der  Weltliteratur"  is  spelt  accordingly.     While  these  "Rules"  leave 
much  to  be  wished  for,  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  some  of  them  are  a 
great  step  in  advance.     They  change  the  spelling  about  as  much  as  the 
five  rules  for  modified  spellings  of  the  American  Spelling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation would  change  English  spelling.     This  grammar  is  spelt  accord- 
ing to  the  rules.     We  shall  not  give  them,  since  they  can  be  so  easily 
obtained.    For  title  of  the  speller,  see  37. 

A  few  explanatory  remarks  are  given  on  certain  points. 
362.     Umlaut  signs. 

Of  the  numerous  signs  in  M.  H.  G.  only  two  are  left,  viz.,  e  after  and  " 
over  the  vowel ;  e  is  to  be  discarded  now  entirely  even  with  capitals,  after 
which  it  was  generally  put.  Umlaut  of  a  was  always  e,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  e,  which  is  old  e.  In  N.  H.  G.  d  has  been  put  for  e  in  words 
whose  connection  with  words  containing  a  was  transparent.  SJater,  pi. 
SSater,  but  better;  alt,  alter,  but  gltern;  3Kamt£  banner,  but  SJlenfd). 

1.  Dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  often  put  4,  3  after  ab,  9lb,  which  is  very  annoy- 
ing. Unfortunately  none  of  the  umlauts  have  a  fixed  place  in  the  alphabet.  They 
stand  generally  mixed  up  with  a,  c,  u. 
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2.  6  was  ae,  a,  a  in  M.  H.  G.  6  was  rarely  marked ;  6  was  oe^oe,  5  ; 
ii,  also  frequently  not  marked,  was  8,  ue,  it,  fl.  The  stroke  over  *»  is  the 
remnant  of  o  over  it,  which  stood  for  the  diphthong  uo.  This  became  u 
in  N.  H.  G.  (see  488,  4),  hence  the  stroke. 

363.  On  the  marks  to  show  length. 

1.  M.  H.  G.  te  >  i,  but  the  sign  te  of  the  old  diphthong  remained  and 
was  put  also  where  i  was  lengthened  as  in  kil  >  $tel,  spil  >  "Spiel. 

2.  $  was  used  as  a  sign  of  length  for  several  reasons.    1.  It  became 
silent  as  in  jetyn,  ©cfymdfjer,  fefyen,  gebeiljen.    It  stands  frequently  now,  where 
an  old  j  or  n  was  dropped,  as  in  blitfyen,  SRittye,  broken,  $uf>,  ©ttofy,  but  it 
is  not  pronounced.    The  preceding  vowel  was  long  originally,  or  became 
long  according  to  the  general  vowel-lengthening.    See  488,2.  2.  O.H.G. 
th  (—  Eng.  th)  passed  into  d.     This  sign  after  the  sound  had  changed 
appears  still  in  the  M.  G.  of  the  12th  and  in  the  succeeding  centuries, 
and  stands  not  only  for  b  but  also  for  t. 

3.  Since  the  15th  century  many  MSS.  have  regularly  tl>  for  t,  and  this 
t|  was  used  indiscriminately  whether  the  vowel  after  or  before  it  was 
long  or  short,  when  printing  was  invented.    In  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries tf)  was  very  frequent.     Whether  the  breath-glide  (aspiration)  after  t 
was  then  pronounced,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  appreciated  and  expressed 
by  \),  is  a  question.    Paul  thinks  this  was  the  case.     It  would  then  be  a 
development  parallel  to  the  Eng.  t  in  tch  for  eh  (=  tsh).     Certain  it  is 
that  f)  after  t  was  no  "  dehnungs-\)  "  originally.    In  2Btrtl)  and  Ifyurm,  still 
in  vogue,  in  older  tljanne  (=  £anne),  tfytfd)  (=  £ifd}),  garden  (=  ®artcn),  1j 
could  not  be  "  dc?mungs-\)."    The  grammarians  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies began  to  consider  it  a  dehnungs-f>  and  tried  to  limit  its  use.    It  has 
lost  ground  with  every  coming  generation,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  offi- 
cial spelling  does  not  abolish  it  entirely. 

4.  The  doubling  of  vowels  is  the  oldest  method  to  show  length.    U,  i, 
and  the  umlauts  are  never  doubled. 

364.  The  use  of  initial  capitals. 

This  is  a  self-imposed  task  of  great  difficulty  and  Jfopfterbredjen."  In 
the  MSS.  capitals  were  only  used  for  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph, 
sometimes  of  each  line  ;  so  also  in  the  oarly  printed  books,  in  which  the 
capitals  were  added  by  hand.  In  1529  Kolross  prescribed  capitals  for 
the  beginning  of  every  sentence,  for  proper  names,  for  ,,®ott"  and  »£crr" 
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(Lord),  as  he  says  »®ott  §u  ecren  itnb  re»erent$."  Soon  capitals  spread  over 
appellatives,  then  over  neuter  nouns,  and  then  over  the  abstract.  In  the 
17th  century  every  noun  and  any  part  of  speech  that  could  possibly  be 
construed  as  such  got  a  capital.  English  can  boast  of  some  superfluous 
capitals  in  the  names  of  the  months,  days  of  the  week,  points  of  the 
compass,  adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns,  but  German  carries  off 
the  palm  among  the  languages  of  civilized  nations.  The  official  spelling 
reduces  capitals  considerably. 

365.  The  spelling  of  foreign  words  is  in  a  hopeless  muddle.     There 
is  no  system  and  no  rule.     All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  is  a  prefer- 
ence of  one  spelling  over  the  other.     The  official  spelling  leaves  much 
liberty. 

ANALYSIS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  GERMAN  SOUNDS. 

366.  In  Part  I.  we  have  treated  of  the  alphabet  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
in  the  traditional  way.  But  this  way  is  quite  unscientific  and  is  barely  sufficient  to  start 
the  student  in  reading.    To  describe  the  sounds  of  a  language,  however,  is  not  an  easy 
matter.    If  the  instructor  were  acquainted  with  the  Bell-Sweet  system  as  presented  in 
Sweet's  "  Handbook  of  Phonetics,"  Oxford,  1877  and  in  Sweet's  "  Sound-Notation," 
the  matter  would  be  comparatively  easy  and  might  be  disposed  of  within  small  space. 
The  system  analyzes  the  vowels  as  well  as  the  consonants  according  to  the  position  of 
the  organs,  for  nothing  is  more  delusive  than  to  "  catch  "  vowels  by  the  sound  alone 
as  is  generally  done.    Sweet's  Hdbk.  gives  specimens  of  German,  French,  English, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Icelandic,  and  Swedish,  transcribed  in  Latin  type,  and  if  the  student 
have  a  little  perseverance,  these  transcriptions  will  be  a  great  help  to  him  in  learning 
to  pronounce  any  of  the  above  languages. 

The  system  uses  none  of  those  big  Latin  terms,  which  hide  a  multitude  of  inaccu- 
racies and  which  are  so  much  affected  by  philologians. 

The  Vowels. 

367.  1.  The  most  tangible  quality  of  vowels  is  "  round- 
ness," produced  by  the  rounding  of  the  mouth-cavity  in  that 
region  where  the  vowel  is  made.    Pronounce  te  of  Stene,  round 
it  and  you  have  ii  of  Sitfyne.     Pronounce  e  of  33eete,  and  round 
it  and  you  have  5  of  Sotc.    Pronounce  a  of  gaiter,  round  it  and 
you  have  o  of  potter.    In  o  is  very  little  lip-rounding  (labializa- 
tion), but  mostly  cheek  or  inner  rounding. 

2.  The  second,  but  less  palpable  quality,  of  vowels  is  "  nar- 
rowness."   Its  opposite  is  "  wideness."    A  vowel  is  "narrow  " 
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by  the  convexity  of  the  tongue  caused  by  a  certain  tenseness 
in  it.  It  is  "  wide  "  when  the  tongue  lies  flat  and  relaxed. 
This  is  the  difference  between  t  of  33iene  and  i  of  bin,  between 
long  u'  of  yflntyk  and  short  u  of  Sutler,  between  o  of  <3of)Ie  and 
o  of  foU,  between  the  Eng.  vowels  of  "mare"  and  "man," 
"  sought"  and  "  sot." 

3.  The  third  important  element  in  producing  vowels  is  the 
position  of  the  tongue.  Two  positions  should  be  distin- 
guished, the  vertical  (height)  and  horizontal  (forwardness  or 
retraction).  In  each  we  distinguish  three  grades,  viz.,  "  high," 
"mid,"  and  "low"  ;  "back,"  "mixed,"  and  "front."  In  the 
vowels  of  ,,liegt,"  ,,£id)t,"  ,,liigt,"  ,,2u'cfe"  the  tongue  is  "  high  "  and 
"front";  in  the  vowels  of  ,,23ud)"  and  ,,33ud)t"  the  tongue  is 
"high"  but  "back."  The  table  on  next  page  shows  the  rela- 
tion of  the  German  vowels  to  each  other  and  also  to  the 
English  vowels. 

Key-words  for  Vowels. 

We  give  below  some  more  key-words,  some  hints  as  to  acquiring  the 
sounds  and  some  of  the  dialect-variations  in  pronunciation. 

HIGH  VOWELS. 

368.  1.  u  (high-back-narrow  round)  is  only  long.  Ex.: 
£ut,  Surf),  9lul?e,  Ufyu.  Short  it  is  rare  in  S.  G.  Gutter,  gutter. 
Since  u  <  MO,  the  second  element  still  appears  in  S.  G.  as  eh 
(in  (flate),  but  this  pronunciation  is  not  classical  See  Hart's 
Goethe's  prose,  p.  40.  Identical  with  Eng.  oo  in  too,  boot. 
Its  length  is  either  unmarked  or  indicated  by  fy,  e.  g. 
,  tfyun.  It  is  never  doubled. 


2.  M  (high-baclc-wide-round)  is  identical  with  Eng.  u  in 
"full,"  but  for  a  stronger  labilization  in  G.  Ex.:  Gutter, 
£itnfler,  ©priid).  It  is  always  short.  The  &  pronounced  by  the 
extreme  N.  G.  is  rather  like  Eng.  u. 
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3.  y  (high-front-narrow  round).     This  differs  from  u  by 
having  the  tongue-position  of  I,  that  is,  it  is  high-front,  instead 
of  high-back.     Ex.:  fyiiten,  grii§en,  8u§e»     Long  all  over  Ger- 
many, but  diphthongal  in  S.  G.  ,,©iite"  =  ,,©iiete,"  which,  like 
ue  for  u,  is  not  classical,  though  old.     M.  and  S.  G.  rounding 
of  u  is  not  so  emphatic  as  N.  G.,  so  that  u  sounds  more  like  !. 
Its  length  is  sometimes  shown  by  f),  oftener  unmarked.     Ex.  : 
SWityle,  ©tityle,  £iite,  Silver. 

4.  y  (high-front-wide-round).     This   is  N.   G.  short  ii  in 
£iitte,  SKiffe,  etc.     S.  G.  short  ii  is  only  slightly  rounded  and 
rather  the  short  of  their  long  narrow  ii,  and  therefore  itself 
narrow.   Extreme  N.  G.  ii  (in  Bremen,  Holstein,  etc.)  is  rather 
"mixed  "than  front.     The  first  ii  (N.  G.,  Hanover)  is  clas- 
sical. 

In  the  alphabet  the  u-umlauts  are  represented  by  u,  iity,  and  9,  as  in 
(short),  9>fu$I  (long),  SBtyrte,  fibril. 


369.  1.  i  (high-front-narrow).  The  same  all  over  Ger- 
many. Ex.:  ©teg,  mir,  »ier,  fiefy.  Before  final  I  and  r  it  is 
slightly  diphthongal,  showing  a  "  vanish  "  or  "  glide  "  before 
the  consonant.  33tel,  irier  are  not  fil,  fir,  but,  marking  the 
voice-glide  by  A,  fIAl,  fIAr.  (See  Sweet's  Hdbk.,  p.  133.) 
Always  long.  It  is  represented  by  i,  if),  fef),  but  generally  ie. 
Ex.  :  9Kir,  tyr,  93ier,  jnet)lt. 

2.  i  (high-front-wide).  Peculiar  to  Hanover  and  M.  G.,  as 
in  Hit,  JBinC,  ^int>.  The  strict  Low  Germans  of  Holstein, 
Hamburg,  Bremen  lower  this  i  toward  e  as  in  Eng.,  making  it 
e1,  so  that  their  $tnt  sounds  much  like  kent.  In  S.  G.  neither 
I  occurs.  For  it  the  medium  long  narrow  i  is  substituted. 
Hence  a  S.  G.  pronunciation  of  Eng.  little  sounds  like  "  leetle," 
while  a  N.  G.  has  no  difficulty  with  it.  The  wide  I  of  Hanover 
and  M.  Germany  may  be  considered  classical.  Always  short. 
It  is  represented  by  i  ;  by  ie  in  »ierjet)n,  ttiergig,  generally  also  in 
ttiefletcfot. 
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MID  VOWELS. 

370.  1.  o  (mid-back-narrow-round).    The  regular  German 
6  of  ©ofytt,  £f)ron,  £of.    6  is  S.  G.,  as  in  l)ojfen,  Sod),  bod),     o  is 
represented  by  0,  of),  oo.    Ex.:  SJlonfc,  toofjnen,  Soot. 

2.  o  (mid-back-wide-round).    8  of  M.  and  N.  G.,  where  S.  G. 
has  the  narrow  6.    Ex. :  @onne,  toll,  @totf.    This  and  o  are  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  vowels  for  Eng.  speakers.     Do  not 
lower  o  to  low-back,  making  it  like  Eng.  o  of  stock,  not.    Eng. 
o  is  equally  hard  for  N.  G.,  as  they  too  feel  that  the  effect  upon 
the  ear  is  much  the  same,  and  they  do  not  readily  appreciate 
the  difference  in  articulation. 

The  o-umlaut  has  very  different  shades  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  S.  G.  o,  whether  long  or  short,  is  narrow  (more  "  close "). 
The  N.  G.  is  wide  (more  "  open  "). 

3.  a   (mid-front-narrow  round)  is  both  long  and  short  in 
S.  G.     Long  o  in  bofe,  lofen,  ©octf)e  ;  short  o  in  £od)er,  $bd)er, 
©tbcfe.     S.  G.  o  is  identical  with  Fr.  eu  in  feu. 

4.  3  (mid-front-wide-round)   is  long  and  short  in  N.   G. 
Long  o  in  fd)bn,  9ftb»e,  Solve;  short  b  in  ©otter,  ©potter,  @tbrd}e. 
Do  not  confound  o  with  the  vowels  of  Eng.  bust,  bird.     The 
o-umlauts  are  represented  by  o  and  of);  by  eu  in  French  words: 
Souleu'r. 

Popularly  speaking,  S.  G.  6  is  closer  than  N.  G.  6.  To  acquire  the  sound  it  is  best 
to  start  with  S  as  in  ,,beete"  and  contract  the  mouth  corners,  in  which  the  rounding 
mainly  consists  in  this  vowel,  and  ,,66te"  will  have  to  result.  In  u  the  rounding  is 
mainly  in  the  lips  (labialization). 

In  Berlin  and  M.  G.  there  is  a  provincial  pronunciation  of  6  which  sounds  very  much 
like  5.  It  is  caused  by  imperfect  rounding  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  imitated. 

371.  1.  e  (mid-front  narrow)  is  easily  produced.   But  guard 
against  diphthongizing  and  widening  it  as  in  Eng.  may,  paid, 
pate.     Ex. :  33eet,  feel),  £f)ee,  9tef).     Pure  Fr.  and  G.  narrow  e 
sounds  as  if  it  were  cut  off  short,  and  so  it  really  is  compared 
with  Eng.  ei  in  say.     Signs  are  efc,  ee.     Always  long. 
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2.  e  (mid-front  wide)  is  the  common  short  e  in  Eng.  and  G. 
Ex.:  SDfenfcfy,  roenn,  3rtt(el). 

e  (Cj)  is  slightly  lowered  toward  the  Eng.  vowels  of  man,  mare  ;  for 
instance,  $afe,  fyfyn,  ware.  Complete  lowering  to  the  Eng.  vowel  is  pro- 
vincial. Signs,  e,  ft,  cil) :  ttenben,  $anbe,  2ftaf)r.  Distinguish  therefore  : 
<£$«— 9H>re;  SWeer  —  2Koiljr. 

3.  eh  (mid-mixed-narrow)  is  unaccented  e  and  distinct  from 
"  long  "  and  "  short "  e.    It  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Eng. 
"  neutral "  vowels  of  "  cut "  and  "  cur  "  than  to  any  German 
vowel.    Ex.:  trage,  glauk,  ©etranf,  gewttet. 

4.  a  (mid-back-wide).     This  has  various  sounds.     In  the 
city  of  Hanover  a  is  almost  fully  lowered  to  low-back.     It 
sounds  affected.     The  average  G.  a  is  almost  identical  with 
the  a  of  Eng.  father,  only  the  latter,  as  I  have  frequently  heard 
it,  has  the  slightest  trace  of  rounding. 

The  Austrian  long  a  has  a  very  "  deep  "  hollow  sound.  It  is  distinctly 
rounded  and  lowered,  and  is  either  low-mixed  or  low- front- wide-round. 
Signs,  a,  aa,  at):  Sage,  Saat,  SSBafcl. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

372.  There  are  three  of  these,  in  which  both  elements  are 
short  and  by  no  means  the  same  throughout  Germany. 

1.  The  first  is  represented  by  ei  and  at  in  the  alphabet. 
The  value  of  the  signs  is  the  same  in  N.  G.  and  is  ae'.    Its  first 
element  is  not  fully  retracted  and  is  exactly  identical  with  the 
first  element  of  Eng.  "long"  i.    In  S.  G.  the  second  element 
is  clearly  raised  and  even  narrowed  I,  and  is  better  repre- 
sented by  cd.    The  first  element  of  S.  G.  ai  is  clearly  mid-back 
(See  Sweet's  Hdbk.,  p.  133.) 

2.  The  second  diphthong,  spelt  au,  is  composed  of  a  and  o 
(short  wide  o)  =  ao,  certainly  in  S.  G.     In  N.  G.  the  second 
element  is,  in  my  opinion,  mid-mixed  narrow-round,  i.e.,  the 
e  of  ©abc  rounded. 
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3.  The  third  diphthong,  spelt  eu,  ait,  rarely  ot,  is  oe'  (e'  =  e 
raised  towards  i)  in  N.  G.  and  oi  in  S.  G.,  e.  g.,  greitfce,  (Mdute. 
The  former  is  classical.  Any  approach  of  eu  towards  et  is  pro- 
vincial and  not  elegant. 

373.  General  Remarks  on  the  Vowels.    There  are  thirteen 
vowels,  counting  either  N.  G.  or  S.  G.  o  and  not  counting  d 
lowered  mid-front.     There  are  no  "  low  "  vowels  in  G.  at  all 
as  in  Eng.  naught,  not,  snare,  err,  bag.     All  Eng.  long  vowels 
tend  toward  diphthongization,  as  in  say,  so,  saw.    The  German 
vowels  are  pure  single  sounds  and  seem  to  an  Eng.  ear  cut  off 
short,  (See,  fo.    Fr.  and  G.  vowels  are  alike  in  this  respect. 
They  are  strictly  narrow.    While  German  has  no  low-back- 
round  vowels  (saw,  sot),  the  front-rounding  is  very  emphatic, 
and   the   back-vowels   are  very  fully  back,  yielding   a  full 
sonorous  tone.     See  Sweet,  p.  132. 

The  Consonants. 
OPEN  CONSONANTS. 

374.  1.  H  (throat-open-surd)  is  the  same  in  Eng.  and  G. 
It  has  always  the   articulation  of  the  following  vowel,  and 
might  be  called  therefore  a  surd  vowel.     Ex.:  Ijat,  £itt,  fyter, 
fyord). 

Sign :  §.    A  ^  not  initial  is  always  silent,  e.g.,  gefen,  ge|t,  tljun,  ^at^e'ber. 

2.  R  (throat-open-sonant)  is  strongly  "  guttural,"  and  the 
provincial  N.  G.  pronunciation  of  r,  rf),  e.  g.,  in  SHegen,  Sieger, 
23dr,  gitrcfye. 

For  the  regular,  classical  r  (divided)  see  377. 

375.  1.  kh  (back-open-surd)  is  the  surd  guttural  spirant 
after  back  vowels,  viz.,  d,  d,  u,  ft,  o,  o. 

Sign :  dj.  Ex.:  Sod),  2ftad)t,  ttadjen,  SBud),  Saitdj.  This  is  the  Sc.  ch,  as 
in  loch.  After  a,  finally  and  before  a  consonant,  it  is  more  easily  acquired 
than  after  u  and  before  a  front  vowel.  In  S.  G.  dialect  this  is  the  only 
dj-sound,  the  front  d)  being  unknown  there. 
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2.  jh  (front-open-surd)  is  sometimes  called  the  "  palatal- 
guttural."     It  stands  after  the  front  (palatal)  vowels  (i.  e.,  after 
all  vowels  except  a,  o,  u),  including  the  diphthongs,  at  ei;  eit  iiu, 
and  always  in  the  suffix  -chert.   Ex.:  3$,  wd?/  Silver,  mocfyte,  fdcfyt. 

3.  The  sonants  corresponding  to  kh  and  jh  are  gh  and,/; 
gh  stands  after  back  vowels,  j  after  front  vowels  and  initially. 
Ex. :  SCoge,  3"9e>  3ie9e>  2Biege,  liigen,  je,  jagen,  bbge.    But  <?7i  for 
Q  (back-shut-sonant)  in  this  position,  though  very  common,  is 
not  classical. 

4.  In  the  alphabet  these  four  sounds  are  represented  as  follows  : 

Jch  by  d)  after  back  vowels,  as  above ;  by  final  g  in  N.  G.  after  back 
vowels,  not  counting  consonant  suffixes,  e.  g.,  Sag,  3itg»  togft,  Wflgt,  Sagb. 
See  d)$,  383. 

jh  by  d)  after  front  vowels  and  consonants  ;  always  in  -djen  no  matter 
what  precede.  Ex.:  8id)t,  ^urd)e,  ©tor*,  2ftabd)en,  2JJamad)en,  leitd)ten,  eurf), 
2flold),  2KiId).  See  di3,  383.  Also  by  g  final  or  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  in 
N.  G.  after  front  vowels  and  consonants,  not  counting  consonant  suffixes. 
Sffig,  Wolitg,  liigft,  Uegt,  fegnen,  legfi.  Also  by  initial  dj  in  foreign  words 
before  front  vowels,  e.g.,  St)cmt'e,  Glje'rufc,  S^iru'rg.  See  also  383.  Do 
not  confound  this  sound  with  H  +  j  (  =  y)  in  Eng.  huge,  hue. 

gh  by  medial  g  after  back  vowels,  e.  g.,  Cage,  SBogen.     See  sub  3. 

j  by  medial  g  after  front  vowels,  liegen,  3?U9E»  giifger.  But  this  sound 
of  g  is  provincial  even  in  N.  G.  and  the  "hard"  one  (=  shut,  stop)  is 
preferable. 

Regularly  by  j  initial.  In  N.  G.  a  strong  friction  (buzz)  is  heard  as  in 
Eng.  ye,  yew.  Ex.:  Sager,  Jung.  S.  G.  j  is  a  mere  i,  je  =  ie,,  jung  =  iung. 
The  latter  is,  no  doubt,  the  better  pronunciation.  I  have  heard  even  a 
regular  Eng.  ,;'  (=  dzK)  in  Bremen. 

5.  Sweet,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  notice  a  slight  labial  element  after 
cf)  when  preceded  by  u  and  au,  indicated  by  «>.     Hence  and)  =  aokhw. 
See  378. 

377.  r  (point-open-sonant)  is  the  classical  r  of  M.  and 
S.  G.  Eng.  ris  rather  "blade"  (dorsal)  than  "point." 

Popularly  speaking,  Eng.  r  is  "  rolled,"  G.  r  is  trilled.  The  effect 
upon  the  ear  is  very  different  in  the  two  r's,  though  their  articulation  is 
not  so  dissimilar.  See  Sweet,  §  109  and  p.  134. 
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378.  s,  z,  sh,  zh  (blade  and  blade-point)  form  a  group  of 
*'  sibilants  "  closely  related  to  each  other  and  to  Eng.  th,  dh 
(point-teeth).     They  are  very  much  alike  in  Eng.  and  G.,  and 
no  description  is  needed  to  acquire  the  German.     (For  the 
different  varieties  see  Sievers'  Phonetik,  §  15,  2,  and  Sweet's 
Hdbk.,  p.  39.)     The  N.  G.  sounds  are  more  forward  than  the 
S.  Gr.  and  Eng.    Eng.  th  is  farthest  forward  (point-teeth),  then 
s,  and  then  sh,  on  the  palate.     In  th  the  current  of  air  passes 
over  the  "  point "  (tip  of  the  tongue),  in  s  over  the  "  blade  " 
which  is  back  of  the  point,  and  in  sh  over  blade  and  point, 
presenting  more  tongue-surface.     In  the  G.  sounds  a  slight 
labialization  is  noticeable,  marked  by  Sweet  shw.    It  consists 
in  a  slight  contraction  of  the  mouth  corners. 

1.  s  (blade-surd)  is  represented  by  various  letters  of  the 
alphabet  (except  in  N.  G.),  viz.,  by  f,  3,  f,  jf.     Ex.:  foil,  $au3, 
glufj,  SDaffer. 

2.  z  (blade-sonant)  by  medial  and  initial  f,  peculiar  to  N.  G., 
as  in  lefen,  rafen.    Initial  f  begins  surd,  marked  by  Sweet  SA,  as 
in  SAO/,  but  ends  sonant.      The  standard  is  hardly  fixed  in 
favor  of  s  or  z.     See  391,  4. 

3.  sh  (blade-point-surd)  by  fd)  and  f  in  the  initial  ft,  fp  of 
S.  and  M.  G.,  as  in  ©djlange,  @d?tnfen,  roafcfyen,  ©tabt,  <Sprad)e. 
The  first  word  would  be  =  shwlaqe.     By  cb  in  foreign  words, 
£l)ampa'gtter,  (Efyifo'ne.     See  375,  4.     On  jt,  fp  also  389,  4. 

4.  zh  (blade-point-sonant)  occurs  only  in  foreign  words; 
by  g  in  Sparge,  ©age,  $age,  2oge,  ©ensftarm.    =  j  in  3ournal.    In 
jotitat  j;  =  j  and  frequently  j  in  3ournal  =  dzh,  Eng.  j.     Com- 
pare Eng.  azure,  crosier,  glacier. 

379.  bh  (lip-sonant)  is  the  S.  and  M.  G.  w,  pronounced 
with  the  lips  only.    Blow  to  cool  which  would  be  surd  bh  and 
then  intonate  the  breath  (Sweet,  p.  41).     Do  not  confound 
with  Eng.  w,  in  which  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  and 
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the  cheeks  are  narrowed.     S.  G.  to  is  less  consonantal  than 
Eng.  w. 

380.  f  (lip-teeth-surd),  v  (lip-teeth-sonant).     The  above 
sounds  are  "  labio-labial."     These  are  labio-dental.     The  pas- 
sage is  formed  by  the  lower  lip  and  upper  teeth. 

1.  f  is  represented  by  f,  »,  as  in  Jpafer,  faul,  ©claoe,  preset, 
9ter»,  $ai)ts,  2e»foje;  by  $  in  foreign  words  :  ^ilologie.    For 
pf  see  389,  1. 

2.  v  is  represented  by  w  in  N.  G.,  like  Eng.  and  Fr.  v  but 
less  energetically  buzzed.     Ex.:  2Sagen,  £o»e,  ©cfcrcefter.    After 
fdj,  however,  W  is  often  made  labio-labial  in  N.  G. ,  as  well  as 
in  M.  and  S.  G.    The  pronunciation  of  »  as  bh  or  v  between 
vowels  is  hardly  classical,  for   instance,  gre»el   =  frevel  or 
frebhel.     By  initial  »  in  foreign  words,  as  in  2>a!a'nj,  SSafe, 
Sefci'fel,  nerso'g. 

381.  German  I/  t,  b,  n  differ  somewhat  from  the  Eng.    The  place  of 
contact  (on  the  palate)  in  the  G.  sounds  is  much  more  forward  than  in 
the  Eng.  and  the  "  point  "  of  the  tongue  is  used  in  the  former  while  the 
"  blade  "  is  used  in  the  latter.    Eng.  "  well "  is  the  shibboleth  of  the 
German  speaking  Eng.,  and  G.  »Woljl"  that  of  the  Englishman  speaking 
German.     The  difference  should  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  who 
wish  to  speak  "  pure  "  German. 

1.  1  (point-divided)  is  represented  by  I,  as  in  2id)t,  gafl,  »ofjl, 
gaiter. 

German  H  is  peculiarly  hard.     Practise  upon  SBefle,  SBatte,  $aHe,  SSoHe. 
See  376. 

SHUT  CONSONANTS  OR  STOPS. 

382.  Next  comes  a  group  of  sounds  in  which  there  is  a 
complete  closure  of  the  mouth-channel.     When  the  closure 
is  opened  an  explosion  takes  place,  hence  their  name  "  explo- 
sives"    "  Stops  "  is  a  less  pedantic  name.     When  the  closure 
is  far  back,  formed  by  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  soft 
palate,  we  get  the  back-stops  k,  g,  called  also  not  so  well  "  gut- 
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tural  "  and  "palatal."  "When  the  closure  is  forward,  formed 
by  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  teeth,  gums,  or  palate,  as 
the  case  may  be,  we  have  the  point-stops  /,  d,  called  also 
"dental"  or  "lingual"  or  "alveolar."  If  the  closure  is  made 
by  the  lips,  we  have  the  lip-stops  or  "labials."  The  great 
difference  between  Gr.  and  Eng.  stops,  particularly  the  surd 
ones,  lies  in  the  more  energetic  closure  and  explosion  of  the 
G.,  amounting  almost  to  an  H  (aspiration). 


383.  1.  k  (back-shut-surd)  is  represented  by  f,  as  in 

buf  ,  .ftragen  ;  by  d)  :  a,  before  3  (in  the  same  stem)  ;  6,  in  foreign 
words  before  back  vowels.  Ex.:  a.  5ud)3,  fed)3,  23ud)3&aum, 
rcacfefen  ;  but  njacfyfam.  6.  Sfyara'cter,  Sfyaos,  (Efyolera.  But  see 
375,  4;  378,  3.  Also  by  cf,  <ff,  with  prolonged  closure:  $udt, 
juriicffefyren.  By  final  g  in  S.  G.  and  according  to  the  standard 
pronunciation.  See  375,  4;  385,  3;  20. 

This  g  is  not  strongly  exploded,  has  no  aspiration,  and  is  called  with 
final  f>  and  b  by  German  phonetists  "tonlose  media,"  by  the  people 
"  hard  "  b,  b.  To  English  speakers  it  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  a  "  surd  " 
or  "  hard  "  b.  We  would  call  these  sounds  p,  t,  k  ;  i.  e,  surd  stops,  unas- 
pirated,  slightly  exploded. 

a.  Also  by  final  g  preceded  by  n,  but  only  in  N.  G.,  as  in  lang,  iung. 
See  386,  1. 

2.  g  (back-shut  sonant)  is  represented  by  g  initial  and  when 
doubled,  as  in  gefyen,  fagen,  argent,  baggern,  Sgge.  See  375,  4. 

384.  1.  t  (point-shut-surd)  is  represented  by  t,  tt,  as  in 
Sktte,  fyeute,  Sante,  £ut  ;    by  tf),  as  in  $bat,  £kl,  formerly  very 
common  finally,  as  in  9ftutf),  £etratf),  Jpetmatl),  which  are  now 
spelt  without  fy.    Also  by  t>  final,  as  in  Sot,  gefd)eit>,  flnfc,  $(eit>, 
^dnl^djen.     See  385,  3.     By  tt  only  in  ©tatt  and  its  deriva- 
tives, but  formerly  more  frequent,  as  in  tobt,  33rott,  jjefcbcitt, 
Srnltc,  which  are  now  spelt  tot,  33rot,  etc. 

2.  d  (point-shut-sonant)  is  represented  by  fc  initial  and 
medial,  as  in  fcanfen,  ler,  Sotcn,  ^(eiler,  SJittcr. 
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385.  1.  p  (lip-shut-surd)  is  represented  by  p,  pp  (see  382, 
but  Eng.  p  before  vowels  is  often  as  strongly  aspirated,  e.  g., 
pound,  par,  pat.     Ex.  :   $itfoer,  $rad)t,  .ipaupt,  $appe,  SBappen. 
Also  by  fc  final,  as  in  Xteb,  gaf>,  Ueb,  tyob,  tyobft,  tt>eM,  UeM.     See 
sub  3. 

2.  b  (lip-shut-sonant)  is  represented  by  medial  and  initial  b. 
For  final  b  see  sub  3.    Ex.:  Sofe,  Sube,  @bbe,  frabbeln. 

3.  Final  b,  &  are  therefore  pronounced  t,  p  all  over  Germany,  and  g  as 
k  according  to  the  standard  pronunciation,  but  not  in  N.  G.    See  383,  1. 
For  g  after  n  see  383,  1,  a. 

4.  Before  b,  fcr  g,  pronounced  as  surd  stops,  the  liquids  I,  n,  m  are  short, 
and  not  long  as  in  English.    Pronounce  Rritb  therefore  nearly  with  the  It 
of  Eng.  wilt,  unb  with  the  nd  of  hunt,  not  of  hound,  wild, 

NASALS. 

386.  The  nasals  are  also  "  shut  "  consonants,  but  they  are 
not  stops  (with  explosion).     The  air  passes  through  the  nose, 
and  we  distinguish  them  according  to  the  place  of  contact. 

q  is  the  "  back-nasal-sonant  "  common  to  Eng.  and  G.,  as 
in  Eng.  bring,  G.  fringe,  ftnge. 

1.  q  is  represented  by  n  before  f,  before  g  in  N.  G.,  and  by 
medial  ng.  Ex.  :  $ranf,  SBinf,  bange,  lartge,  ginger.  Final  ng  is 
q  according  to  the  standard,  e.  g.,  ©efang,  tying.  For  N.  G. 
final  ng  see  383,  1.  Also  by  n  of  en,  in,  on,  an,  ent  final  in  for- 
eign words,  as  in  X'aitpfytn,  fcalancteren,  2l»ancement,  @3cat>ron, 


This  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Germans  at  pronouncing  the 
French  nasal  vowels,  which  are  not  at  all  identical  with  q  ;  q  does  not 
exist  in  French.  Though  incorrect,  this  sound  is  given  by  the  educated 
classes  and  by  the  stage. 

387.  n  is  the  "point-nasal"  (half-dental).  For  Eng.  and 
G.  n,  see  381.  n  is  represented  by  n,  nn  as  generally  written, 
except  where  it  becomes  either  guttural  or  labial  by  the  prox- 
imity of  guttural  and  labial  consonants.  (See  386.)  Ex.: 
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fenten,  ^ant,  <5ptnne,  Siinfcel,  manck,  £iind)e,  n>of)nen,  Sfyron,  tvantten 
=  vantn. 

388.  m,  the  lip-nasal,  is  identical  in  Eng.  and  G.     It  is 
represented  by  m,  mm:  iOiunC,  <2ttmme,  warm;    also  by  en  after 
6  and  p,  as  in  pumpen  =  pumpm,  Jreppen  =  trepm. 

1.  In  untaught  pronunciation  not  influenced  by  the  letter,  n  is  also 
pronounced  as  m  before  f,  as  in  fanft,  fitnf,  $anf,  Bufunft,  3unft.  Over- 
precise  speakers  pronounce  as  two  full  syllables  words  like  blet*feeitr  Cum* 
pen,  ftn»ben,  fttwjen,  etc.,  but  persons  speaking  naturally  pronounce  as 
stated  above. 

COMPOUND  CONSONANTS. 

389.  These  are  composed  of  single  sounds  already  de- 
scribed, but  some  of  them  seem  to  call  for  special  mention. 
Their  elements  are  closely  joined  together  without  any  glide. 

1.  pf  is  composed  of  p  and  f,  and  is  always  represented  by 
pf,  as  in  ^ftrftdi,  $ampf,  ^arpfen,  ©itmpf.     But  this  pf  is  not  pro- 
nounced except  by  a  special  effort.     The  current  and  "  natu- 
ral "  pf  is  composed  of  a  lip-teeth-stop  and  f.     (This  was  first 
noticed  by  Sievers  and  Sweet.)    The  first  element  being  formed 
by  lower  lip  and  teeth  instead  of  by  lower  and  upper  lips,  as  in 
a  real  lip-stop.     Final  pf  is  in  N.  G.  commonly  made  into  f, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

2.  ks  is  composed  of  the   surd  back-shut   and  the    surd 
blade-open,  as  in  Eng.     Represented  by  jr,  as  in  2lr.t,  Jcjit, 
2Ucj:anter  ;  also  by  d)3  and  d}f,  if  of  the  same  stem,  as  in 
£>d)fen.    See  383,  1. 

3.  ts  is  composed  of  the  surd  t  (point-shut)  and  s  the  surd 
blade-open.     Represented  by  3,  as  in  3wW>  3iel,  2£etjcn,  2£arje  ; 
by  tj,  as  in  (Spritfjen,  fcfyivifcen,  $afee  ;  by  c  in  foreign  words  before 
front  vowels,  as  in  Slcce'nt,  (Ehn'I,  9lccenjc'nt,  Sbltba't,  etc.;  by  t  in 
foreign  words  before  i,  as  in  ^attc'nt,  9iatii/n,  etc. 
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4.  G.  ts  differs  from  Eng.  ts  in  cats,  hats  in  this  respect  .  in  G  ts  S  is 
long,  in  Eng.  ts  t  is  long.    In  ft  =  sht  and  ft>  =  shp  (see  378,  3)  the  first 
element  is  also  short.     In  "  natural  "  pronunciation  final  g  in  N   G   is 
made  into  S  after  n,  rarely  after  r  and  I  ;  so  that  ganj  becomes  ®an3, 
<Sd)t»ans  >  <3dj»and.    But  this  is  not  classical. 

5.  Though  there  are  doubled  letters,  both  vowels  and  consonants, 
there  are  no  doubled  sounds.     Double  vowels  denote  one  long  vowel,  as 
in  ©aal,  (Staat,  58?oo3,  and  double  consonants  are  long  energetic  conso- 
nants, as  in  SBette,  tyaffen,  Srewe,  serrett,  Srcffer,  ©onne,  olle.    But  the  conso- 
nants are  not  always  long  and  short  in  G.  in  the  same  places  where  they 
are  so  in  Eng.    See,  for  instance,  385,  4.    Final  consonants  are  short  in 
German.     Compare  2ftannf  tcotjt,  £itt  with  Eng.  man,  well,  hut     The 
Eng.   sonant  stops  d,  g,  b  are  very  long  and  their  sonancy  is  very  em- 
phatic.   This  is  not  so  in  German.    Compare  Sbbe  —  ebb,  Sggc  —  dagger, 
etc. 

ON  A  STANDARD   OF  PRONUNCIATION. 

390.  While  Germans  have  a  common  literary  language, 
they  have  not  a  common  spoken  language.  German  cannot 
boast  of  such  authorities  in  pronunciation  as  French  has  in 
Paris,  in  the  French  Academy  and  in  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 
Provincialism,  so  strong  in  German  politics  and  other  institu- 
tions, is  particularly  strong  in  pronunciation.  All  sections  of 
the  country  readily  acknowledge  the  "  Schriftsprache  "  as  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  but  in  pronouncing  the 
same  they  claim  the  utmost  liberty. 

1.  One  can  hear  professors  of  the  German  language  at  the  universities 
speaking  in  the  purest  dialect-pronunciation  ;  so  one  can,  preachers  in 
the  churches  and  representatives  in  the  state-legislatures  and  in  the 


2.  The  great  authors  of  the  classical  period,  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Klopstock,  etc.  ,  pronounced  the  literary  language  with  strong  dialect 
coloring.  One  of  Lessing's  favorite  phrases  was  :  ;,S3  fommt  bocf)  md)t$ 
baM  fyeraucV'  which  he  is  said  to  have  pronounced  «13  fommt  t>odj  ttifdjta&ei 
1rau$."  Goethe  was  called  "  Gete"  by  them.  Compare  Goethe's  defence 
of  dialect  in  ,,2lu3  mcinem  Cefcett"  (Hart's  Goethe's  Prose,  p.  19-20). 
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3.  To  dialect  pronunciation  are  mostly  due  such  bad  rhymes  as  :  2cute  : 
SBette;   fd)on  ;  ge$n;   friifj  :  me;   £ijf)1:  <3ee;   ferne  :  ®e|6rne;  which  occur  in 
their  poems.     Platen,  Riickert,  and  Bodenstedt  carefully  avoid  these 
rhymes.     In  families  of  culture  in  Cologne  you  hear  dit  and  dat  for  bte3 
and  bad.     In  Bremen  are  still  families  who  take  pride  in  having  the 
children  learn  the  L.  G.  dialect  first. 

4.  In  Hanover,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  surrounding  districts  of  the 
province,  the  pronunciation  is  generally  considered  classical,  and  yet 
Hanoverian  has  three  strong  provincialisms  :  1,  fl,  fp,  which  most,  Ger- 
mans pronounce  fdjtf  fttyp ;   2,  they  pronounce  the  sonant  stop  g  as  the 
spirant,  while  it  should  be  pronounced  as  a  surd  stop  just  what  all  Ger- 
mans make  of  b  and  bj  3,  in  the  city  itself  a  is  made  almost  into  long  a. 

391.  The  only  institution  that  claims  to  have  a  standard 
and  tries  to  come  up  to  it  is  the  stage.  The  best  theatres  of 
Germany  and  the  better  actors,  followed  by  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  the  cultured,  strive  after  a  dialect-free  pronunciation. 
The  standard  set  up  by  them  decides  the  disputed  points  as 
follows  : 

1.  Initial  fl,  fp  are  to  be  pronounced  fd)t,  fd)p.     But  only  the 
initial.    Never  pronounce  tfl  —  ifd)t,  frifl  —  bifd)t. 

2.  Pronounce  g  surd  :  33erg  =  Serf,  2Beg  =  2Bef,  liegt  =  lieft. 

3.  Pronounce  r  trilled,  not  uvular  or  guttural,  as  in  North 
Germany. 

4.  North  and  Middle  Germans  pronounce  initial  f  and  f  be- 
tween vowels  as  sonants  ;  the  standard  is  not  quite  settled, 
but  will  probably  come  to  sonant  f. 

5.  The  rounded  vowel  should  be  fully  rounded.     The  ex- 
treme N.  G.  pronounces  it,  o,  ii  (short)  in  Jpagebutte,  fontm1, 
ipvitte  too  much  like  Eng.  but,  come,  hut.     The  extreme  S.  G. 
likes  to  unround  it  >  i,  o  >  e. 

6.  £ag,  3U&  2Defl  have  long  vowels,  =  tac,  ziic,  wee.     See 
sub  2;  also  488,  2,6. 

7.  The  lip-teeth  u>  and  not  the  S.  G.  labio-labial  bh  has  the 
preference. 
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392.  1.  But  it  is  possible  to  have  a  dialect-free  pronunciation  and 
yet  have  dialect-accent, i.  e.,  "  intonation,"  "  modulation  of  voice."  Very 
pronounced  are,  e.g.,  the  "  accents  "  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Bavaria  (Miinchen), 
Saxony,  which  can  be  distinguished  without  much  difficulty  even  in  a 
good  pronunciation.  The  stage  favors  the  North  German  "accent,"  par- 
ticularly the  Hanoverian,  and  this  is  at  bottom  what  is  meant  by  saying 
the  Hanoverian  is  the  best  pronunciation. 

2.  There  is  another  reason,  however,  why  the  N.  G.  pronunciation  is 
"  purer,"  as  it  is  generally  called,  than  S.  G.     The  Low  German  dialects 
are  farther  removed  from  the  classical  language  than  the  High  German. 
The  contrast  is  felt  more  in  North  Germany  than  in  South  Germany. 
The  school  and  the  educated  make  a  stronger  effort  to  acquire  the  stan- 
dard pronunciation  as  far  as  there  is  any.    The  N.  G.  is  more  influenced 
by,  and  has  a  higher  respect  for,  the  written  language.     He  pronounces 
according  to  the  letter  before  him.     Compare,  for  instance,  fc  and  J>, 
which  the  Saxon  calls  a  "  soft  b  "  and  a  "hard  b." 

3.  Another  reason  for  the  purity  of  N.  G.  lies  also  in  the  political  and 
intellectual  predominance  of  the  Northern  half  of  Germany  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.     The  speakers  of  S.  G.  dialects  are  divided  between 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Austria.    The  modern  theatre  also  developed 
earlier  in  N.  Germany  than  in  S.  Germany. 

4.  The  Swiss  too   can  speak  dialect-free  German  when   conversing 
with  strangers,  of  whom  they  of  course  see  a  great  many.     They  make 
then  a  special  effort  to  drop  their  dialect,  which  is  nearly  as  far  removed 
from  the  written  language  as  is  a  Low  German  dialect. 

5.  One  thing  is  surprising,  viz.,  that  the  excellent  G.  school-system 
has  not  more  power  to  spread  a  common  spoken  language.     It  is  true, 
the  school  does  modify  the  dialect,  but  when  the  child  has  left  school,  its 
language  relapses,  as  a  rule,  into  pure  dialect. 


SOME    PHONETIC    LAWS,    LIKE    ABLAUT,    UMLAUT, 
GRIMM'S  AND  VERNER'S   LAWS,  ETC. 

ABLAUT. 

393.  Ablaut  is  the  gradation  of  vowels,  both  in  stem  and 
suffix,  under  the  influence  of  accent.  The  vowels  vary  within 
certain  series  of  related  vowels  called  ablaut-series. 
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The  ablaut  of  suffix-vowels,  «.  </.,  of  case-suffixes,  is  difficult  to  determine  even  for 
BO  early  a  period  as  O.  H.  G.  or  Ags.  We  shall  speak  only  of  the  stem-vowel-ablaut. 

The  phenomenon  of  ablaut  appears  in  all  the  I.  E.  languages  and  is  characteristic 
of  the  Teutonic  languages,  only  in  so  far  as  a  very  large  system  of  verb-inflection  has 
been  developed.  On  the  Greek  ablaut,  see  Amer.  Journ.  of  Phil .  vol.  I.,  No.  3,  p. 
281—,  an  article  by  Bloomfleld. 

394.  Osfchoff  and  Brugman  have  the  credit  of  establishing  as 
many  as  four  grades  or  stages  of  ablaut,  viz.,  hochstufe,  strong 
and  weak;  tiefstufe,  strong  and  weak,  which  may  be  called  in 
Eng.  strong,  medium,  weak,  zero.     They  do  not  appear  in  every 
series.    But  the  second  has  them  all,  viz.,  "au"  strong;  "eu — iu" 
medium ;  "4"  weak ;  "it"  zero.    The  first  two  stand  under  the 
strong  accent;  the  third  under  the  secondary,  the  last  in  the 
unaccented  syllable. 

Why  there  should  be  a  difference  of  vowel  under  the  strong  accent  is  not  clear,  but 
the  fact  of  two  grades  is  undeniable. 

1.  For  the  I.  E  or  Parent-speech-period  three  series  have  been  recon- 
structed with  tolerable  certainty  and  there  are  traces  of  several  more. 
But  the  exact  quality  of  the  vowels  can  hardly  be  determined,  o  of  the 
first  I.  E.  series  was  probably  unrounded,  and  more  a  than  o,  see  459. 

1.  e — o,  Q.  T.  e,  i — a,  appears  in  I.  to  V. 

2.  a—a,  G.  T.  a— 6,  in  VI.,  see  459,  4. 

3.  e— 6,  O.  H.  G.  a— uo,  in  G.  tat,  Sfjat  —  tuon,  tfwn. 

We  give  the  Germanic  series  in  Braune's  order.  (See  his  Gothic  grammar,  followed 
also  by  Sievers  in  his  Ags.  and  Paul  in  his  M.  H.  G.  grammar.) 

395.  *  I.  Ablaut-series. 

*1  234 

strong.  medium,     weak.          zero. 

G.  T.          ai  ei  i  i 


O.  H.  G.    ai,  ei,  6  i  i,  e 

N.H.  G.     ei(ie,i),c  ei  i  (ic);  e,  e. 

Compare  Gr.  irtVoifla,  »m'0<o,  «Xr>ia{,  TreiriQiitv ;  oTjito?,  efyu,  "n*vai,  c^ter.     I  Is  the  ZCTO 

Btagc,  because  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong,  e — o,  has  disappeared,  while  the 
second,  the  consonant  element  of  the  falling  diphthong,  has  become  a  vowel. 

*  The  figures  I., II.,  etc.,  always  refer  to  the  ablaut-series :  the  figures  1,  2,  8, 4  refer 
to  the  ablaut  stage. 
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Ex. :  1,  leren,  Icfiren,  <  laisjan,  to  teach ;  lera,  Sefyre,  +  Ags.  Idr,  Eng. 
lore  ;  fieiftett  +  last  (Kluge) ;  pret.  sg.  of  strong  verbs  of  01.  I.  2  and  3, 
pres.  of  verbs  of  Cl.  I.  4,  Cifi,  lernen,  with  the  words  of  1,  from  the  same 
Vlxs.  x  represents  the  vowel  that  is  to  appear  according  to  accent  and 
is  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  root.  1,  jetgen,  Betgejtnger;  2  and  3,  jeifyen; 
4,  gejtefyen,  uersicfyteti,  all  from  a  Vdxc.  Compare  L.  dwere.  Notice  the 
Eng.  cognates  show  in  1,  a,  o :  ladder,  wrote,  last,  lore,  loaf;  in  2  and  3 : 
i,  rise,  smite  ;  in  4,  i  :  risen,  smitten,  list. 

396.     II.  Ablaut-series. 


i 

2 

3 

4 

G.  T. 

au 

eu 

U 

ii 

0.  H.  G. 

ou,  6 

in,  eo,  io 

U 

ii,  6 

N.  H.  G. 

0,5 

ie,  eu 

au 

It,  0,  0 

All  fonr  grades  still  apparent  in  German,  ft  bears  the  same  relation  to  Su,  au  as  I 
to  ei,  ai.  See  above.  Compare  x«F«>,  x°F>),  X"^^  XVT°S* 

Ex.:  From  the  Vlxk  :  1,  Co|e,  flame.  2,  Sidjt  <  lieht,  Ieitcf)ten,  +  light. 
4,  2ud)3  +  lynx(?).  From  a  1/klu  :  2,  Seumitnb.  3,  laut  <  JMt  +  loud  ; 
4,  Sitbttrig,  Sutler,  Gr.  K^VTOC,  L.  indutus.  Again,  2,  fie<$  +  sick, 


and  4,  @U(^t.  See  the  strong  verbs  of  Cl.  II.  <  Vb'xd'  :  1,  bot  pret.  of 
Heten.  2,  Helen,  ®e6iet.  4,  SBote,  ®efcot,  SMtttel  +  beadle.  Eng.  bid  repre- 
sents older  beodan  II.  and  biddan  V.  The  corresponding  Eng.  vowels  are 
very  irregular. 

397.     III.  Ablaut-series. 

1  2  3,4 

G.  T.         a  e,  i  u  before  r,  1,  m,  n 

German    a,  e  (umlaut)  e,  i  it,  o. 

As  to  3  and  4,  see  459,  3,  a.    The  roots  all  end  in  r,  1,  m,  n  +  cons. 

Ex.  :  See  the  strong  verbs  of  Cl.  III.  From  the  root  of  ttrinbett,  »anb, 
gettntnbett,  +  wind  :  1,  bie  SSBanb,  wenben  <  *wandjan,  +  Eng.  wend,  gewanbt, 
toanbern  +  wander,  etc.  2,  bie  SBittbe,  SStnbel.  <  Germanic  4/bxrg. 
1,  fcctrg  pret.  sg.  2,  33erg,  ©ebirge,  krgen.  3,  4,  Surg,  +  burgh,  borough, 
to  burrow.  SJurger,  Surge,  borgen  +  borrow(?).  Also  +  bury.  Correspond- 
ing Eng.  vowels  in  verbs  before  nasals  are  i  in  2,  a  in  1,  u  in  4,  e.  g.,  spin, 
span,  spun.  In  nouns,  etc.,  they  are  quite  irregular,  but  generally  a'so 
e  or  i,  a,  u,  o. 


398.     IV.  Ablaut-series. 

G.  T. 
O.  KG. 

N.  H.  G. 

i 
a,  e 
a,  a 
a 

2 

e 
M,t 
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3,4 
U 
U,  O 

u,  ii,  6,  8. 

The  roots  end  in  a  single  liquid  or  nasal,  or  these  stand  before  the  vowels.  8,  ft  are 
not  yet  explained. 

Ex. :  Verbs  of  Cl.  IV.,  fleljlen,  ftab,!,  gefiob,len.  1,  £>iebjkb,l.  <  Vdxm. 
1,  *ab,m,  jdljmen  +  tame.  2,  gejtemen.  3,  4,  3unft.  <  Vb'xr.  1,  bie  93ab,re, 
+  bier,  barrow(?),  ftd)  gebab.ren,  bie  ©ebdrbe,  -bar.  2,  gebdren  +  bear,  Simer  < 
ein-ber,  Buber  <  swibcr  (see  Kluge).  3,  4,  bie  93iirbe  +  burthen,  bie  ©eburt 
+  birth,  bie  ©ebiib/r(?),  gebiibjlid).  Eng.  cognates  show  generally  ea,  5, 
e.g.,  bear,  bore. 

399.     V.  Ablaut-series. 


i 

2,3,4 

G.  T.           a,  a, 

e 

O.  H.  G.     a,  a 

e,  i 

N.  H.  G.     a,  fi 

e,  ?,  i,  ie 

Only  two  grades.    The  roots  end  in  a  single  consonant,  not  a  liquid  or  nasal. 

Ex. :  Verbs  of  Cl.  V.  <  Germanic  Vgxb.  1,  gab,  ©abe.  2,  3,  4, 
geben,  gegeben,  bu  giebfl,  bie  and  bad  ©tft.  Eng.  vowels  the  same,  +  give, 
gave,  gift. 

400.     VI.  Ablaut-series. 


i 

2,3 

4 

G.  T. 

6 

a(o?) 

U 

O.  H.  G. 

uo 

a,  e 

U 

N.  H.  G. 

ii,  u 

a,  e  (umlaut) 

a,  it 

4  Not  in  the  past  part.,  only  in  nouns.    A  difficult  series. 

Ex. :  Verbs  of  Cl.  VI.  <  VpxrT  1,  fub,r,  fiibjen.  2,  3,  fabjen,  bie  gabjt. 
4,  bie  gurt  +  ford.  <  Vmxl.  1,  M.  H.  G.  muol  (now  mab,lte).  2,  3, 
mab,len,  2Rcb,l  +  meal,  maltnen,  Walter.  4,  SWitfjIe  +  mill,  SKiifler,  SKull,  3){aul* 
Wurf  +  mole,  by  popular  etymology  <  moltwurf  +  mould-warp- 
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UMLAUT. 

401.  Umlaut  is  the  modification  of  an  accented  vowel  by 
an  i  (j)  in  the  next  syllable.    See  362. 

1.  By  it  a,  o,  u  become  sounds  lying  nearer  to  i.    In  other  words,  back  and  mixed 
vowels  become  more  like  front  vowels  through  the  influence  of  front  vowels.    The 
tongue-position  of  back  and  mixed  vowels  changes  to  "front,"  while  the  rest  of  the 
articulation  remains  the  game.    This  "fronting"  is  called  by  the  Germans  "monil- 
liernng,"  i.e.,  palatalization.    Sievers'  theory  is  that  the  intervening  consonants  were 
first  affected  and  then  the  immediately  preceding  vowel.    Such  palatalized  consonants 
are  the  Fr.  1  and  n  still  in  '••feuille  "  <  folium,  Espagne  <  Hispania. 

2.  To  understand  umlaut  we  must  go  back  to  a  period  in  which  i  (j) 
was  still  tolerably  intact  as  in  O.  H.  G.     But  there  was  only  one  umlaut 
marked  in  that  period,  viz.,  that  of  a  and  its  sign  was  e  just  like  the 
original  e  now  distinguished  by  "  =  e.     In  M.  H.  G.  the  umlaut  of  the 
other  vowels  appears  and  is  unfortunately  very  irregularly  represented. 
Sievers  supposes  that  the  consonants  were  already  palatalized  in  0.  H.  G. 
and  that  they  imparted  their  change  to  the  vowel  in  M.  H.  G.     But  it  is 
also  very  likely  that  the  vowels  were  already  palatalized  in  O.  H.  G., 
only  the  alphabet  was  not  sufficient  to  show  the  change. 

Ex. :  lamp — lembir,  Sdmmer;  gahi  >  gaebe  >  gabe,  pret.  sbj. ;  gast — 
gasti  >  geste,  ®afle;  *  ali-lantjo  >  di-lenti  >  eUende  >  elenb,  unfortunate 
because  in  an  "other  country;"  scSni  >  schoene  >  fd)5n;  angil  >  (Engel; 
bosi  >  bofe,  etc. 

402.  The  extent  of  this  phenomenon  varies  with  the  period  and  the  dialect.    Certain 
consonants  have  prevented  umlaut.    But  we  cannot  enter  upon  a  further  discussion. 
Compare  gebulbig,  gewalttg.    By  umlaut,  then,  a  >  i,  e;  o  (*)  >  6  (=) ;  n  >  u  (-) ;  au  > 
4u,  eu,  but  this  only  seemingly  in  cases  where  au  <  fl,  since  fl  passed  into  ft  (in)  and  this 
into  eu,  au,  according  to  488,  5. 

1.  While  in  German  umlaut  is  still  a  living  factor,  it  is  dead  in  Eng.  and  has  been 
for  some  8-900  years.    Eng.  only  has  isolated  forms  with  umlaut,  e.  </.,  mouse — mice, 
cow — kine,  etc.,  that  belong  to  no  system  of  inflection  or  derivation  hi  which  umlaut 
serves  as  the  expression  of  a  function  or  meaning.    We  call  the  above  examples  "  ir- 
regular "  plurals. 

2.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  rnckumlant  "  =  "  umlaut  reversed,"  as  the  old  gram- 
marians called  it.  e.  g.,  in  benfen,  badjte,  gebadjt.    See  454,  3. 

Interchanges  of  Vowels :  e  —  i,  ic ;  no  Umlaut  —  Umlaut ; 
u  —  o  ;  ic  —  eu. 

403.  c  —  t  (ic).    1,  where  e  is  original,  that  is  G.  T.  and 
I.  E.  e.     e  passed  into  i  before  i  (j)  standing  in  the  unac- 
cented syllable,  a  process  exactly  analogous  to  umlaut;  e  >  i 
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also  before  a  nasal  belonging  to  the  same  syllable,  generally 
before  nasal  +  cons.  The  physiological  reason  for  the  latter 
change  is  not  clear. 

Ex.:  The  present  of  Cl.  III.,  IV.,  V.,  see  also  the  O.  H.  G.  paradigm. 
The  first  p.  sg.  nimu  may  be  due  to  analogy,  but  in  O.  H.  G.  and  Ags. 
e  >  i  also  before  u  and  it  may  therefore  be  a  phonetic  transition,  ftjj en, 
liegen,  bitten  have  i  all  through,  see  457, 1,  bat  ©effel  <  se^al.  %tfh — ®eftlbe 
<gijUdi.  red)t  —  rtcfyten  <  *rihtjon,  +  L.  rectus.  geber —  ©efteber;  fern  — 
ftrn  <  firni.  Verbs  of  III.  CL:  ftnben,  fcfcarimmen.  ©eben— ©ift  <  gifli. 

2,  i  is  original,  but  passed  into  e  before  a,  e,  o  in  the  next 
syllable  or  if  the  word  ended  in  a  consonant,  i  remained 
before  i  (j)  and  before  w. 

The  cases  of  i  >  8  are  not  numerous.  It  is  a  High  German  and  Old  Saxon  peculiar- 
ity. Eng.  has  still  i.  This  is  still  called  Sre^ung  after  Grimm. 

Ex. :  fed  —  erquiden  +  quick,  quicken ;  leben  +  live,  fleben  +  cleave, 
fd)tt>ekn  belong  to  ablauts.  I.  with  the  zero  grade.  S5erir»efen,  to  decompose, 
compare  L.  virus,  Skr.  msh-am,  Sefcer  +  liver.  9>cd)  +  Eng.  pitch  < 

L.  pic-s.     ©teg  <  same  root  as  fleigen  L;  SBedjfel h  Lat.  vic-es.    er  < 

ir,  +  Lat.  is. 

404.  Umlaut  —  no  umlaut. 

Ex. :  Verbs  of  VI.  and  VII.  CL,  but  in  the  latter  mostly  by  analogy, 
e.g.,faru,ferst,fert  —  faljre,  fdfyrjl,  fciljrt.  9llt  —  Sltern  <  eltiron.  Comp. 
+  elders.  9lbel  <  adal  —  ebel  <  edtti.  Comp.  +  Ethel.  Very  numer- 
ous and  the  umlaut  often  more  or  less  hidden. 

405.  U  —  0.    In  the  stem-syllable  u  is  always  the  older  and 
passed  into  o  before  a,  e,  o.     It  was  preserved  like  i  before 
i  (j),  w  and  a  nasal  belonging  to  the  same  syllable. 

This  process  is  also  one  of  assimilation  similar  to  umlaut,  called  "'brechvng'"  by 
the  older  grammarians. 

Ex.:  See  verbs  of  Cl.  II.,  III.,  IV.  in  the  past  part,  and  compare  with 
them  the  pret.  pi.  and  nouns  from  the  same  stem,  e.g.,  Slucfyt,  3ucf)t,  2?cr- 
mtnft,  3unft.  ©elite  <  scolta  —  ©d)ulb;  tyolb  —  $ulb  <  huldi;  $o$l  —  $iille, 
$  <  ykxl.  ©olb  —  ©ulben  (a  coin),  but  golben  +  golden  by  analogy  ;  S3cte 
—  Sitttcl  <  butil.  The  transition  before  nasals  is  quite  modern  and  M.  G. 
Comp.  ©onne  <  sunna ;  ©ommer  <  sumer ;  ©o&n  <  sunu  ;  past  part,  of  III. 
Before  n  +  cons,  (not  n)  u  remains  now,  gcfunben,  SBunb,  gefunfen,  Snfunft. 
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406.  it  (io)  —  ett  (iu).  iu  being  levelled  away  and  ie  stand- 
ing for  both  io  and  iu,  this  interchange  is  not  common  now. 
Both  iu  and  io  <  G.  T.  eu.  eu  >  iu  before  i  (j)  and  w,  but 
>  eo  before  a,  e,  o;  and  later  eo  >  io  >  ie,  ie.  The  process 
is  e  >  i  and  u  >  o  in  the  same  diphthong. 

Ex.  ;  Ablauts,  and  Cl.  IL,  see  124,  Remark.  23a3  t>a  freu^t  «nb  fleugt 
(Sch.).  Helen  —  Settle  (?),  SBeittel  (?). 


Grimm's  Law  or  the  "  shifting  of  mutes, 

407.  It  concerns  the  so-called  "mutes,"  b,  p,  f;  d,  t,  th;  g, 
k,  ch,  media,  tenuis,  aspirata.  This  law  was  discovered  by 
Rask,  but  first  fully  stated  by  Jacob  Grimm.  It  includes  two 
great  shiftings,  the  first  prehistoric,  that  is,  General  Teutonic 
or  Germanic;  the  second,  historical  or  German.  The  first  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  whole  group  and  shared  to  very  nearly  the 
same  extent  by  every  member  of  the  group;  the  second  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  German  dialects  proper,  is  partial  both  as 
to  the  number  of  sounds  and  of  dialects  affected.  We  very 
briefly  represent  the  first  shifting.  See  the  author's  article 
in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Phil.,  vol.  I.,  for  a  fuller  account  Let 
y  represent  the  sonant  stops,  z  the  surd  ones  and  x  the  so- 
called  "  aspirate,"  which  represents  various  sounds.  The  fol- 
lowing formulas  will  be  of  use.  G.  is  added  now  merely  for 
illustration. 

Parent-speech,  I.  E.  G.  T.  G. 

L  x  >  y  >  z 

IE.  y  >  z  >  x 

HE.  z  >  x  >  y 

Notice  I.  E.  is  the  oldest  stage  of  the  language  reconstructed  from  the  various  I.  E. 
dialects.  You  can  substitute  for  I.  E.  any  language  but  the  Teutonic,  provided  you 
make  allowance  for  any  changes  in  that  particular  language,  e.  g.,  d'  has  become  f  or  d 
in  Latin.  By  General  Teutonic  or  Germanic  is  meant  that  stage  which  is  reconstructed 
from  all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  By  G.  we  mean  the  written  language  of  Germany  ;  H.  G. 
means  South  and  Middle  as  opposed  to  Low  German. 
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Substitute  in  each  formula  the  labials,  dentals,  etc. 

408.  Form.  I.  1.  ac  =  d'.  I.  E.  d'  =  d  +  sonant  aspiration 
(Ellis),  "sonant  affricate,"   this  d'  through  G.  T.  dh  (sonant 
spirant)  >  d  >  H.  G.  t,  but  dh  remains  in  Go.  and  Scand.,  e.g., 
I.  E.  *  d'ur-,  Gr.  #">*,  L.  fores,  >  G.  T.  *  dur-,  Eng.  door  > 
G.  £bor  —  £l)iir,  doublets. 

2.  x  =  b'.    I.  E.  b'  >  G.  T.  bh,  b  >  G.  b,  e.  g.,  I.  E.  Vb^ 
ablauts.  II.,  Gr.  nv»-  >  G.  T.  -v/bxd,  Eng.  bid  >  G.  &ieten,  6ot, 
ge&oten.    No  German  shifting  of  b  >  p  therefore. 

3.  x  =  g*.     I.  E.  g">  G.  T.  gh,  g  >  G.  g,  e.  gr.,  <  Vg*. 
(Skr.  Vhu  >  G.  T.  Vgu-),  *gud-,  Eng.  God  >  G.  ©ott,  "the 
being  invoked  "  (see  Kluge).     No  German  shifting  of  g>k. 

4.  x  =  g'2,  the  second  series  of  gutturals,  the  "  labialized  "  > 
G.  T.  g,  gw  (w)  if  medial,  >  G.  9,  or  zero  if  medial,  e.  g.t 
I.  E.  *  any'*,  L.  angusius  >  G.  T.  angu-,  Go.  aggwus  >  G.  enge 
<  angi  <  *  angwjo.    I.  E.  *  g'2ostis,   L.  /loss's  >  G.  T.  ghost, 
gast,  +  Eng.  guest  >  G.  ©afh 

409.  Form.  II.  x  in  G.,  see  later. 

1.  y  =  d.    I.  E.  d  >  G.  T.  t,  Eng.  t.      Vdxnt,  to  eat,  I.  E. 
dont-,  L.  dent-s  >  G.  T.  tuntli-,  Eng.  tooth  >  3^)"/  <  zawd. 
Before  d  the  vowel  has  disappeared  by  apocope.     The  form 
is  participial  =  "the  eater"  (Kluge).      Comp.  L.  edere  > 
Eng.  eat  >  G.  cffcn. 

2.  y  =  b.     I.  E.  b  is  very  rare  and  examples  doubtful. 

3-  7  =  g1,  g8-  I-  E.  g1  >  G.  T.  k  =  G.  k.  <  v^T.,  L.  gelare 
>  G.  T.  *  kald,  Eng.  cold,  cool  +  G.  fait,  fiifyl,  ablauts.  VL 
I.  E.  g?  >  G.  T.  kw,  k  =  G.  I ,  qu,  e.  g.,  <  \/g*xrn,  L.  venio  « 
*  gvemio)>  G.  T.  queman,  Eng.  come,  -f  GL  fommcn,  adj.  bcquem. 
The  phonetic  change  of  y  >  z  consists  in  the  loss  of  sonuncy. 

410.  Form.  HI.  x  =  G.  T.  surd  spirant,  I.  E.  z  =  unaspi- 
rated  surd  stop. 
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1.  z  =  I.  E.  t.    t  through  the  transition  stage  t'  =  t  +  surd 
aspiration  >  G.   T.   th  >  H.  and  L.  G.  d,  e.  g.,  L.  tertius  > 
G-.  T.  thridj-,  Eng.  third,  >  trtttc. 

2.  z  -  p.    I.  E.  p  >  G.  T.  f,  bilabial,  Eng.  f  >  G.  f :  L.  pisc-is 

>  G.  T.  fisk-os  >  gift,  +  Eng.  fish. 

3.  z  =  k1,  k2.    I.  E.  k*  >  G.  T.  h,  kh,  >  G.  I),  d).    Ex.  :  L. 
pecus  >  G.  T.fehu,  Eng.  fee,  >  Stefc.    I.  E.  V  >  G.  T.  hw,  h, 
Eng.  wh,  >  G.  i»,  zero  =  silent  |.     L.  sequ-or  >  G.  T.  sehw-an 

>  feben,  +  Eng.  see.    L.  quis,  quod  >  G.  T.  hwer,  hwat  +  Eng. 
who,  what,  >  G.  tt»er,  n?a3. 

Verner's  Law. 

411.  After  the  first  shifting  and  when  the  accent  was  not  yet 
limited  to  the  root-syllable  (see  420,  2)  a  new  phetiomenon  ap- 
peared, viz.,  Verner's  Law  or  the  "  shifting  of  spirants."  The 
G.  T.  surd  spirants  th,  kh,  f,  s  became  sonant  spirants  and 
later  sonant  stops,  when  the  immediately  preceding  vowel  was 
unaccented.  This  affects  only  form.  III.,  but  the  transition 
of  sonant  spirants  into  sonant  stops  is  identical  with  the  tran- 
sition of  the  sonant  spirants  which  sprang  <  sonant  affricate 
according  to  form.  I.  See  408.  Hence  there  is  an  inter- 
change of  the  following  consonants :  th  —  dh,  d  which  became 
G.  t;  f  —  bh,  b;  kh,  khw  —  gh,  ghw,  g,  w;  s  —  z,  r.  See  416. 

As  to  accent,  see  420.  Students  who  know  Greek  can 
generally  go  by  the  Greek  accent,  which  is  often  still  the  I.  E. 

Ex. :  Gr.  narijp,  G.  T.  fathar  >  fadlutr  (Go.)  >  fddar  (Ags.)  >  G. 
Satcr,  M.  Eng.  has  again  dh  (through  Norse  influence  ?),  but  L.  frdter, 
G.  T.  brothar,  Eng.  brother  >  G.  Sruber  according  to  form.  III.  G.  T. 
litJion,  laith,  but  pi.  lidhon-,  part,  lidharb-,  Eng.  loathe,  >  G.  leiben  (lilt  by 
levelling),  gelitten.  L.  sequ-or,  G.  T.  sehwan,  sahw,  segwun-,  segwan-, 
O.  S.  sehan,  sah,  sdwum,  gisewan,  Eng.  see,  saw,  seen  (levelling)  >  G. 
fefyen,  fafy,  gefefyen  (levelling,  t)  silent).  G.  T.  wesan,  bias,  wvrum-,  wesan-  > 
Eng.  was  —  were  >  G.  roar  (levelling),  roaren,  geroefen  (levelling).  Com- 
pare fiefen  —  fo3  (for,  levelling)  —  geforen. 
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412.  In  certain  consonant  groups  the  first  shifting  of  Grimm's  Law 
allows  of  modifications. 

1.  Original  st,  sk,  sp  remain,  e.g.,  L.  vestigium  +  G.  ©teg,  <Stetg;  L. 
BC  in  poscere  +  G.  T.  sk,  Eng.  and  G.  sh,  fd)  in  forfchen,  roafdjen  (see  457, 4). 
L.  sp  in  spicere,  speculum  +  G.  fpafjen  +  espy,  spy. 

2.  Before  t  every  dental  has  become  s,  every  labial  f,  every 
guttural  kh,  cfe,  while  t  remains  intact,  but  st  can  become  ss  by 
assimilation.     Examples  are  very  numerous. 

2)u  ttetfjt  <  waist  <  *waid  +  t;  L.  cap-tus  +  G.  -$aft  (but  see  Kluge) ; 
L.  nod-em  +  G.  SRadjt  +  night ;  2ftad)t  +  might  <  fnixg',  from  which 
mag  —  mogen,  ablauta  VI.;  gennfj  <  *wid-to'  a  past  participle  <  Vwxd,  + 
L.  vid-,  +  to  wit,  wist.  The  differentiation  into  st  and  ss  is  difficult  to 
explain.  Kogel  ascribed  it  to  accent,  but  see  Kluge,  P.  and  B.  Beitrage, 
vol.  VIII.  A  different  origin  has  the  st  of  9hft,  Sftafi  (of  a  ship),  ©crflc, 
and  a  very  few  others,  viz.,  <  zd.  For  these  see  Kluge.  See  also  454,  '6. 

THE   GERMAN   SHIFTING. 

The  second  or  German  shifting  we  shall  treat  chiefly  with  a  view  to  represent  Eng. 
and  G.  cognates.  We  shall  not  treat  of  every  dialect  separately.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  upon  the  extent  of  shifting  the  classification  of  the  dialects  is  based.  See  480. 
For  a  full  account,  see  Braune's  article  in  P.  and  B.  Beitr.,  vol.  II.  In  fact,  to  Braune 
we  owe  the  best  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  this  difficult  subject.  This  second 
shifting,  though  coming  within  the  historic  period  of  the  language,  had  been  much  less 
understood  and  more  misrepresented  than  the  first  shifting.  The  material  was  very 
diU'crciit  from  that  of  the  first  shifting  and  the  result  had  to  be  different,  though  Grimm 
supposed  that  the  first  stage  was  reached  again  in  H.  G.  Nor  is  there  room  to  enter 
into  the  chronology  of  the  various  steps,  though  it  has  been  tolerably  settled.  The 
latest  shifting,  th  >  d,  we  find  still  going  on  in  the  12th  century,  and  is  the  most  exten- 
sive of  all  the  shiftings.  Geographically  the  movement  began  in  the  South  and  the 
farther  North  it  spread  the  less  it  grew  and  the  later  it  occurred.  Sec  480.  We  follow 
the  order  of  the  formulas.  Where  Eng.  is  identical  with  G.  T.,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  Enjr.  examples  will  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  corresponding  sounds  and  the 
cognates  of  Eng.  and  G.  For  foreign  words  see  492-494. 

413.    Form.  I.    1.  G.  T.  d  >  G.  t.    Eng.  dead  —  G.  tot ;  do 

—  tfyun;  bed — Sett;  steady — ftctuj;  mother  for  M.  Eng.  inoder 

—  Stutter  (see  411) ;  hoard  +  £ort. 

a.  Where  Eng.  d  —  G.  b  in  a  small  number  of  words,  there  d  has  been 
restored  in  N.  H.  G.  through  L.  or  M.  G.  influence,  M.  H.  G.  showing  t ; 
or  the  word  has  come  from  L.  G.  into  the  written  language.  Eng.  dumb 
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—  bumm;  dam  —  25amm;  down  —  S)itnc;  "Dutch"  is  L.  G.  >  Eng.,  while 
G.  beutfd)  belongs  to  form.  III.    After  1  and  r  are  some  cases  of  d  —  b,  e.g., 
•wild  —  ttilb;  mild  —  milb;  murder  —  3ftorb.    These  are  due  to  a  change 
of  Ags.  th  >  d.     Also  after  n,  e.  g.  ,  wind  —  ttrinben;  bind  —  binben.    These 
are  due  to  a  change  of  0.  H.  G.  t  >  d. 

2.  Eng.  b  and  g  =  G.  b  and  g,  see  408,  e.  g.,  bold  —  baft  ; 
beck  —  33acb  ;  gold  —  ©oil  ;  garden  —  ©arten.    For  mb  —  mm, 
see  490,  4.  But  b  and  especially  g  have  often  disappeared  in 
Eng.     Compare  hawk  —  £aHd)t  ;    $aupt,  <  houbit,  —  head  ; 
Slegcn  —  rain;  SBagen  —  wain.     G.  b  —  Eng.  v,  haben  —  have; 
lieben  —  love,  etc. 

3.  G.  T.  bb  >  G.  JjJ):   Stoppe  <  *rappo,  G.  T.  rdbbo-,  but 
SHabe  —  raven.    Jtnappe  <  *  knappo,  G.  T.  knabbo-,  but  jlnabe 

—  knave.    Sbbe  +  ebb,  is  L.  G. 

4.  G.  T.  gg  >  G.  rf,  but  G.  T.  gg  >  Eng.  dzh  (-dge). 
*mugjd,  Ags.  mycge,  Eng.  midge  —  G.  9ft  tide.     *  hrugjo,  Ags. 
hrycge,  Eng.  ridge  —  G.  SHticfen.     Eng.  edge  —  Scfe,  bridge  — 
2?rurfe,  etc.     Sgge,  harrow,  is  L.  G. 


5.  y  =  sonant  stop  has  sprang  either  from  I.  E.  x  =  sonant  affricate  according  to 
form.  I.  or  from  I.  E.  z  =  surd  stop  >  G.  T.  surd  spirant  according  to  form.  III.  and 
Verner's  Law,  in  both  cases  through  a  sonant  spirant.  Notice  "  affricate  "  is  a  double 
consonant.  "  spirant"  is  a  single  one.  The  process  of  G.  T.  y>  G.  z  is  loss  of  sonancy 
the  same  as  I.  E.  y  >  G.  T.  z.  Notice  that  consonants  were  doubled,  i.  «.,  lengthened 
before  West-germanic  j,  w,  r,  1,  as  the  examples  show,  see  389,  5. 

414.    Form.  TL     G.  T.  z  >G.  x.     1.  G.  T.  t  >  G.  ts  (5,  fc) 

and  this  remains  when  initial,  after  r,  I,  n  and  when  sprung 
from  tt,  but  becomes  ^  (Grimm's  sign),  supposed  to  have 
been  a  lisped  s,  and  later  s  (f;  §),  see  490,  2. 

In  M.  H.  G.  this  T,  and  s  never  rhyme,  hence  they  must  have  been  different  sounds. 
tt  >  ts  is  much  later  than  t  >  ts. 

Examples  exceedingly  numerous  :  tongue  —  Sunge  ;  wart  —  2Bar$e; 
holt  —  $ol$;  mint  —  SKiinse  <  L.  moneta  through  *mfinita;  *sattjan  > 
Eng.  set  —  G.  fefcen  ;  whet  —  tuefen;  wheat  —  23cr,en;  sweat  —  fdm>t£en; 
water  —  SBaffer;  hate  —  $aj5,  {taffen/  etc.  All  seeming  exceptions  can  be 
explained  in  some  way  or  other,  e.  g.,  in  foreign  words  introduced  since 
the  shifting  :  tar  —  £cer  <  L.  G.;  temple  —  Xmtpel  <  L.  templum  ;  tun 
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—  Xonne  <  Keltic(?).    The  combination  tr  is  an  exception.    Compare  also 
ft,  kht,  si,  412,  2.    True  —  treu ;  bitter  —  bitter  <  G.  T.  bitr-os  ;  winter  — 
SSBtnter.     Winter  and  unter   are  M.  H.  G.  hinder,  under,  see  413,  1,  a. 
Words   introduced  before  the  shifting  are  Germanized,  e.  g.,  plant  — 
spflanje  <  L.planta;  tile  —  3«gel  <  L.  tegula. 

2.  G-.  T.  p  >  G.  Jjf,  which  remains  initially,  after  m,  and 
when  sprung  from  pp,  but  passes  into  f  after  vowels  and  r,  1. 

Ex. :  Eng.  path  —  G.  9>fab  ;  pea(-cock)  —  $fau  <  L.  paw ;  plight  — 
3>fUd)t;  swamp  —  ©umpf  (?) ;  rump  —  9htmpf;  hop,  hip  —  tyitpfen;  stop  — 
ftopfen;  sleep  —  fd)Iafen;  hope  —  boffen;  sharp  —  fdjarf;  help  —  fyelfen. 

a.  Where  Eng.  and  G.  p  correspond,  they  indicate  either  L.  G.  or  other 
foreign  words  introduced  since  the  shifting,  e.  g. ,  pocks  —  9>otfcn;  poke 

—  pocfyen   <  L.  G.  ;    pain  —  9>ein  <  L.  pcena;   pilgrim  —  9)Uger  <  L. 
peregrinus  ;  pulpit  —  9>ult  <  L.  pulpitum. 

3.  G.  T.  k  >  G.  kh,  jh  (d)),  except  initial  k  and  double  k, 
which  appears  as  cf.     Eng.  has  frequently  palatalized  its  k 
into  tsh,  written  ch,  tch. 

Ex.:  Eng.  like  —  gletdj;  bleak  —  bteid)en;  knuckle  —  $nod)et;  knee  — 
$me  ;  church  —  .Strcfye ;  cook,  kitchen  —  Rod),  ,fiud)c.  Westgerm.  kk  — 
Eng.  k  —  G.  (I  :  bake,  baker  —  barfen,  Scicfer  ;  waken  —  roccfen;  acre  — 
Sicfer;  naked  —  nacft. 

a.  The  links  between  G.  T.  z  and  G.  x  are  probably  surd  stop  +  aspirate,  surd 
Btop  +  spirant,  spirant,  e.  ff.,  k  >  k  +  II  >  kkh,  an  afl'ricate,  >  kh.  kkh  is  still  S.  G., 
tth  is  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  Eng.  th.  The  processes  are  identical  with  those  of 
I.  E.  z  >  G.  T.  x.  But,  G.  x  is  a  long  consonant  or  an  affricate,  while  G.  T.  x  <  1.  E.  /. 
is  a  single,  weaker  consonant.  Compare  the  present  u>adjcn  having  a  long  and  strong 
6)  with  SBacfyt;  fyoffcn,  §anf  with  the  initial  f  as  in  fur,  geuer,  cor.  The  latter  <:orre- 
sponds  to  G.  T.  f ,  the  former  to  G.  T.  p.  See  below. 

415.  Form.  III.  G.  T.  x  >  G.  y.  This  shifting  only  took 
place  in  the  dentals.  G.  T.  th  >  G.  d.  Eng.  thing  —  G.  Ting ; 
that  —  fcas ;  hearth  —  .Sperl> ;  earth  —  Grte ;  brother  —  Crater. 

As  to  extent  and  time  of  this  shifting,  see  p.  185.  The  process  of  the  shifting  of  the 
G.  T.  surd  spirant  under  the  accent  >  G.  sonant  stop,  final  surd  stop  is  identical  with 
that  of  G.  T.  surd  spirants  unaccented  >  G.  T.  sonant  spirant  >G.  T.  Bouaut  stop  in 
certain  positions.  For  this  G.  T.  y  >  G.  z,  see  411. 

1.  Eng.  h,  gh,  f  correspond  to  G.  Ij,  dj,  f  (t>),  but  Eng.  gh  is 
often  silent. 
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Ex.:  Eng.  floor  —  G.  Slur;  fowl  —  23cgcl;  heart  —  $«j;  hart  —  &irfd) 
<  hir$,  ;  might  —  2)?adjt;  fraught,  freight  —  grad)t. 

2.  G.  T.  hw,  Eng.  wh  —  G.  to.     Ex. :   Eng.  which  —  G. 
foeld) ;  whelp  —  2Betf. 

3.  All  irregularities  must  be  explained  as  before,  either  as  due  to 
levelling  or  to  foreign  origin.    See  414,  1.    herd  —  £erbe,  L.  G.,  but  $irte 
—  shep  herd  according  to  rule  ;  throne  —  £l)ron  <  Gr.-L.  thronus.     The 
relation  of  Xaufenb  to  thousand  is  not  cleared  up. 

Eng.  f  —  G.  d>,  L.  G. ,  see  493, 4.  h  before  1  and  r  has  been  lost  in  both 
languages.  Comp.  K^VTOC,  Ags.  hltid  —  Eng.  loud,  G.  laitt  ;  <  Vkrx, 
ablauts  II.  Lat.  cruor  —  Ags.  hrea  —  Eng.  raw,  G.  ro&. 

THE   INTERCHANGES    RESULTING   FKOM   THE   SHIFTING    OF  G.  T. 
SPIBANTS.     See  411. 

416.  Levelling  has  so  largely  done  away  with  the  results  of  Verner's 
law  iu  German  that  what  is  left  of  them  may  be  looked  upon  as  isolated 
cases.     They  appear  more  in  derivatives  of  the  same  stem  than  in  the 
verb-inflection. 

1.  t  —  t  most  frequent :  leiten  —  litt,  gelttten  ;  leiten  ;  ftefcen  — 
fott,  gefotten.  f —  b:  fcarf,  tiirfen,  SRotturft  —  tarben,  »crterben  (?). 
^  <^  —  Qt  3^c«  (^  silent),  3u4t  —  gejogen,  ^crjog.  f  —  r:  3?er? 
luft,  4-  loss  —  serlieren  (levelling),  tierloren  +  forlorn ;  f tefen  — 
$ur,  crforen,  +  choose,  chose,  chosen  (s  is  due  to  levelling). 

417.  Correspondences  between  Eng.  and  G.  consonants 
outside  of  the  shiftings. 

1.  Loss  of  n  before  spirants  in  G.  T.  and  later.     Before 
G.  T.  kh  as  in  faben  (archaic  for  fangen)  <  *fanhan  ;  tacfcte  < 
*danhte,  -|-  thought,  etc.     Ags.  —  Eng.  also  before  th  and  f, 
where  G.  has  preserved  n.     Compare:  tooth  —  3a^n5  mouth 

—  9WunJ;  but  south  —  @uD,  of  L.  G.  origin;  soft  —  fanft,  but 
fad)t,  of  L.  G.  origin. 

2.  Eng.  wr  —  G.  r:   Eng.  write  —  retfjen,  ri^en  ;  wrench  — - 
renfen ;  wretch  —  3Ucfe ;  wring  —  ringen. 

3.  Eng.  w,  r,  1,  ni  correspond  to  G.  n>,  r,  I,  m. 
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4.  For  Eug.  m  —  G.  n,  see  490,  5.     For  Eng.  mb  —  G. 
mm,  see  490,  4. 

5.  Eng.  s  (original  s)  —  G.  s:  house  —  $au$j  sink  —  finfen. 

a.  Eng.  x  —  G.  x,  d)3.  The  phonetic  value  of  the  sign  is  the  same  in 
both  languages.  The  sign  r,  borrowed  from  Latin,  stands  for  d)3,  U,  i$. 
Ex.:  Eng.  wax  —  G.  wadjfen  ;  fox  —  SrudjS  ;  axle  —  9W>fe;  box  —  S8iid)fe 
<  Gr.  7rv#? ;  box  —  33ud)3baum  <  L.  buxus.  Eng.  s — G.  fd),  see  490,  1. 

ACCENT. 

418.  We  are  following  still  the  traditional  method  of  treating  of  the  accent,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  speaking  we  never  divide  the  word  into  the  syllables  or  the  sentence 
into  thu  words  as  they  are  printed  or  written.    Such  a  division  is  purely  for  the  eye  and 
artificial.    We  speak  in  ''  breathgrvups"  as  Sweet  calls  them.    Sievers  uses  "  Spracfi- 
takt"  but  "  Sprechtakf'1  would  be  better.    A  breathgroup  consists  of  a  certain  number 
of  sounds  that  can  be  pronounced  "  in  one  breath,"  as  we  say.    If  one  or  two  sounds 
ha>  e  very  strong  stress  then  the  number  of  "  syllables  "  in  the  group  is  small,  because 
the  store  of  air  is  spent.    If  one  syllable  has  only  the  amount  of  air  spent  upon  a 
secondary  or  medium  accent,  then  the  number  of  syllables  can  be  larger.    Eng.  and 
G.  have  a  prevailingly  falling  rhythm,  that  is,  the  stress  falls  upon  the  initial  sounds  or 
syllable  of  a  group.    French  is  different.    Its  stress  is  very  uniform  and  the  predomi- 
nant stress  very  difficult  to  place  in   the  group.    Excellent  authorities,  both  French 
and  Dutch,  claim  that  the  stress  lies  at  the  begining ;   other  authorities,  just  as  high, 
that  it  lies  at  the  eud  of  the  group.    The  French  groups  are  very  long. 

In  G.  and  Eng.  the  amount  of  stress  concentrated  upon  some  part  of  the  group 
varies,  else  there  would  be  a  great  monotony  as  in  French,  but  FT.  has  a  more  varied 
intonation  or  "  tone,"  which  gives  it  an  advantage  over  Eng.  and  G. 

1.  For  very  trustworthy  division  into  breathgroups,  see  Sweet's  transcriptions  of 
Eng.,  G.  and  Fr.  in  his  "  Handbook."  For  the  whole  difficult  subject  of  the  synthesis 
of  sounds,  see  Sweet  and  also  Sievers1  Phonetik,  §  33.  Notice  that  the  principle  of 
breathgroups  is  recognized  when  we  speak  of  proclitics  and  enclitics.  All  syncope, 
elision,  contraction,  metre,  assimilation  take  place  according  to  this  principle.  When 
there  are  too  many  syllables  to  to  be  pronounced  conveniently  by  one  breath-impulse 
some  are  cut  off  and  always  according  to  a  certain  fixed  rule  varying  with  the  different 
languages.  Or  If  the  sounds  coming  together  in  a  group  arc  very  different  wo  assimi- 
late them  to  each  other.  This  we  call  "  ease  of  utterance  "  or  "  euphony." 

419.  We  distinguish  three  degrees  of  accent  or  "stress," 
viz.,  chief  (strong,  primary),  medium  (secondary),  and  weak, 
marked  respectively  _!,  1,  1.     Thus  :   21'pfcl,  ta'nffravr,  Ta'nf- 
bcTrfePt. 

1.  "  Weak"  also  includes  "  unaccented,"  when  there  are  not  syllables 
enough,  e.  g.,  D'tylgoVte^n,  9Tpfc"H>auxm.  But  when  the  word  is  very  long 
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or  in  a  group  of  several  words  we  may  distinguish  not  merely  between 
weak  and  unaccented,  but  the  variety  of  stress  can  be  further  marked  by 


figures,  e.  g.,  23ere'b|VmfePt  (23e   unmarked   or   4  '  3  s)  :   ©ropherjogutm, 

143  2        5  18845 

SlltertumSfunbe, 


Accent  in  Uncomponnded  Words. 

420.  The  chief  accent  rests  in  all  uncompounded  words  on 
the  stem-syllable  (no  matter  if  suffixes  and  inflectional  end- 
ings follow).  This  syllable  is  always  the  first,  e.  g.,  2k'ter, 
),  tVIcjfam,  2a'd}erli&fdt,  .Slei'not,  fdnnci'cfyeln,  tie  £u'ngerntetu 


1.  Exceptions:  lefce'nbtg  from  le'ben;  words  in  -ei  and  -ier,  -ieren,  e.g., 
ei',  ienebet'en,  sermalebet'en,  flubie'ren,  Sarbtc'r;  luttye'rifd)  (long  e),  mean- 
ing "  Lutheran,"  pertaining  to  that  confession,  but  Iu't§er(t)fcfy,  of,  per- 
taining to  Luther;  <iti)t'n\d)  ;  a  few  derivatives  in  -fya'ftig  (see  526,  2); 
g,  leifcfja'fttg*  sometimes  tctl^a'fttg;  also  ftafyrfdjet'nltcfy,  but  eee  422,2. 


2.  This  limitation  of  the  primary  accent  to  the  root  syllable  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Germanic  languages.     It  is  called  the  logical  or  '•  gebundene  "  accent.     The  other 
Indo-European  languages  have  the  "free"  accent,  which  can  fell  on  any  syllable. 
The  original  accent  must  have  been  preserved  in  G.  T.  until  after  the  shifting  of  L  E. 
z  >  G.  T.  x,  because  then  the  law  of  spirants  (see  41  1)  went  into  effect. 

3.  The  Teutonic  element  of  Eng.  has,  of  course,  the  same  accent  as  G.  and  even  the 
Norman-French  element  in  Eng.  has  largely  submitted  to  the  Germanic  accent,  e.g., 
sea'son  <  L.  satio'nem  ;  rea'son  <  L.  ratio'nem  ;  li'berty  <  L.  liberta'tem.    Compare 
the  foreign  accent  in  G.  ©aijo'n,  raifonnie'ren,  Dualtta't.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  two 
past  participles  and  the  pret.  pi.  were  not  stem-accented,  originally,  standing  in  con- 
trast with  the  pres.  and  pret.  sg.    The  accented  suffixes  we  cannot  enumerate. 

Accent  in  Compound  Words. 

421.  In  compound  words  the  chief  accent  rests  upon  the 
stem-syllable  of  the  first  component  part  if  the  second  part 
is  a  noun  (subst.  or  adj.)  ;  on  the  stem-syllable  of  the  second 
part  if  this  is  a  verb  or  derived  from  a  verb  :  ga'kftra^e, 


wort,  gii'rfpred},  U'rteit,  tto'rnefym,  9fti'figunft  ;  but  tterfpre'tfyen,  ertct'- 
len,  »erne't)men,  fretra'gen,  sotl&ri'ngen,  mifli'n^en,  sollfo'mmen. 

1.  This  old  principle  should  be  understood  even  by  the  beginner,  though  to  him  there 
will  seem  to  be  many  exceptions,  which  an  advanced  scholar  will  generally  account 
for.  Sl'ntroorten/  u'tteilen  are  no  exceptions,  because  they  are  derived  from  the  nouns 
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91'ntroort,  U'rtcil ;  nor  are  ba8  SSerta'ngen,  ber  SBefe'ljt,  »erne'J)mUd),  because  they  are  de- 
rived from  the  corresponding  verbs.  2JoHfo'mmen  has  the  correct  accent,  because  it  is 
a  past  participle. 

The  prefixes  are  fully  treated  in  the  word-formation,  which  see. 

422.     The  more  striking  exceptions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  A  large  group  of  words  which  have  not  become  real  compounds 
but  have  sprung  from  mere  juxtaposition  in  orthography  :  2)a3  Scbcfyo'd), 
vivat ;   irieflei'dtt,  SJieUte'b^en,  Sefcefoo'ljl,  Sergt'jjmctnmcfyt,  -£>an3na'rr,  $o|er* 
prie'jler,  Sangeroei'le  (but  Sa'ngroeil  after  the  genuine  compound  $u'r$tt?cil), 
3it$r{)u'nbert,  Safyrje^nt, bretei'ntg,  £>reiei'nigfeit,  atler-  +  -lie'Ofl,  -c'rjl,  -fyei'ligen* 
fcf},  etc. ;  Sreifo'nigdfeft.     Their  etymologies  are  apparent. 

2.  In  a  number  of  adjectives,  most  of  them  ending  in  -ltd),  and  their 
derivatives,  the  chief  accent  has  shifted  from  the  original  position  to  the 
syllable  preceding  the  suffix :  sorjii'glid),  but  SJo'rjug;  »ortre'ffltd);  abfdjeu'tid), 
but  9l't»fd)cu;  aitfbrit' Slid),  but  2tu'$bnirf;  bie  SJortre'ffltcijteit,  bie  2fu3fu'l>rltd)feU, 
leibet'gcn.     In  some  the  accent  is  uncertain,  but  the  chief  accent  on  the 
first  element  is  preferable,  e.  g.,  Ija'nbgrctfUd)  better  than  tyanbgrei'fUd);  no't* 
rcenbtg,  wa'f)rfd)cinltdi,  ci'gcntumlid).     A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  be- 
tween cfgentumlid),  "  belonging  to,"  and  etgentu'inlid),  "  peculiar  to."   Notice 
ojfenfca'r. 

3.  barm^e'rjtg,  full  of  pity,  $ar-  (formerly  (S^ar)  as  in  tfarfret'tag,  Good- 
Friday,  5larn)o'd}c,  Holy  Week  ($ar-, +e«re,  sorrow,  but  also  Jla'rnjodje), 
5rof)nlei'd)nam,  Corpus  Christi,  perhaps  because  the  meaning  of  the  first 
element  is  no  longer  clear.     Subo'fl,  ©ubfubo'ft,  itorbroe'fHtdj  as  in  English. 

4.  In  a  large  number  of  adjectives  in  which  the  first  clement  denotes 
a  comparison  or  a  high  degree, e.g.,  ^immel^o'd),  as  high  as  heaven,  eiSfa'lt, 
as  cold  as  ice,  fof)lfd)tt>a'rv  the  accent  may  stand  on  the  second  element,  but 
must  remain  on  the  first  when  the  adj.  is  inflected,     ©teinrei'dv  "very 
rich,"  originally  "  rich  in  precious  stones,"  ftei'nreid),  stony,  are  sometimes 
distinguished. 

5.  aflcr-  is  accented  only  in  a'flerfjanb  and  a'tterlei,  doubtful  in  several, 
as  in  a'HerfeitS.     att-  is  generally  unaccented  :  attet'n,  aHma'fyltd),  aflgcmct'n, 
but  also  2('flmad)t,  91'ttttater,  91'dtag  and  its  derivatives,  but  also  aUtd'glidj,  as 
sub  4. 

(5.  un-.  For  this  prefix  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  general  rule.  The  best 
founded  and  most  practical  is  this,  based  upon  nominal  and  verbal  com- 
pounds :  lln-  compounded  with  nouns  and  adjectives  not  derived  from 
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verbs  attracts  the  chief  accent  ;  if  they  are  derived  from  verbs,  then  the 
stem-syllable  retains  its  original  accent,  e,g.,  u'nfrudjtfiar,  u'nbanf&ar,  u'ntlar, 
tt'nmmfdj,  but  unglau'bltd),  unfa'glid),  unentbe'ftrltdj,  unsjera'ntroortlid),  un&egret'fltd). 
Notice,  however,  une'nblid),  uttgetyeit'er  —  u'ngetyciter.  See  a. 

«.  With  regard  to  adjectives  there  is  also  a  feeling  approaching  a  principle,  that  un 
should  have  the  chief  accent,  when  a  regular  adjective  exists,  of  which  the  compound 
with  un-  denotes  the  contrary  or  negation  :  brau'dj&ar,  u'nbraudjbar,  fi'djtbar,  u'nficb,  tbav, 
etc.  This  feeling  frequently  unsettles  the  accent,  as  unsetjei'tylid)  >  u'nBer5eiI>lt^. 

7.  Dkr-  varies  in  accent  in  compounds  consisting  of  three  parts.  When 
it  belongs  to  the  second  part  it  has  chief  stress,  and  the  third  part  secon- 
dary stress  :  D'krfiefer^erle^ung,  injury  of  the  upper  jawbone.  But  if  the 
second  and  third  form  one  subdivision  and  obcr-  denotes  rank,  then  it  has 
less  stress  than  the  third  part  and  the  second  has  chief  stress  :  Dfcer* 
fd)it'He^rer  =  chief  school-teacher;  £)ber*mu'nbfd>e'nf  ;  D&ergert'd)tda'nwalt, 
chief  attorney.  But  accent  the  first  and  last  examples  differently  and 
they  mean  different  persons,  viz.,  D'fcerfcfwIIe^rcr,  teacher  at  a  high- 
school  ;  C'fccrgertdjtaan'trult,  attorney  at  a  high-court  of  justice. 

423.  In  compound  adverbs  the  chief  accent  falls  generally 
upon  the  second  element,  if  they  are  compounded  of  a  simple 
adverb  and  a  preceding  or  following  noun  or  pronoun;  or  if 
compounded  of  two  adverbs,  e.  g.,  tcrgau'f,  ftroma'b,  jatret'n, 
jabrau'o,  jufo'Ige,  anjk'tt,  Innii'frcr,  kroo'r,  fcrVrt,  tafyi'n,  fcaije'r, 
iifrerau'3,  iiBem'n,  iifrerfyau'pt,  sorlja'nfcen,  al^a'nfceru 

1.  This  includes  their  derivatives  fcfc'rtig,  jitfrte'ben,  ijorfya'nben. 

Exceptions  are:  1,  compounds  which  contain  demonstrative  and  posses- 
sive pronouns,  e.g.,  be'mnad),  be'rgcftalt,  mei'nctrccgen,  etc.;  a'nber-  or  a'nber^-, 
-'^alb,  -'rodrt«,  -gejton,  e.g.,  a'nbcrdwo,  a'nbcrfcit^,  o'ber^alb,  bet'mroartS,  so'r* 
jucirtd,  iDo'rgeflern,  etc.;  be'nnod),  e'toa;  2,  many  compounds  which  are  fused 
adverbial  phrases  and  derivatives  from  compounds.  They  retain  their 
original  word  accent,  e.g.,  a'ngejtdjtS,  a'bfcitS,  na'd)mtttag3,  u'bermorgcn, 


See  the  rhetorical  accent,  426. 

424.     For  the  secondary  accent  rules  can  be  given  only  in 
derivatives  and  compound  words. 

1.  Certain  nominal  suffixes  have  always  medium  stress. 
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a.  Substantive  suffixes:  -at,  -ut,  -ol;  -fyeit,  -rlcbt,  -in,  -feit, 
-kin,  -ling,  -nia,  -fal,  fcfcaft,  -turn,  e.  g.,  $ei'maxt,  .ftletWt, 
S'ttrigfei't,  gi'nfternTs,  Srii'bfaH,  £b'nia.tu"m. 

6.  Adjective  suffixes  :  -bar,  -baft,  -id)t  (?),  -tfd)  (?),  -lid),  -fam, 
-[dig,  e.  g.,  bef(a'a.ba'r,  e'^renlja'ft,  e'rci'djt,  ^e'm'i'dj,  la'ngfa'm, 

tru'bfevlia,. 

2.  In  nominal  compounds  the  secondary  stress  falls  upon 
the  root-syllable  of  the  second  part,  e.  g.,  S 

Slu'fjenfefte,   9U'd)terfOuna,,  ll'n<jere'd)tta,feit, 
tii'rfttg. 

3.  In  double  compounds  when  one  or  both  parts  are  again  compounded 
the  secondary  stress  falls  upon  the  first  or  the  only  stem  -syllable  of  the 
second  part.     But  care  must  be  taken  in  properly  separating  the  parts, 
e.  g.,  S3e'tt-oo"rf)ang,  9le'd)mmg3-<f  blage,  ©o'lb-k'rgwe^rf,  3)e'lj-^a"nbfcf>ir^ 
Se'tbmcfrftijafl;  but  Sa'nbfdju^fj-ma^er,  9?u'pbau~m-lj<ri$,  ©cf)ri'ft|k~ttemreivn. 

The  misplaced  medium  stress  would  give  no  meaning  at  all,  e.  g,, 
Sftu'jj-batt^mtyolSr  because  fcau'm^iTlj  is  meaningless.  In  geu'emrfufjerungS- 
gefeNflfdjaft  secondary  accent  on  -jT(fy-  is  only  possible,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  2ku'er-re'ttung3gefeHfrf)aft. 

4.  The  foreign  endings,  of  course,  also  cross  this  accentuation,  e.  g., 

',  ITuterfefretarta't,  i>rlid)teUe'rcn. 


425.  Unaccented  are  all  inflectional  endings,  many  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes.     The  syllables  generally  contain  e  =  eh. 

426.  The  rhetorical  accent  can  interfere  with  the  placing 
of  the  various  degrees  of  stress,  as  in  English  :  ta3  2BiIt>  ntdrt 
e'rjagcn  fontcrn  ve'rjagcn  ;  ta'rbci  and  label'  ;  ei'mnal,  einma'l.     In 
Sch.'s  Wallenstein  occurs  $a'nn  ntd)t  fetn,  fann  ni'd)t  (etn,  etc. 

427.  The  accent  in  foreign  words  is  as  a  rule  foreign.    Very  few  words 
have  taken  German  accent  when  introduced  since  the  O.  H.  G.  period. 
Substantives  in  -ic  and  -et,  verbs  in  -tcren  retain,  for  instance,  the  prima- 
ry accent  on  these  suffixes,  e.g.,  3Ragte',  I^eologie',  Druifem',  flubu'ren, 
fcantie'ren. 
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B.    HISTORICAL    COMMENTARY  UPON  THE 
ACCIDENCE. 

Comments  on  the  Noun-Declension.     1.  Vowel-Declension. 

[See  table  on  next  page.] 

There  are  two  numbers,  three  genders.  Only  two  cases  have  now  endings,  viz., 
G.  Bg.  and  D.  pi.,  bat  other  parts  of  speech  still  inflect  for  the  N.  and  A.  The  number 
of  cases  was  gradually  reduced.  In  O.  H.  G.  there  is  still  an  Instrumental. 

428.  1.  There  were  two  large  systems  of  declension  according  as  the 
stem  ended  in  a  vowel  or  in  a  consonant.  Vowel  stems  ended  in  o  or  in  a. 
We  generally  count  here  also  the  i-  and  w-stems,  but  they  really  belong 
to  the  consonant  stems,  since  i  and  u  have  the  functions  of  consonants 
as  well  as  of  vowels.  Stems  in  o  (jo,  wo)  belong  to  the  I.  E.  e  —  o 
ablaut-series  and  are  always  masculine  or  neuter.  Stems  in  a  (jd,  wd) 
belong  to  the  a  —  a  series  and  are  always  feminine,  jo,  wo,  jd,  wd  are 
counted  as  separate  classes,  because  j  and  w  produced  some  peculiar 
changes.  w-stetns  are  very  rare,  since  they  soon  became  i-stems,  e.g., 
sunu,  pi.  suni,  ©ofyne.  There  is  only  one  neuter  i-stem  in  O.  H.  G.,  viz., 
meri,  ba3  SJJeer  +  L.  mare. 

2.  The  consonant  stems  end  in  n,  r,  in  a  dental  and  in  a  guttural.    The 
most  frequent  are  the  Ti-stems,  to  which  went  over  a  great  many  fern, 
nouns  from  the  earliest  times,  e.g.,  zunga  +  L.  lingua  for  dingua. 

3.  J.  Grimm  fancied  that  there  was  strength  in  the  vowel-declension  and  so  called  it 
"  strong,"  the  consonant  declension  he  called  "  weak."    The  names  have  been  gener- 
ally accepted  and  though  Grimm's  reasons  are  fanciful  the  terms  have  the  advantage 
of  brevity. 

4.  The  stem  and  case  endings  have  been  very  much  reduced  according  to  certain 
principles  called  the  "  laws  of  finals  "  and  the  "  rules  of  syncope."    We  cannot  illus- 
trate these  here,  as  it  would  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  older  dialects.    There  was 
also  a  great  levelling  of  eases,  e.  g.,  the  N.  sg.  fern.  (S-stem)  took  a  from  the  A.  sg.  fern. 
Its  own  vowel  had  to  go  according  to  the  law  of  finals. 

0  and  ^7b-Stems. 

5.  The  nouns  sub  46,  1,  in  el,  en  «  em  or  en),  and  er  are  o-stems  that 
lost  the  e  of  the  plural  in  M.  H.  G.,  see  434, 3.    Masc.  in  er  <  aere  <  ari 
(originally  jo-stems)  and  those  of  the  form  wgel  retained  their  e  longest. 
The  nouns  sub  46,  2  are  the  original  jo-stems,  in  which  e  is  the  remnant 
of  jo,  O.  H.  G.  i.     When  this  e  was  lost,  the  nouns  were  treated  as  com- 
mon o-stems  and  now  belong  to  the  II.  strong  class  sub  50,  4.     Notice 
that  the  umlaut  of  a  jo-stem  runs  through  sing,  and  pi. ;  the  umlaut  of 
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an  i-stem  appears  now  only  in  the  plural.     $afe  is  treated  like  a  Jo-stem, 
<  O.  H.  G.  chdsi  <  cdsius  <  Latin  cdseus. 

6.  The  feminines  and  neuters  in  -nt3  sub  50,  1  ended  in  M.  H.  G.  in 
-e  (-nisse),  both  in  the  sing,  and  pi.  The  ending  of  the  sing,  was  lost  in 
early  N.  H.  G.  Also  the  -e  of  the  neuters  with  Q)e-  sub  5O,  4  was  lost, 
and  they  really  belong  to  the  first  class,  see  46,  2.  Both  groups  are 
primitive  ^'o-stems.  The  monosyllabic  neuters  of  5O,  4  followed  the 
niasc.  0-stems  of  5O,  2,  and  therefore  cannot  have  umlaut.  In  O.  and 
M.  H.  G.  these  neuters  were  either  uninflected  or  took  the  -ir,  -er  of  56  ; 
see  431  The  masculines  sub  5O,  2,  3  are  0-stems,  and  come  properly 
by  their  -c.  See  p.  195. 

429.     /-Stems. 

The  paradigms  of  "  kraft "  and  "  gast "  show  which  cases 
were  entitled  to  umlaut.  The  sg.  of  the  masc.  very  early  took 
its  G.  and  D.  from  the  o-stems.  The  feminine  was  made  in- 
variable in  M.  H.  G.  since  the  apparent  cause  of  umlaut  had 
disappeared  and  since  all  other  feminines,  strong  and  weak, 
did  not  vary  in  the  root-vowel. 

1.  The  old  bulk  of  the  third  class  is  made  up  of  t-stems.  Their 
number  has  been  increased  by  u-,  o ,  jo-,  and  cons-stems.  $u(j  and  3af>n 
were  originally  cons-stems.  Coinp.  Gr.  no6-6f ,  L.  dent-is.  They  appear 
as  w-stems  in  Gothic,  as  i -stems  in  O.  H.  G.  9?acf)t  is  also  a  cons-stem. 
Comp.  L.  noct-ia.  Isolated  cases  of  its  old  inflection  are  9hd?t3  the  ad- 
verbial genitive  and  the  dative  plural  in  2Betf>nad)ten  <  zen  wihen  nahten. 
In  9?ac^tigaH  +  nightingale  appears  the  genitive  of  its  t'-stem  inflection  ; 
compare  also  SBrauttgam  +  bridegroom,  lit.  "  bridesman."  (See  489,  5). 
An  isolated  w-case  is  »£anbcn"  <  O.  H.  G.  Jtantum,  dative  plural,  in  ab* 
tyanbeit;  lost;  uorfyanben  +  "  on  hand."  ,,9Wten"  is  an  isolated  dative  plural; 
the  nominative  plural  is  obsolete.  Compare  the  Eng.  umlaut  in  mouse, 
mice;  louse,  lice;  loft,  lift,  Ags.  lyft,  but  Go.  luftus:  cow,  kine,  etc. 
Dad  glojj  is  O.  II.  G.  masculine  i  stem. 
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430.  1.  A  small  group  of  fern,  is  interesting,  because  the  sg.  was  lev- 
elled in  favor  of  the  longer  umlaut-forms  of  the  G.  and  D.,  while  the  pL 
became  weak  at  the  same  time.    For  instance,  Die  (£nte,the  duck,  inflected 
M.  H.  G.  at  first  ant,  ente,  ente,  ant ;  pi.  ente,  ente,  enten,  ente.    Then  it 
became  ente  for  the  whole  sg.,  enten  for  the  pi.,  as  it  is  now.     Similarly 
M.  H.  G.  Wuot,  now  bte  2Miite  +  blowth ;  sGl,  now  tie  Saule,  column ;  vurch, 
bte  $urct)e  +  furrow,  no  umlaut  in  M.  H.  G. ;  huf,  bte  £itfte,  this  form 
"huft"  with  excrescent  t,  +  hip,  also  Eng.  with  umlaut,  +  Ags.  hype; 
stuot,  bte  ©tute,  +  stud.     Sfyrane,  3a|re  +  tear.  Sbiir  (?)  +  door,  are  origi- 
nally plurals,  that  have  become  singulars.     See  Kluge. 

a.  In  this  way  doublets  could  spring  up,  e.  g.,  M.  H.  G.  »g.  stai,  stete,  stele,  stat  fur- 
nished bie  ©tatt  +  etead,  fcte  Stabt,  pi.  Stable,  city,  and  tie  gtatte,  pi.  -n,  place,  spot- 
all  +  Eng.  stead.  @tatt  also  occurs  in  the  sense  of  representation  "in  place  of," 
anftatt,  an  feiner  Statt,  an  Sinbesftatt,  to  adopt  as  one's  own  child.  Another  such  is 
M.  H.  G.fart— modern  bie  gaijrt,  pi.  gatyrten,  ride,  and  bie  gltyrte,  pi.  gifjrten,  track, 
Bcent. 

2.  All  nouns  in  -fjett,  -fett,  -fcfyaft  and  a  large  group  of  others  were  in 
M.  H.  G.  still  strong  (mostly  i-stems),  but  are  now  weak. 

3.  The  modern  fern,  nouns  in  -in,  pi.  -iraten,  are  also  strong  in  O.  H.  G. 
The  suffix  -in  <  -njd.     See  paradigm  of  mdgin.     They  had  the  fate  of 
all  fern,  nouns,  viz.,  invariable  in  the  sg.,  generally  -en  in  the  pi. 

431.  Plurals  in  -er.     See  paradigm,  p.  195. 

1.  This  sign  started  from  old  os-stems  corresponding  to  L. 
genus,  generis  ;  corpus,  corporis.    It  is  rare  in  O.  H.  G.  in  the 
sg.,  where  it  may  have  been  even  reintroduced  from  the  pi. 
In  the  G.  and  D.  pi.  -o,  -um  are  the  regular  case-endings. 
—ir  therefore  is  really  stem-ending,  but  it  was  too  convenient 
a  form  for  the  pi.  to  escape  being  used  as  a  pi.  sign.     Some 
eight  to  ten  nouns  are  thus  inflected  in  O.  H.  G.    In  M.  H.  G. 
-er  spread  and  gradually  formed  a  pi.  even  of  masculines. 

2.  The  word  Gt  is  originally  a  jo-stem.     The  double  plurals  in  -e  and 
-er  have  sprung  up  from  the  apparent  necessity  of  distinguishing  sg.  and 
pi.  of  neuters,  which  according  to  the  law  of  finals  had  to  lose  all  end- 
ings.    Some  nouns  took  e,  some  er,  some  both.     In  the  latter  a  distinc- 
tion in  meaning  developed.     See  58  and  the  inflection  of  wort  and  kalb, 
p.  195. 
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2.  Consonant  Declension. 

432.  The  masculine  and  neuter  rz-stems  ended  once  in  -on, 
—jon,  the  feminines  in  -on,  -jon.     They  correspond  to  the  L. 
homo,  hominis ;  fulmen,  fulminis  ;  ratio,  ralionis.     As  to  their 
frequency  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  see  478,  5.    The  Latin 
declension  shows  also  in  the  singular,  how  the  case-endings 
were  added  ;  in  O.  H.  G.  these  appear  still  in  the  pi.,  c.  g.,  in 
hcrzono  6  is  sign  of  G.  pi.    What  was  therefore  the  mere  stem- 
suffix  has  become  a  means  of  inflection  in  the  course  of  time. 

1.  r-stems  are  the  names  of  relationship,  SJater,  etc.     They  with  the 
dental  stems  were  forced  into  the  strong,  first  into  the  o-,  then  into  the 
t-declension  lor  lack  of  case-endings,  which  could  appear  only  in  the  G. 
and  D.  pi,  viz.,  fatero,  faterum.     Already  in  M.  H.  G.  the    umlaut 
appears  in  the  r-stems. 

2.  Nouns  like  ®fite,  3Kenge,  ©vofjc  end  in  I  or  in  in  O.  H.  G.:  ffuott,  managi,  -in.  That 
ie,  they  were  jd-  and  jdn-stems.    They  are  all  derivatives  from  adjectives,  and  those  hi 
in  are  later  than  those  in  i.    In  O.  H.  G.  they  had  i  or  in  throughout  except  in  the  G. 
and  D.  pi.,  which  were  managino,  managim  respectively.    Therefore  umlaut  through- 
out.   The  itt-forms  had  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  strong  feminines  1n  -in(n)  at  least 
in  the  sg.  and  therefore  disappeared.    They  were  rarely  used  in  the  pi.    See  paradigm 
of  mdgin,  p.  196. 

433.  1.  All  feminines  having  now  no  inflection  in  the  sg.  and  the  old  strong  fern, 
having  taken  c(n)  in  the  plural,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  original  vowel-stems  from 
/i  -MI-INS.  It  would  bfc  correct  to  summarize  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  them, 
thus: 

All  fern,  nouns  have  become  strong  in  the  sg.  and  most  of  them  by 
far,  weak  in  the  plural. 

2.  The  fern.  <f-stems  (see  paradigm)  had  already  two  cases  in  -en,  viz.,  G.  and  D.  pi., 
the  other  two  were  like  the  whole  sg.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  N.  and  A. 
pi.  also  took  -en  and  thus  a  sharp  contrast  was  formed  between  the  sg.  with  no  varia- 
tion and  the  pi.  with  -en  throughout.  By  this  levelling  and  by  the  j$n  (i  and  in)  stems 
the  loss  of -en  in  the  sg.  of  n-stems  was  brought  about. 

434.  1.  -n  in  the  D.  and  G.  sg.  is  still  frequent  in  the  16th  century  and 
is  preserved  in  certain  phrases  and  in  poetry.      Schiller's  Wallenstein's 
Lager  has  flirdjen,  ©tuben,  ©cnncn.    ftcfacmaitert  {n  bcr  grbm  (Sch.).    See  171. 

2.  The  masculines  in  -e  are  the  bulk  of  old  ?i-stems  in  M.  H.  G.  Some 
nouns  have  become  strong,  e.  g.,  3tftr,  Jpafyn  ;  others  have  become  weak, 
$trte  (originally  jo-stem),  £elb  (already  in  M.  H.  G.).  See  61;  518,  I.  2. 

8.  As  to  the  nouns  in  46,  1,  in  M.  H.  G.  e  was  dropped  after  r  and  1  in 
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the  N.  eg.  and  all  through ;  after  m  and  n  only  in  the  N.     In  modern 
G.  no  -e  is  the  usage.     See  paradigm  of  vogel,  p.  195. 

435.  1,  In  O.  H.  G.  were  only  four  neuter  w-stems,  viz.,  6ra,  Df>r  ;  ouga,  2luge ; 
fierza,  §ers;  wanga^  ZBange.  In  M.  H.  G.  they  inclined  toward  the  Btrong  and  now  the 
first  three  have  joined  the  mixed  declension ;  wanga  has  become  weak  and  fern.;  namo, 
ber  SKame,  was  once  neuter.  Comp.  L.  nomen,  nominls. 

2.  Interesting  are  bie  33tene  +  bee  and  bie  93irne  +  pear,  in  which  the  inflectional  n  has 
entered  the  stem.    Compare  the  older  6/ie,  bir.    This  entering  of  n  into  the  N.  of  mas- 
culines is  very  common  and  has  furnished  the  bulk  of  strong  nouns,  1.  class  snb  1  and 
4,  46,  e.  ff.,  Diucfen,  ©atgen,  ^foften,  SKoggen,  ©djaben  (but  notice  the  isolated  ,,eS  tfl 
©d)abe,"  it  is  too  bad).    One  can  tell  these  by  comparing  them  with  their  Eng.  cog- 
nates +  ridge,  gallow(s),  post,  rye,  etc.,  which  show  no  n. 

3.  In  ber  §etbe  <  heidan  +  heathen  ;  Gfyrift  +  Christian  <  kristen  <  L.  christianus ; 
SKofce  <  robe  and  raben  +  raven,  n  is  lost  as  if  it  had  been  regarded  an  inflectional  suffix 
and  the  nouns  became  weak. 

4.  In  bie  gevfe  <fersana,  Ags.  fyrsn  ;  Settc  <  ketene,  chetina  +  Eng.  chain  through 
Romance  <  V.  L.  cadina,  L.  catena  ;  in  bie  Mcfye  <  kuchene,  kuchm  <  V.  L.  cu&na,  L. 
coquina  +  Eng.  kitchen  ;  in  bie  2Kette  <  metten,  mettlna  <  V.  L.  mattlna,  L.  matufina 
(hora)  +  Eng.  matin;  the  n  has  also  been  lost  and  the  nouns  became  weak. 


Comments  on  the  Adjective-Declension. 
436.     O.  H.  G.  paradigm  of  o-stems: 


Masc. 

Sg.  N.  BLINT,  blint^r 

G.    BLINTES 

D.  blintemu 
A.  blintan 
Instr.  BLINTU 

PI.  N.  blinte 
G.  blintero 
D.  blintem,  -4n 
A.  blinte 


Fern. 

BLINT,  blintiu,  -(i)u 
blintera,  -u 
blinteru,  -a 
BLINTA,  -e 

blinto 
blintero 
blintem,  -e'n 
blinto 


Neuter. 

BLINT,  blintaz 

BLINTES 

blintemu 
BLINT,  blintaz 

BLINTU 

blintiu,  -(i)u 
blintero 
blinte'm,  -^n 
blintiu,  -(i)ii 


437.  The  adjective  was  once  declined  like  the  substantive,  when  both 
were  still  "nouns."  In  the  Teutonic  languages  the  so-called  "  unin- 
flected  "  forms  are  still  the  noun  inflection,  because  *blindoz  >  blind(t)  just 
as  *dagoz>  tag.  The  strong  declension  is  the  pronominal  inflection,  which 
in  some  cases  coincided  with  the  substantive  declension.  These  cases 
and  the  uniuflected  forms  are  put  in  small  capitals  in  the  paradigm. 
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•  1.  The  adjective  pronouns  led  the  way  in  this  coalescence  of  the  two  inflections  into 
the  one  strong  one.    blint&r  is  only  S.  G.,  the  uninflected  alone  occurs  in  M.  and  L.  G. 

2.  The  double  forms  Ninfiu,  blir.tiu  are  perhaps  due  to^'o-steins  (Paul),   blintiu  could 
give  M.  H.  G.  blinde.    The  M.  U.  G.  forms,  both  strong  and  weak,  differ  very  little 
from  the  O.  U.  G.    In  the  neuter  pi.  blindiu  lasted  long. 

3.  In  O.  IL  G.  the  vowel-stems  are  reduced  to  o-  and./0-stems. 

The^o-stems  are  still  recognizable  by  the  umlaut  which  runs  throughout,  e.g.,  fdjon, 
boje,  trige. 

4.  The  weak  declension  was  exactly  like  the  w-subst.  declension.    Now  the  eg.  A. 
fern,  and  neuter  are  like  the  sg.  N.  just  as  in  the  substantives. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

438.  -er,  -eft  represent  O.  H.  G.  -iro,  -oro,-wt,  -ftst.    The  o-forms,  are 
not  frequent  in  O.  H.  G.    i  in  ir,  ist  produced  umlaut,  which  spread  in 
M.  H.  G.,  so  that  even  then  the  umlaut  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
essential  part  of  comparison. 

They  were  declined  almost  exclusively  weak  at  first,  e  of  b&fiere  (N. 
sg.)  was  lost  just  like  the  e  of  vogele,  see  p.  195. 

1.  It  is  generally  stated  that  -iro,  -oro  come  from  an  I.  E.  suffix  -jans,  but  how  has 
never  been  made  clear.  It  is  probable  that,  since  -oro  was  at  first  attached  only  to 
o-stems,  the  o  is  secondary  and  due  to  the  stem-suffix.  The  comparative-suffix  seems 
to  have  been  -is  and  to  this  -(-  was  added  for  the  superlative.  But  -t-  is  probably 
identical  with  the  ordinal-suffix. 

Irregular  Comparison. 

439.  beffer  <  O.  H.  G.  be^iro,  Ags.  betera,  frefl  <  be^ist,  Ags. 
betst ;  meljr  <  O.  H.  G.  m£ro,  Go.  maiza,  metjt  <  O.  H.  G.  meist, 
Go.  maists  ;  mtnt>er  <  O.H.  G.  mwniro,  M.  H.  G.  minre,  ntinfceft 
represents  O.  H.  G.  minnist,  M.  H.  G.  minnest. 

1.  All  contain  the  regular  suffixes,     fceffer  comes  perhaps  from  a  stem 
*b'ad.      fop  is  the  regularly  developed    comparative  adverb.     Comp. 
M.  H.  G.  min,  me,  Ags.  min,  md.     r  disappeared  according  to  the  law  of 
finals.     Whether  mefyr  is  related  to  L.  magis,  major,  is  doubtful,     mintcr 
has  excrescent  b.     The  O.  H.  G.  nn  shows  that  L.  minu-8  is  its  cognate. 
minbcft  is  a  N.  H.  G.  superlative  <  nunbcr. 

2.  Grjl  is  <  O.  H.  G.  Irfoto,  comparative  Iriro.    O^e  is  a  modern  formation  for  the 
positive,  +  Eng.  ere,  erst.    C<fc*  comes  from  a  stem  *lat,  from  which  En<».  late,  later ; 
last  —  latest ;  also  +  to  let  =  "hinder."    tafi,  tired.    S?e(jt  <lezt,  lal(M.  just  as  Eng. 
la~t  <  latest.    See  Kluge.    5Srfl  +  first  Is  <  O.  H  O.furi  (adverb),/«rlro,.A/ri*to. 
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Comnients  on  the  Pronouns. 
440.     PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

M.  H.  G.    Common  gender. 
I.  n.  III.  refl. 


8g.  N. 

ich 

du,  du 

— 

(  min 

din 

sin 

G. 

{  (mines,  -er) 

diner 

siner 

D. 

mir 

dir 

(im) 

A. 

micli 

dich 

sich 

PL  N. 

wir 

ir 

— 

G. 

unser 

iuwer 

(ir) 

D. 

Tins 

iu 

(in) 

runs 

riuch 

sich 

A. 

|  unsich 

(iuwih 

III.  person  with  form  for  each  gender. 

8g.  N. 

er 

siu 

e^ 

G. 

sin,  es 

ir,  ire 

es,  sii 

D. 

im(e) 

ir,  ire 

im(e) 

A. 

in,  inen 

sie 

65 

O.H.  G.  inan 

PL  N.,  A. 

si(e) 

si(e),  si 

siu 

G. 

ir  (O. 

H.  G.  iro) 

D. 

in(O. 

H.  G.  im) 

1.  The  pronouns  of  common  gender  come  from  various  stems,  which  as  well  as  the 
Inflections  are  difficult  to  analyze,  er,  jte,  e§  come  from  two  stems  i  ( <  ei  —ot)  and 
yd.  For  e8  <  e^  +  Goth,  ita,  see  490,  2.  Compare  L.  is,  ea,  id. 

2.  The  pronouns  were  extended  by  two  endings,  -er  and  -en/  in  N.  H.  G. 
The  G.  sg.  metner,  etc.,  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  influence  of  the  strong 
adjective  declension  and  to  unfer,  euer  (G.  pi.).  The  same  endings  appear 
in  berer  and  benen,  but  these  are  later,  since  both  mines  and  miner  appear 
in  M.  H.  G.  sporadically,  inch,  originally  A.,  spread  over  D.  like  the 
reflexive  "sich."  ftin  crowded  out  es  (G.  masc.)  already  in  O.  H.  G.  and  es 
(neuter  G.)  has  general  force,  not  referring  to  a  single  object.  N.  H.  G. 
3§ro  is  probably  an  analogous  form  with  "  dero  "  before  a  title  and  not 
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the  old  fern.  G.  sg.  or  pi.  iro  as  generally  stated,  ir  (G.  pi.)  was  still  the 
rule  in  the  16th  century  and  as  Gt.  sg.  still  in  the  17th.  beiner  was  estab- 
lished later  than  meiner  and  feiner,  which  were  the  rule  early  in  the  IVth 
century. 

441.  POSSESSIVE  PRONOUNS. 

a.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the  genitives  mctn,  bein,  fein,  etc., 
of  the  personal  pronoun.  They  are  most  likely  not  derived  from  the  latter  as  is  gener- 
ally stated,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  adjective  suffix  -in  <  \n  seems  to  lie  in  them 
attached  to  the  primitive  stems  *ma,  *twa,  *swa,  which  appear  in  all  Indo-European 
languages.  Comp.  L.  meus,  turn,  swus,  mei,  tui,  sui. 

1.  In  O.  H.  G.  the  possessives  were  declined  strong  even  when  preceded 
hy  the  definite  article.     In  M.  H.  G.  the  weak  declension  came  into  use. 
The  long  forms  in  -ig  sprang  up  late  in  the  16th  century. 

2.  3&r,  her,  their,  however,  is  derived  from  the  G.  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person.    It  sprang  up  in  the  12th  century  and  was 
fully  established  in  the  15th. 

442.  THE  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUN. 

O.  H.  G.  Masc.  Pern.  Neut. 

Sg.  N.  de  (thie),  der  diu  da^ 

G.  des  dera,  -o  des 

D.  demu,  M.  H.  G.  dem(e)  deru,  M.  H.  G.  der(e)  demu 
A.  den  de1,  dea,  dia  da^ 

In.  diu  diu 

PL  N.,  A.  de1,  dea,  dia  deo,  dio  dei,  diu 

G.  dero 

D.  de"m 

a.  Sievers  assumes  two  I.-E.  stems,  to,  (jo ;  Paul  only  one,  to,  explaining  i  ns  due 
to  the  diphthongization  of  6  >  ea  >  ia.  di  without  r  Is  the  older  ;  r  is  the  same  as  in 
wer,  er,  i  L.  quis,  ig.  to  Is  treated  as  o  and  i  stem,  dt  <  thai,  dei  is  probably  dual 
like  zwei.  O.  H.  G.  daz  <  G.  T.  thata,  in  which  final  t  is  a  particle.  The  Instr.  exists 
etill  in  the  isolated  ,,befto,"  +  the  In  "  the  more,"  <  desde  <  des-dlu.  des  is  the  Gen. 

443.  O.  H.  G. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neut. 

Sg.  N.  (K-so,  dCsO-r  deisu,  dinsin  diz,  dSzzi,  disj 

G.  dfisses  dSsera,  derra  de'secs 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

dese  is  composed  like  a  strong  adjective  of  do  and  a  particle  sa.  In  the  G.  eg.  both 
elements  are  inflected,  generally  only  the  second,  dtf  has  in  j  the  neuter  pronominal 
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sufflx,  but  nothing  else  in  it  is  explained.  In  M.  H.  G.  the  forms  beginning  with  di^ 
prevailed,  always  short.  bteS  goes  back  to  O.  H.  G.  c%,  but  biefeS  first  appears  as  lato 
as  the  15th  century.  Hans  Sachs  still  spells  diz,  ditz. 

1.  jen-er  seems  to  contain  the  same  suffix  -in  as  the  possessive  pronouns. 
Its  stem  is  limited  to  the  Teutonic  languages. 

The  origin  of  ,,felfc"  +  self  is  dark. 

fold)  +  such  is  compounded  of  swa,  so,  fo  and  lich,  like,  -ltd). 

2.  The  pronominal  stem  hi,  which  appears  also  in  the  Eng.  pronoun  he, 
his,  him,  her,  is  hidden  in  fyettte  <  Mudagu  (Instr.),  tyeuer  <  hwjaru,  fyetnt 
(now  dialectic)  <  M.  H.  G.  Mnet  <  hinaht,  +  to-night.    It  occurs  also 
in  the  adverbs  Ijtti,  tyer,  +  hi-ther.    Compare  L.  hi-c,  hae-c,  Jio-c. 

444.  INTEEROGATIVE  PEONOONS. 

O.  H.  G.    Masc.  and  Fern.  Neuter.  M.  H.  G. 

N.  huer  hua^  wer,  wa^ 

G.  hues  wes 

D.  huemu  wem(e) 

A.  huen(an)  Ima^  wen,  wa^ 

Instr.  Imin,  hiu  wiu 

a.  From  the  stem  -ko  with  k2  that  was  labialized  in  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  languages. 
Compare  L.  quis—guid,  quod,  which  perhaps  requires  another  I.  B.  stem  ki.  A.  huenan 
is  only  O.  H.  G.  and  the  ending  is  taken  from  the  adjective  declension. 

1.  fine  <  0.  H.  G.  wiu,  huiu,  +  why,  how,  comes  from  this  stem,  G.  T. 
hwa-,  I.  E.  Ico-,  +  Go.  Jiwaiwa,  Ags.  hu.     But  the  phonetic  relation  be- 
tween nrie,  why  and  how  is  not  yet  cleared  up. 

Eng.  whom  is  really  the  D.  +  toem/  but  served  as  D.  and  A  very 
early. 

2.  weld)  <  O.  H.  G.  huelih,  welich,  +  which  <  Ags.  Tiwylc,  lit.  "how 
or  what  like." 

3.  Weber  +  whether,  now  only  conjunction,  is  still  a  pronoun  in  the 
16th  century.     Formed,  with  the  comparative  suffix  -ber  <  thar  <  tero, 
from  ko-  the  interrogative  stem.     Comp.  Gr.  «6repof,  archaic  form. 

445.  INDEFINITE  PEONOTJNS. 

1.  jeber/  jemanb,  ttiemanb  contain  the  prefix  io,  ie,  je,  +  ever,  io  gave  the 
original  interrogative  weder  indefinite  force,  jeber  <  ieweder  <  ioweder. 
Like  "  either,"  it  meant  "one  of  two,"  "  which  ever  you  please."  The  end- 
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ing  -er  was  confounded  with  the  adjective-endings  -er,  -e,  -e3  and  the 
full  forms  jeberer/  jebere,  jebereS  are  preserved,  though  rare,  down  to  the 
17th  century. 

jemanb  is  compounded  of  ie — man,  ntemanb  of  ni — ie — man.  As  to  b, 
see  491,  2. 

jcglic!)  <  iegelili  <  io — gitih,  "  ever  (the)  like." 

2.  jebweber  <  ie — deweder,  "any  one  of  two."     It  contains  an  element 
de,  .which  is  also  in  etltcf),  etroaS.     Its  origin  is  unknown,    fein  <  dechein. 
This  also  contains  an  obscure  element  deck-. 

3.  anber  +  other  is  a  comparative  like  Weber,  <  O.  H.  G.  andar  <  *an 
— tero. 


446. 

O.  H.  G. 
Pres.  ind. 
Sg.  1.  nimu 

2.  nimis(t) 

3.  ninrit 


Comments  on  the  Conjugation. 

STRONG  VERBS. 

M.  n.  G. 

Subj. 

neme  nime  neme 

nemes  nimest         nemest 

neme  niniet  neme 


PL  1.  ne'mam(e's) 

2.  nemat,  et  neme't 

3.  ne'mant  nemen 

Pret.  ind.  Sub}. 

Sg.  1.  nam  nami 

2.  nami  ndmis 

3.  nam  nami 

PL  1.  ndmum(6s)  namim(es) 

2.  ndmut  ndmit 

3.  ndmun  ndmin 

Imp. 

2.  sg.  nim  /«/.  neman 

1.  pi.  ncniam(6s)  G1^.  ze  nemanne 

2.  p/.  nemat  Pres.  part,  nemanti 

Past  part,  ginoman 


nemen  nemeo 

nemet  nemet 

nement  nemen 

nam  nseme 

nseme  nsemest 

nam  naeme 

namen  nsemen 

ndmet  nsemet 

namen  nsemen 


mm 

nemen 

nemet 


nemen 

ze  nemenne 

neiueiule 

genomen 
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447  WEAK  VERBS. 

O.  H.  G.  M.  H,  G. 

Imp.  2.  sg.  neri  salbo 

Pret.    nerita  salb6ta,  dahta 

Inf.    neren  salbon 

Part,    nerenti  salbonti 

ginerit  gisalb6t 

a.  Grimm  called  a  verb  "  strong"  because  it  would  form  its  preterit  of  its  own  re- 
sources, without  the  aid  of  composition.  We  retain  the  terms  "  stroug  "  and  "  weak  " 
simply  because  they  are  generally  used. 

448.  Tenses. 

There  are  only  two  simple  tenses  left  in  the  Germanic  languages,  viz., 
the  present  and  the  "  preterit"  which  corresponds  in  form  to  the  "  per- 
fect" of  the  other  I.  E.  languages.  What  we  call  "tbe  subjunctive"  is 
in  form  the  optative,  the  suffix  for  which  was  ie — i,  in  an  0-verb  of  course 
-oi.  Compare  the  Greek  Qspoi—Go.  nimai. 

449.  Personal  suffixes.  There  were  two  classes.    The  prima- 
ry were  added  to  the  present  and  the  subjunctive  mood,  the 
secondary  to  the  preterit  and  the  optative  mood.     The  O.  H. 
G.  1.  pi.  in  -mes  is  quite  a  mystery.     The  2.  p.  sg.  present  in 
si,  prevailing  in  O.  H.  G.,  has   sprung  from   analogy  with 
nimis — tu  and  the  pret.-present  verbs,  e.g.,  canst,     "bistu" 
occurs  in  the  very  oldest  sources. 

1.  The  1.  p.  sg.  pres.  is  either  u  <  o  in  nearly  all  verbs  or  m  <  mi  in  the 
few  mz-verbs,  e.g,,  nimu  but  tuom.     Peculiar  is  that  the  2.  p.  pret.  subj.  has 
entered  the  pret.  ind.    The  regular  ending  was  -t,  as  still  found  in  Gothic 
and  in  the  pret.-pres.  verbs,  e.g.,  Go.  namt,  G.  bit  Unit,  jolt  (now  archaic). 

An-e  in  the  1.  and  3.  p.  sg.  pret.  and  in  the  2.  p.  sg.  imper.,  due  to  analogy,  sprang  up 
in  late  M.  H.  G.,  spread  in  early  N.H.  G.,  became  rare  in  18th  century,  and  is  now  archaic. 

2.  These  suffixes  were  either  attached  to  the  bare  stem  as  in  the  wzz-verbs 
or  by  means  of  a  connecting  vowel  generally  called  "thematic  vowel,"  which 
was  I.  E.  o — e  for  all  strong  verbs,  and  in  O.  H.  G.  i,  e  or  6  for  weak  verbs. 

450.  IMPERATIVE.    The  2.  p.  sg.  has  the  syncopated  form  of  short- 
stemmed  verbs  which  once  ended  in  -e  :   neme  >  nimi  >  nim.       In 
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weak  verbs  the  ending  is  amalgamated  with  the  connecting  vowel  : 
neri,  salbo.  neri  should  become  ner,  but  there  was  levelling  in  favor  of 
the  long-stemmed  verb.  The  1.  p.  pi.  is  exhortative.  It  is  indicative. 

451.  INFINITIVE.    This  is  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  -no-.    Perhaps  an 
isolated  accusative. 

452.  GERUNDIVE.    It  is  confounded  with  the  infinitive  with  which  it 
has  originally  nothing  to  do.     Suffix  is  -nj-  ;  hence  the  double  n.     It 
was  inflected  like  any  noun.    Since  in  modern  German  it  has  taken  a 
construction  similar  to  the  Gerundive  of  Latin  grammar,  we  have  called 
it  "  Gerundive."    The  form  with  -d  occurs,  according  to  Weinhold,  as 
early  as  the  12th  century  in  Alemanic.    zi  tuonne  and  zi  tuonde  were  con- 
founded.    In  the  latter  form  lies  the  modern  construction,  as  in  einc  511 
beadjtenbe  2Jorfd)rift. 

453.  PARTICIPLES.    The  suffix  of  the  present  participle  was  -nt,  a 
consonant  stem,  but  afterwards  a  jo-,  jd-slem,  hence  nemanti.    For  the 
nouns  greunb,  getnb,  £etlanb,  see  5O5. 

1.  The  passive  participles  are  two  verbal  adjectives  formed  by  means 
of  -to-  and  -n6-  (both  accented)  from  the  verb-stems,  not  from  the 
tense-stems.    They  were  at  first  not  limited,  -t6-  to  weak  verbs  and 
-n6-  to  the  strong.     Compare  miss-  (the  modern  prefix  imp — h  Eng. 
mis-)  <  misto  <  *mith — to  the  weak  stem  of  the  verb  metben,  ntieb, 
gemieben,  to  avoid :   gen>i§  <  gawiss  <  *-witta  <  *widto,  from  the  stem 
of  roetp,  wiffen;  alt  +  old  <  al — to-  from  the  strong  verb  (Go.)  alan  +  L. 
alerc,  to  nourish.    Besides  in  these  and  other  isolated  forms  -t6-  occurs 
In  the  past  part,  of  the  pret.-pres.  verbs  and  in  a  class  that  had  no  con- 
necting vowel,  e.g.,  gcbrad)tf  gebadjt,  etc.,  see  454, 3.    Compare  Gr.  -ro?,  L. 
"tus.   -no  is  rare  in  non-Germanic  languages ;  compare  L.  dignus,  plenus 
+  full. 

2.  The  prefix  ge-.    It  is  the  inseparable  prefix  ge-  and  belonged  at  first 
only  to  the  participle  of  verbs  compounded  with  it.    But  in  simple  verbs 
it  could  give  the  present  the  force  of  the  future,  it  would  emphasize  the 
preterit  or  give  it  the  force  of  the  pluperfect  and  give  the  infinitive  de- 
pendent upon  a  modal  auxiliary  the  force  of  the  perfect  inf.     Thus  also 

TI  the  participle  it  emphasized  the  completion  of  an  act.  Some  parti- 
ciples very  rarely  took  ge-  in  M.  H.  G.,  e.  g.,  komen,  icorden,  funden, 
Idzen,  fr&fien,  hefyen.  ,,©nabe  funben"  is  common  in  the  Bible.  The 
Patriarch  in  Lessing's  Nathan  uses  it.  Compare  Eng.  yclad,  yclept 
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454.  WEAK  VERBS. 

1.  The  connecting  vowels  are  i(j),  5,  0  in  O.  H.  G.    The  original  type  of  connecting 
vowel  is  supposed  to  have  been  ojo — ejo,  but  the  reduction  to  5  (Go.  ai)  and  6  is  by  no 
means  clear.    The  large  majority  have  i(j)  <  *^?o,  but  a  not  small  number  both  of  orig- 
inally strong  and  weak  verbs  have  none.    The  preterit  is  formed  by  the  suffix  -ta,  now 
-te.    Its  origin  is  by  no  means  settled.    Paul  reconstructs  two  suffixes,  viz.,  -dfia 
and  -ta.   The  Old  Saxon  forms  sagda,  habda,  libda  with  corresponding  participles  can 
only  come  from  VdM,  from  which  is  also  t^un  +  to  do.    The  majority  of  verbs  take 
I.  E.  -ta,>  tha  >da>(a  according  to  Verner'a  Law.    See  411. 

2.  We  distinguish  originally  three  classes  :  1,  no  connecting  vowel  in 
the  preterit ;  2,  connecting  vowel  and  short  stem  ;  3,  connecting  vowel 
and  long  stem. 

3.  There  was  very  early  (in  0.  H.  G.)  a  levelling  between  the  2.  and  3. 
classes,  because  in  short-stemmed  verbs,  in  which  no  syncope  could  take 
place,  j(i)  caused  doubling  of  the  final  consnant.    This  made  them  appear 
like  long-stemmed  ones.     The  first  class  has  now  been  reduced  to  the 
three  verbs  benfen,  biinfen,  and  fcringen,  see  119,  2.    Compare  O.  H.  G. 
deriken,  ddhta,  ffiddht ;  dunken,  duhta,  gidtiM  ;  bringen,  brdJita,  gibrdht 
Long  a  <  a  nasalized  <  an.      btaud)en,  fiirdjten,  fud)en,  tsirfen  (<  iturfen) 
belonged  here  also.    Eng.  buy,  bought,  bought ;  work,  wrought,  wrought 
show  still  their  origin  in  tbe  gh  before  t.   23rtngen  is  of  course  a  strong  verb 
and  so  are  brukan  (II.),  mochen  (VI.)  as  their  ablaut  shows.    Skginnen  be- 
longed here  perhaps  too,  since  we  find  still  in  dialect  begonnte  (F.  3176). 
That  these  verbs  never  had  any  connecting  vowel  is  shown  :   1,  by  the 
ehange  of  the  guttural  stop  >  guttural  spirant  which  takes  place  only 
directly  before  t ;  2,  by  the  umlaut  in  the  pret.  subj.     For  the  M.  H.  G. 
forms  are  denken,  ddJite — dcehte,  geddht;  dunken,  dtihte — diuhte,  geduht ; 
bringen,  brdhte — brcehte,  (gejbrdTti.    bunfen,  biinfte,  gebiinft  begins  as  early 
as  M.  H.  G.     The  present  mtr  baucfjt  is  a  N.  H.  G.  formation  from  the 
preterit.     That   fiircfyten  once   belonged  here  is  shown  by  the  archaic 
form  ,,furdjte,"  e.g.,  £)er  wad're  Sdjreabe  forcfyt1  fid)  nit  (U.).    Lessing  has 
,/furdjte,"  <  O.  H.  G.  furhten  (curhteri),  for(a)hta,  gifor(a)ht  (the  a  is  a 
secondary  development). 

455.  The  verbs  in  119, 1,  are  the  only  verbs  that  still  show 
the  difference  between  the  long  and  short-stemmed  of  the  i(j)- 
class.    They  formed  their  principal  parts  in  0.  H.  G.:  brennen, 
branta,  gibrennit — gibranter  ;  nennen,  nanta,  ginennit — ginanter, 
According  to  syncope  *brannita,  *gibrannitdr  had  to  become 
Iranta,  gibranter.      The  i  that  produced  umlaut  in  brennen 
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gibrennit  had  disappeared  from  brannita,  gibranniter  and 
therefore  there  is  no  umlaut  in  brannte,  geBrannt.  The  parti- 
ciple with  umlaut  was  levelled  away. 

1.  The  umlaut  in  the  modern  pret.  subj.  is  due  to  analogy  with  brcidjte, 
biirfte,  etc.    It  is  a  Middle  German  feature.     Even  preterits  indicative 
with  e  of  rennen,  brennen,  nenncn  occur  now  and  then  in  the  classics.     The 
levelling  into  fenben,  fenbete,  gefenbet;  roenben,  roenbete,  gewenbet  is  not  uncom- 
mon.   Schiller  has  .  .  .  bie  ©renje,  ao  cr  ba$  son  ben  ©djroeben  eroberte 
Sfyam  berennte. 

2.  All  other  differences  were  levelled  away,  e.g.,  M.  H.  G.  hoeren,  Mrte, 
gehceret — gehort,  becomes  tyoren,  fyorte,  geljijrt;   fiirdjtcn,  furd)tete,  gefimfytet ; 
fprenf\en,  fyrengte,  gcfprengt;  fitflcn,  fuUte,  gefuttt;  becfen,  becfte,  geberft. 

3.  A  few  isolated  participles  are  left,  such  as  gefklt  (ungeflatt),  getrofi 
(adverb),  and  others. 

STEONO  VERBS. 

456.  The  Present. 

1.  The  interchanges  of  c  —  t ;  ie — eu;  no  umlaut— mnlaut  in  the  present  and  the  um- 
laut in  the  pret.  subj.  are  accounted  for  in  the  phonology.    See  403.    See  also  under 
each  class  of  verbs. 

2.  The  first  p.  sg.  has  followed  the  analogy  of  the  forms  that  have  e 
and  of  the  verbs  of  VI.  which  had  of  course  no  umlaut  in  1.  p.  sg.,  e.g., 
O.  H.  G.  faru,  ferist,  ferit.    The  contrast  is  now  for  all  classes  between 
2.  and  3.  pers.  sg.  with  t,  a,  etc. :  bu  fafyrff,  er  foifyrt,  bu  gibfi,  er  gibt  and 
all  the  other  forms  with  a  and  e :  fafyren,  id)  fafcre,  nnr  fafyren,  tl>r  fafjrt,  fte 
fasten;  geben,  id)  gcbe,  ixnr  geben,  tfyr  gcbct,  fte  gcben.    Formerly  the  contrast 
was  between  the  whole  pres.  sg.  and  the  whole  pi.  for  Cl.  III.,  IV.,  V. 
Bee  paradigm,  p.  203. 

457.  Of  the  numerous  formations  of  the  present-stem  the  following 
xre  still  to  be  recognized  by  certain  peculiarities  : 

1.  I.  E.  jo—je,  L.  capio,  fugio,  German  bitten  V.  <  bidjan  <  *bedjan 
according  to  the  interchange  of  e— i,  but  the  participle  gebeten  <  bedan-. 
Exactly  like  this  ftfcen  V.,  liegen  V.,  but  gefeffen,  gelcgen.     Also  fceben  VI.  and 
fdjmoren  VI,  e.g.,  fdjrooren  <  sicern  <  swerien  <  swarjan,  swor,  swaranr-. 
Hence  5,  or  in  the  last  two,  a  umlaut  through  the  whole  present.     This 
was  once  a  large  group.    Here  belonged  for  instance  the  class  benfcn, 
bad)te,  see  454,  3,  +  Go.  tJiarikjan. 

2.  The   suffix  -n  (-nw,  nj),  which  also  entered  the  pret.  if  it  was 
within  the  roo£.     frugcn  <  *frehnan,  Ags.  frigiian,  but  already  weak  in 
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O.  H.  G.  ertua^nen  <  an  O.  H.  G.  (gi^wahhinnen,  nn  <  nj.  fceginnen, 
rtnnen  and  others  have  nw.  Go.  standan,  German  fhtnb,  ftonb  —  geftonben; 
(ge^en),  gieng,  gegangen,  fangen,  etc.  Compare  L.  tundo,  tutudi. 


3.  Reduplication,  corresponding  to  Gr.  Tidijpi  and  mirru,  is  preserved 
in  beben  <  biben,  to  quake,  and  jittern,  to  tremble,  both  weak  (Kluge). 

4.  sk,  corresponding  to  L.  -sco,  in  brefdjen,  forfdjen,  wimfdjen,  ttafdjen  (see 
Kluge's  Diet,  for  these  words). 

458.  The  Preterit. 

1.  Reduplication.  There  are  traces  of  ablant  without  reduplication,  but  generally  the 
two  occurred  together.    In  Gothic  are  etill  verbs  which  have  both.    The  reduplication 
consisted  in  the  repetiton  of  the  initial  consonant  +  e  or  if  beginning  with  a  vowel  by 
prefixing  'e,  e.  g.,  Go.  haldan,  haihald  (ai  =  8  in  Gothic),  aukan,  aiauk.    O.  H.  G.  has 
only  one  clear  example,  viz.,  (eta,  tf)  tljat.    Compare  L.  folio  —  fefelli,  tango  —  tetigi. 
How  the  reduplicating  syllable  was  lost,  how  it  coalesced  with  the  stem  is  not  yet 
clear.    Our  VII.  class  includes  the  reduplicating  verbs,  that  is,  those  still  reduplicat- 
ing in  Gothic,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Gothic  has  preserved  the  original 
method  of  reduplication. 

2.  In  O.  H.  G.  the  stem-vowel  of  the  reduplicated  preterit  appears  as'e 
and  eo,  e.  g.  ,  rdtan  ret,  fdhan  feng  and  feng  (fahan  <  fanhan).    e  by 
diphthongization  >  ea  >  ia  >  ie  ;  eo  >  io  >  ie,  BO  that  already  in  M. 
H.  G.  we  have  ie  as  the  regular  vowel  of  the  preterit.     Examples  : 
stfyan  —  steo$,  sticq,  M.  H.  G.  sties;  —  gistfyan  ;   hloufan  —  hleof,  hliof, 
M.  H.  G.  lief—giMcwfan,  N.  H.  G.  laitfen—  lief—  gclaufen  ;  fallan—fel 

>  feal  >  fiat  >  fid  (M.  H.  Q.)—gifallan,  N.  H.  G.  fatten  —  pel—  gefalf  en; 
heiftan  —  he$,  heap,  hia$,  M.  H.  G.  hie^—gihe^an,  N.  H.  G.  §cijjen  —  fyiejj 
—  gc^eipen. 

3.  However  the  vowel  appearing  in  the  pret.  may  have  arisen,  it  is  not  ablaut.    It 
never  appears  in  derivatives  as  all  the  ablant  vowels  do.    ttnterfcfyteb  is  only  a  seeming 
exception,  since  it  stands  for  the  older  ,,ltnterf<$eib,"  which  was  crowded  out,  because 
the  verb  went  over  into  the  I.  Cl. 

The  Ablaut-series  and  the  Verb-classes, 

459.  No  one  verb  shows  all  the  four  stages  of  ablaut  as  they  have 
)>een  determined.     See  394.     The  first  five  classes  belong  to  the  origi 
nal  I.  E.  e—  o  series,  the  VI.  is  the  I.  E.  a  —  a,  G.  T.  a  —  6  series.     To 
the  latter  series  belong  also  the  reduplicating  verbs  which  have  in  the 
stem  a  +  liquid  +  cons,  (halteu)  ;  ai  (ei)  ;  and  au,  o. 
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In  the  first  group  e  corresponds  to  G.  T.  e,  i ;  o  to  G.  T.  a  in  the  pret 
sg.,  for  in  I.  and  II.  we  must  count  i  and  u  as  consonants.  The  five 
classes  can  be  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  a.  I.,  II.:   i  and  u  as  consonants  in  the  pres.  and  pret.  s#.;  as 
vowels  in  the  pret.  pi.  and  part.,  viz., 

e  -  i  +  cons.         a  -  i  +  cons.         i  +  cons, 
e  -  u  +  cons.        a  -  u  +  cons.        u  +  cons. 
The  stem  ends  in  i  or  u  +  cons. 

b.  III.,  IV.,  V.  have  in  the  present  e  -  i  4-  liquid  or  nasal  +  cons.  (III.); 
e  +  liquid  or  nasal  (IV.),  or  e  +  cons.  (V.).  In  the  pret.  sg.  they  have  a. 
The  stem  ends  in  a  liquid  or  nasal  +  cons.  (III.) ;  in  a  single  liquid  01- 
nasal  (IV.)  ;  in  a  single  cons,  not  liquid  or  nasal  (V.). 

2.  I.,  II.,  III.  have  the  weakest  stages  of  ablaut  in  the  pret.  pi.  and 
participle ;  IV.  in  the  part,  only ;  V.  in  neither.     IV.  and  V.  have  a  long 
vowel  in  the  pret.  pi.,  that  is  very  difficult  to  account  for.     0.  H.  G.  a 
corresponds  to  G.  T.  e,  the  length  of  which  may  be  due  to  compensation, 
6-8- >  *gegbum  >  gebum.     See  458,  1. 

3.  A  third  grouping  is  possible  according  to  the  quality  of  the  vowel, 
viz.,  I.  to  V.  run  in  a  system  of  unrounded  vowels,  VI.  runs  in  a  system 
of  rounded. 

a.  n  (o)  in  n.  is  either  consonant  in  the  accented  stage  (pres.  and  pret.  eg.)  or  vowel 
In  the  unaccented  stage  (pret.  pi.  and  past  part.),  u  before  r,  1,  m,  n  in  the  unaccented 
stage  is  also  due  to  their  double  nature,  according  to  which  they  serve  as  vowels  or  as 
consonants.  Nasalis  and  lAquida  sonann  (Brugman)  are  represented  in  all  the  Teu- 
tonic dialects  by  ur,  ul,  urn,  un,  a  characteristic  of  the  whole  group. 

4.  VI.  stands  alone  and  contains  rounded  vowels.     Its  a  cannot  have 
been  originally  the  same  as  the  a  of  the  other  series.     It  was  probably 
more  o  than  a. 

LEVELLING  IN  THE  PRETERIT. 

46O.  Tracing  the  classes  from  O.  H.  G.  to  N.  H.  G.  we  have  to  notice 
one  great  levelling  in  all  the  classes,  viz.,  of  sg.  and  pi.  pret.  This  was 
started  by  VI.  and  VII.,  which  had  sg.  and  pi.  alike.  In  IV.  and  V.  the 
difference  was  only  one  of  quantity.  The  sg.  was  short  and  the  pi.  wag 
long.  The  sg.  had  to  take  a  long  vowel  according  to  488,  2. 

1.  In  Cl.  II.  G.  T.  au  >  ao  >  6  before  dentals,  before  1,  r,  h,  and  finally 
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There  were  therefore  already  o's  in  the  pret.  sg.  The  levelling  was  in 
favor  of  6,  but  of  o  before  certain  consonants  (ff,  d),  f,  b  —  t).  o  was  already 
in  the  past  part.  <  u.  Only  I.  and  III.  are  left.  But  in  I.  i  >  ei  accord- 
ing to  488,  5.  The  pres.  and  pret.  had  to  become  alike.  The  principle  of 
ablaut  was  thus  interfered  with  in  I. ,  and  the  levelling  in  the  pret.  was 
in  favor  of  the  pi.  and  part.,  viz.,  i  or  ie  according  to  the  following  con- 
sonants. III.  5s  the  only  class  in  which  the  levelling  was  in  favor  of  the 
pret.  sg.  Before  nasal  +  cons,  u  stood  in  the  pi.  and  part.  A  levelling 
in  favor  of  the  pi.  was  therefore  not  likely.  In  IV.  and  V.,  where  such  a 
levelling  occurred,  the  pi.  and  part,  had  different  vowels.  Before  1,  r,  + 
cons.,  to  be  sure,  there  was  u  in  the  pi.,  o  in  the  part.,  but  u  —  o  stood 
in  no  ablaut-relation.  But  this  levelling  was  the  latest  of  all  and  we 
find  none  in  S.  G.  dialects  at  the  present  day.  In  the  written  language 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  it  is  rather  rare ;  in  the  18th  it  is  the  rule 
with  not  a  few  exceptions.  SBerben,  toarb — wurbe,  geroorben  is  the  only 
verb  of  III.  in  which  the  pi. -vowel  stands  by  the  side  of  the  sg.  But  this 
verb  stands  isolated  from  the  rest  as  an  auxiliary  verb.  The  pret.-pres. 
verbs  have  not  suffered  levelling  except  fatten  (see  471, 2),  but  these  have 
stood  in  an  isolated  position  toward  all  the  other  strong  verbs  from  pre- 
historic times. 

461.  We  give  a  few  examples  of  the  classes  in  their  earlier  stages.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit to  trace  each  verb  of  each  class.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  what  verbs  have  died 
out,  what  verbs  have  become  weak,  and  what  weak  or  foreign  verbs  have  become 
strong.  The  stock  of  verbs  belonging  to  each  class  varies  with  every  period;  in  fact, 
it  is  ever  varying.  Compare,  e.g.,  jag,  iug,  frag,  frug  VI.  (see  129),  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  doubtful  ones  in  Vlli. 


462.    LCI.  O.  (M.)H.  G.   i 


grifan 
greifen 

zihan 
jeiljen 

snidan 
fdweiren 


greif 


sneit 
fcfynitt 


ei, 

grifum 

griffen 

zigum 

giefyen 

snitum 
fdmittm 


-grifan 
gegriffen 

—  zigan 


-snitan 
gefdjnittcn 


1.  The  interchange  of  h — g,  d — t  according  to  Verner's  Law,  see  416. 
i  >  ei  according  to  488,  5.  N.  H.  G.  i  in  the  whole  pret.  by  levelling, 
ei  >  e  before  h,  r,  w.  i  represents  both  the  medium  stage  G.  T.  ei  and 
the  weak  stage  i.  I  is  the  zero  stage. 
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463.    II.  0.  H.  Gr.  iu  —  io            ou,  6  u           6 

triofan  trouf  trufum  -trofan 

tricfen  troff  troffen  getroffen 

kiosan  kos  kurum  -koran 

ftefen,  furen  fo»,  for  (er)foren  erforen 

siodan  s6t  sutum  -sotan 

fkfcen  fott  fotten  gefotten 

sfifan  souf  sufum  -sofan 

faufen  [off  foffen 


1.  The  interchange  of  iu  —  io  according  to  406;  iu  in  the  pres.  sg. 
triufu,  triufist,  triufit,  but  pi.  triofarues,  etc.,  inf.  triofan.     For  a  period 
this  iu,  having  passed  >  ii,  became  eu  by  diphthongization.    These  forms 
are   now  archaic,   ie  prevailing  through  the  whole  present,  see  124. 
M.  H.  G.  io  >  ie.     Q.  T.  au  >  ou,  but  >  ao  >  6  before  dentals,  1,  r,  h 
and  finally.    The  interchange  of  s  —  r,  d  —  t  according  to  Verner's  Law, 
but  levelled,  as  in  fcfynetben  I.,  in  favor  of  t,  in  the  whole  preterit.     In 
M.  H.  G.  kiesen,  kos,  korn,  gekoren  for  a  while,  but  later,  fiejen,  fo3, 
gefofen;  ftefen,  for,  geforen;  now  fiiren,  for,  geforen.     See  132. 

2.  In  this  series  all  the  four  grades  of  ablaut  are  represented,     ou 
strong  ;  io,  iu  medium  ;  u  the  weak  ;  u  zero,     u  >  au  regularly,     u  ap- 
peared in  verbs  that  had  the  accent  on  the  suffix.     Compare  457. 

464.    HI.  Cl.  O.  (M.)  H.  G.   e—  i          a  ii          u—  6 

\  a,  a  before  nasal  •)  cons.;  c  —  i,  u  —  o  before  r,  1  -H  cons. 

swimman         swam  swummum        -swumman 


fctjunmmett 

fdjfoamm 

fcfrwammen 

gefchvom 

fintan 

fant 

funtum 

-funtan 

fatten 

fant) 

fantcn 

gcfuntcn 

helfan 

half 

hulfum 

-holfan 

fcclfcn 

Nf 

faalfen 

ge^olfcn 

1.  This  is  in  N.  H.  G.  the  most  primitive  series,    flnben,  fanb,  gefunben  is 
already  the  G.  T.  serk-8.     Iu  tho  second  group  (see  125,  2)  the  secondary 
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transition  of  u  >  o  is  a  M.  G.  feature.  It  takes  place  before  nn  and  mm. 
The  older  transition  from  u  >  o  before  1,  r  +  cons,  is  already  0.  H.  G. 
See  405. 

2.  The  interchange  of  e  —  i  is  regular  (see  4O3).    It  appears  in  III., 
IV.,  V.  alike. 

3.  The  double  preterit  subjunctive  (see  125)  is  due  to  the  levelling  of 
the  indicative.    The  subjunctive  was  regularly  formed  with  the  vowel  of 
the  pi.  and  umlaut  of  the  same.     Now  when  the  vowel  of  the  sg.  spread 
over  the  pi.  it  is  natural  a  new  subjunctive  should  be  formed  also  by  um- 
laut: fcinbe,  barge.     Wherever  the  new  pret.  subj.  in  a  did  not  approach 
too  closely  to,  or  coincide  with,  the  present  ind.,  it  prevailed  as  in  the 
first  division:  ftnbe  —  fd'nbe,  fcinbe  —  bdnfce,  geltnge  —  gelange.     Where  such 
a  coincidence  was  the  case,  the  old  subjunctive  is  still  in  use  and  prefer- 
able as  in  the  third  division:  berge  —  (barge)  bitrge,  fierbe  —  jlurbe,  toetbe  — 
ttwrbe,  see  126.    2)efeb,len  and  empfef»len  of  IV.  belong  here  since  in  M.  H.  G. 
they  were  bevelhen,  enpfdhen,  containing  1  +  cons,    fleb,  ten  IV  <  stein  has 
followed  the  analogy  of  III.,  3,  on  account  of  |ldb,Ie,  the  regular  subj.  and 
fieble  the  pres.  ind.     The  2.  division  has  6  for  older  u  just  as  it  has  o  for 
u  :  gewiinne  >  getronne,  but  the  new  ones  in  a  are  quite  common  except  of 
rinnen,  on  account  of  rennen. 

4.  e  —  i  ia  the  medium  stage,  a  the  strong ;  the  weak  and  zero  appear 
as  u  —  o. 

465.    IV.  CL  O.  (M.)  H.  G.   e— i  a  a  6 


5- 


ste'lan 

stal 

stdlum 

-stolan 

ftefylen 

flaM 

ftafelen 

gefto()len 

koman,  quern  an 
fommen 

quam 
fam 

quamum 
famen 

-koman 

gefomnten 

1.  Here  is  again  interchange  of  e  —  i.     a  prevailed  in  the  pret.     u>o 
regularly. 

2.  Queman  > koman  according  to  489, 1.    It  is  possible  that  "koman " 
is  the  weak  grade  (see  471,  2).     fledjen  belonged  originally  to  V.  ;   it  has 
no  liquid.     Before  d)  and  ff  the  vowel  is  short,  except  in  the  pret.  of 
course :  fiedjcn,  Pact),  aeflodjen. 
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466.     V.  Cl.  0.  H.  G.   e  a  a  e 

geban  gab  gabum  -geban 

geben  gab  gabcn  gegeben 

e^an  d^,  az  azum  -e^an 

effen  ajj  a^en  (9e)9elTen 

bitten  bat  batum  -betan 

bitten  bat  baten  gebeten 

wesan  was  wdrum  -wesan 

d'ein)  fear  toaren  geroefen 

1.  In  e  the  three  lowest  grades  are  represented,  there  was  no  liquid  or 
nasal  to  represent  the  3.  and  4.  grades,  a  is  the  strong  stage.  The  origin 
of  a  is  not  certain,  aj  is  perhaps  from'ea^,  'e  being  the  reduplicating  syl- 
lable. For  bitten,  see  457,  1.  In  the  part,  the  interchange  of  s  —  r  was 
levelled  away  after  the  inf.  as  early  as  O.  H.  G.;  in  the  pret.  with  the 
levelling  of  the  vowels.  2Ba$  is  archaic  in  Feuchtersleben's  :  <So  (if) 
bir  gefdjenft  eitt  $nofoleitt  tt>ad.  Interchange  of  e  —  i  as  usual  and  quantity 
of  e  depends  upon  the  following  consonants. 


467.    VI.  Cl.  O.H.  G.  a—  e 

uo,  6 

uo,  6            a 

faran            fuor 

fuorum 

-faran 

fafyren  .        fufyr 

fu^ren 

gefafyrcn 

heffen           huob 

huobum 

-haban 

M.  H.  G.  heben           huop 

fyeben            fyob,  fyub 

huobuin 
^oben,  ^ubcn 

-haben 

gcfyoben 
(er)^abcn 

1.  This  series  has  only  two  grades,  strong  and  weak-medium,  see  40O. 
G.  T.  6>  uo>  Q.    For  e  in  heffeii,  fyebcn,  see  457, 1.    For  a  >  o,  see  489,  3. 

468.  VII.  Cl.  Its  verbs  do  not  form  an  ablaut-series,  see  458. 

469.  VIII.  Cl.  Its  verbs  have  mostly  o  for  a,  a  in  the  pret. 
and  the  majority  belong  to  III.,  IV.,  V.    Some  of  these  were 
unsettled  very  early,  e.  g.,  M.  H.  G.  pflegen  IV.  and  V.     For 
4  >  o,  6,  see  489,  3. 
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The  Preterit-Present  Verbs. 

470.  In  these  the  meaning  admitted  of  the  perfect  being  used  as  a 
present.    They  are  a  primitive  class.    Compare  Gr.  o2<5a,  16/j.ev, i&t.odi,  nom. 
With  a  few  irregularities  they  can  yet  be  assigned  to  the  regular  ablaut- 
series  as  has  been  done  (see  135).     Weak  preterits  were  formed  without 
connecting  vowel.     Therefore  umlaut  in  the  subj.     The  stem-vowel  is 
the  same  for  the  old  pret.  pi.,  the  new  preterit,  the  participles  and  the 
infinitive.    The  participles  (see  453, 1)  were  formed  either  weak  or  strong, 
generally  weak.     Since  the  infinitive  is  a  new  formation  as  well  as  some 
of  the  strong  participles,  and  since  as  in  gan — gunnen  (gonnen)  the  strong 
participle  was  formed  before  there  was  an  infinitive,  it  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  the  infinitive  is  used  instead  of  the  part,  in  modern  German  :  etgett, 
O.  H.  G.  gawi%$an,  M.  H.  G.  gunnen,  gegunnen,  (er)kunnen  are  strong 
participles.    The  others,  burfen,  fonnen,  mogcn,  fcHen,  were  formed  later.    No 
doubt,  participles  like  hei^en,  la^en,  etc.  (see  453, 2),  had  their  influence 
in  the  non-use  of  ge-.     Eng.  has  formed  no  infinitive. 

1.  The  inflection  of  the  present  is  that  of  the  regular  strong  pret.    They 
have  even  one  veiy  old  feature,  viz.,  in  2.  pers.  sg.  t  is  used,  the  second- 
ary ending,  while  in  all  other  strong  verbs  the  optative  has  entered  the 
indicative,  e.  g.,  ndmi,  but  tarsi  ( +  durst)  darft,  scalt  ( +   thou  shalt), 
maht.     st  in  canst,  anst  is  a  mystery.    This  t  still  occurs  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  bit  felt  nidjt  ftefylen  (B.). 

471.  1.  O.  H.  Gr.  we%  —  wi^um  I.  corresponds  exactly  to 
Gr.  olda  —  i'dpev,  in  ablaut  and  consonants. 

2.  seal,  scalt  (2.  pers.  sg.),  sculum,  scolta  IV. 

It  is  possible  that  sculum  is  older  than  the  long  vowel  of  IV. 
("  stalum  "),  for  it  may  be  the  weak  grade  of  ablaut,  like  -boran,  sufan. 

3.  0.  H.  G.       muo^        muost        rnuo^um  muosa  and  muosta 
M.  H.  G.      muo^        muost        mue^eu  muose,  muoste 

subj.  miiese,  miieste 
N.  H.  G.      mit§,         muptf          muffcn,  mujite,    mittite. 

Of  the  double  form  muose  —  muoste  the  former  is  the  older  and  regu- 
larly developed,  muose  <  *mot-ta,  muosta  has  the  suffix  added  once 
more.  The  umlaut  that  appears  in  M.  H.  G.  and  later  in  the  pres.  pi.  and 
inf.  is  difficult  to  account  for. 
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4.  foil  <  schol  <  schal  <  seal.     Why  f  <  fdj  ?     Compare  O.  and  M. 
H.  Q.  skal  —  sal,  but  always  @d)ulb. 

5.  gb'nnen  III.  and  taugcn  II.  have  become  weak.     They  come  respec- 
tively <  gan-gunnen,  in  which  g-  is  prefix,  and  <  touc-tugen,  to  be  fit, 
+  Eng.  do  in  "  it  will  not  do,"  "  how  do  you  do  "  (?). 

6.  eigcn  +  own  <  eigan  is  the  strong  part,  of  a  stem  of  which  there 
appears  only  a  pL  aigum  in  0.  H.  G.     g  according  to  Verner's  Law.     It 
belongs  to  the  a  —  a  ablaut-series  like  hei^an  —  he£  —  gihei^an.    tar 
—  turren  +  dare  has  disappeared.    Its  meaning  has  passed  into  barf  — 
biirfen. 

472.  1.  Notice  that  Eng.  must  is  really  a  double  pret.-pres.  verb. 
must  is  the  weak  preterit  used  again  as  a  present,  nntjjte  <  weste,  see 
489,  1.  Compare  Eng.  to  wit,  wist,  wot.  See  Skeat. 

2.  O.  H.  G.  wili  wilt,  will,  pi.  wellemes,  wellet,  wellent,  pret.  welta,  inf. 
wellan.  o  appears  for  c  already  in  this  period  (see  489,  1).  M.  H.  G.  2. 
pers.  sg.  is  wilt,  wil.  N.  H.  G.  nrifljl.  This  is  really  no  pret.-pres.  verb, 
but  we  have  according  to  custom  put  it  at  the  end  of  this  class.  It  is 
really  a  mi-verb,  whose  ind.  was  lost.  Compare  L.  velim. 


473.  f,i,. 

1.  O.  H.  G.  bim,  bis(t),  1st,  birum,  birut,  sint.     Subj.  si,  etc. 
Inf.   sin,  wesan  V.     Imp.  wis,  wesat,  sit  ;   pret.   was  ;  subj. 
wari.     In  M.  H.  G.  the  pres.  pi.  runs:  1.  p.  birn,  sint,  sin; 

2.  p.  birt,  sit,  sint  ;  3.  p.  sint,  sin.     In  N.  H.  G.  nrir  ftnt>  <  the 

3.  person;  il)r  fetfc  <  the  subjunctive;  fie  ftnt  is  primitive,  comp. 
L.  sunt,  sint. 

2.  Three  stems  have  helped  to  form  its  conjugation,  viz.,  Vcs-,  Vb'x-, 
L.  fui,  Gr.  <j>vu,  and  the  verb  wSsan.    It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter 
minutely  upon  the  part  each  plays,  but  the  development  is  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  trace.    Only  r  in  birum,  birn  is  a  mystery,  but  it  appears  also  in 
the  reduplicating  verbs  of  VII. 

474.  gdn,  g$n,  gangan,  g  et)  n,  +  go. 

1.  O.  H.  G.  gam,  gas,  gat,  gam,  gat,  gdnt;  g6m,  go's,  g6t, 
g£nt;  the  subj.  only  ge1,  gus,  g6,  etc.  Imp.  ganc,  gat,  g£t 
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2.  The  verb  gangan  is  of  VII.  The  relation  of  a  to  e  is  not  clear.  Kluge 
has  shown  that  gen  is  compounded  of  ga  (prefix)  +  Vi,  L.  ire.  Then  gem 
<  ga-im,  ges  <  ga-is,  etc.  See  his  Diet. 

475.  sldn,  sten,  stantan,  jl  e  fy  n,  +  stand. 

1.  It  inflects  just  like  gen.     standan,  stuont  —  gistandan  according 
to  VL    A  past  participle  gestan  occurs  also. 

2.  Both  gangan  and  stantan  show  a  secondary  stem  and  a  present- 
formation  with  n  (see  457,  1),  which  n  also  entered  the  preterit  and  the 
other  forms. 

476.  tuon,  t  fc  u  n,  +  do. 

1.  O.  H.  G.  tuom,  tnos,  tuot,  tuom,  tuot,  tuont  ;   subj.  tuo, 
tuos,  tuo,  tuom,  tuot,  tuon;  pret.  teta,  tdti,  teta,  tatum,  tatut, 
tatum ;   subj.  tdti,  tatis,  tati.     M.  H.  G.  subjunctive  with 
umlaut.     Past  part,  gitdn. 

2.  teta  is  the  pure  reduplicated  perf.  te  +  ta,  the  stem.    The  pi.  in  a 
IB  probably  ablaut  of  the  almost  lost  series  I.-E.  e  —  6,  O.  H.  G.  a  —  uo. 
Comp.  Gr.  priyvvfjn  —  tppuya.    N.  H.  G.  tfeat  <  M.  H.  G.  tet  is  archaic  and 
has  a  curious  spelling  as  if  it  were  subj. 
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C.    HISTORY   OF  THE   LANG-UAG-E. 

477.  "  German"  belongs  to  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  group  of  languages,  which 
again  is  a  member  of  the  Indo-European  group.  To  the  latter  belong  the  following : 
the  Aryan  (Sanskrit,  etc.),  the  Ironic  (old  Batric  and  Persian),  Greek,  Latin,  Keltic, 
Slavic,  Armenian,  Germanic,  and  perhaps  as  a  separate  member  Albanian.  Whether 
the  Germanic  languages  are  more  intimately  related  with  one  member  than  with  an- 
other is  considered  very  doubtful  by  most  authorities,  though  some  think  Slavic  and 
Germanic  so  related. 


478.     Characteristics  of  the  Germanic  languages: 

1.  Grimm's  Law  with  Verner's  Law  (see  4O7 — 416). 

2.  The  double  verb-inflection,  one  by  ablaut,  the  other  by  composition. 
The  suffixes  -da,  -ta  in  the  weak  preterit  are  quite  peculiar.    The  tenses 
have  been  reduced  to  two.     The  future  and  the  subjunctive  (see  448) 
are  lost. 

3.  A  certain  "  law  of  finals  "  showed  itself  in  General  Teutonic  in  the 
consonants,  but  the  "  law  of  final  vowels  "  belongs  entirely  to  the  indi- 
vidual dialects.     For  instance:   I.-E.  *b'eroit  became  G.  T.  *beroi,  Go. 
berai  (e  written  for  Go.  ai).     N.  sg.  masc.  o-stems :  G.  T.  *dagoz,  Go. 
dags,  Scand.  dagr,  Ags.  dag,  O.  H.  G.  tac. 

N.  sg.  fern.:  I.-E.  *gebd  >  G  T.  gebo,  Ags.  giefu,  but  by  levelling  of 
Ace.  and  Nom.  O.  H.  G.  geba. 

4.  The  limitation  of  the  accent  to  the  stem-syllable  was  probably 
General  Teutonic,  though  Verner's  Law  shows  that  the  Indo-European 
accent  was  preserved  until  the  surd  spirants  in  the  unaccented  syllable 
became  sonant.  Gr.  irarqp  shows  I.-E.  accent,  but  G.  T.  fathdr  >  Go. 
fad/iar  >  fadar  >  O.  H.  G.  fater. 

5.  The  spread  of  the  n-declension,  which  in  German  is  still  going  on. 
See  428,  2.    The  locative  case  is  lost. 

6.  The  double  adjective  declension.     The  other  I.-E.  dialects  decline 
adjective  and  substantive  alike.     The  Germanic  has,  1,  a  strong  declen- 
sion made  up  of  substantive  and  pronominal  case-endings;  2,  n  weak  de- 
clension identical  with  the  n-declension  of  substantives.     See  437. 
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Classification  of  the  Germanic  Languages. 

479.  The  following  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  classification  . 

I.  EAST  GERMANIC,  viz.,  Gothic,  the  language  of  the  Goths,  who  once 
probably  occupied  European  Russia.     The  chief  literary  monument  is 
part  of  the  Bible  translation  made  for  the  Westgoths  by  their  bishop 
Ulfila  (A.  D.  310—381).     The  manuscript  is  of  the  sixth  century. 

a.  In  comparison  with  Anglo-Saxon  and  O.  H.  G.  the  language  is 
"simple,"  but  in  spite  of  the  great  age  of  its  literary  monuments,  it 
should  be  made  the  basis  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  group  only 
with  great  caution. 

II.  THE  NORTH  GERMANIC  or  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES.    Two 
groups:  East-  Scandinavian, viz.,  Swedish  and  Danish;  West- Scandinavian, 
viz.,  Norwegian  and  Icelandic.     Earliest  literature  of  East-Scandinavian 
of  the  fourtheenth  century  consisting  of  laws.     Runes  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury.   Rich  literature  of  West-Scandinavian  on  Iceland,  colonized  by  Nor- 
wegians, of  the  12th  century  and  earlier.  The  literary  language  of  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  is  East-Scandinavian.  Norwegian  exists  only  in  dia- 
lects.   Icelandic  is  the  official  as  well  as  the  popular  language  of  Iceland. 

III.  WEST  GERMANIC  DIALECTS.     English  was  very  early  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  group,  being  the  language  of  the  early  colonists  in 
England,  who  were   mainly  Frisians,  viz.,  Angles,  Saxons  and   Jutes. 
The  Frisians  emigrated  from  their  old  homes  on  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea  from  the  river  Scheldt  to  the  river  Eider  in  Schleswig.    The  Jutes 
lived  to  the  north  of  them.     This  settlement  continued  during  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries.     In  the  9th  the  Danish  conquest  occurred  and  in  the 
llth  the  great  Norman  conquest,  which  gave  to  English  that  great  influx 
of  Romance  words  and  removed  it  still  more  from  its  cognate  dialects  on 
the   continent.     Literature   beginning  with   the   7th    century.  •  Runes, 
Beowulf,  Caedmon,  etc. 

a.  The  oldest  dialects  are,  1,  Anglian,  incL  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  ; 
'2,  Saxon,  the  chief  is  West-Saxon  ;  3,  Kentish. 

480.  The  Continental  West  Germanic  dialects  are  divided  according  to 
Grimm's  Law.     The  North  and  East-Germanic,  and  English  only  under- 
went the  first  shifting,  that  is,  the  General  Germanic  (Teutonic)  shifting. 
The  continental  dialects  shifted  again,  some  more,  some  less. 
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Classification  of  the  German  Dialects. 

1.  The  Low  (or  NOBTH)  GERMAN  shifted  only  th  >  d,  compare  Engl. 
"  the  "  —  Low  German  "  de  ". 

2.  The  MIDDLE  GERMAN  shifted  much  more. 

3.  The  SOUTH  GERMAN  (OberdeutscK)  shifted  most  of  all. 

a.  "  High  German  "  if  it  is  to  translate  "  Hochdeutsch  "  is  ambiguous, 
since  many  still  make  "  hochdeutsch  "  include  "  Oberdeutsch"  and  "  MU- 
teldeutsch."  Nieder  (low),  Mittel  (middle),  and  Ober  (upper,  south)  refer 
to  the  geography  of  the  country  only. 

481.    I.  THE  Low  GERMAN  DIALECTS. 

1.  Frisian.    Though  the  literature  is  only  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies, the  language  shows  a  stage  at  least  some  300  years  older.     Its 
territory  (see  484)  has  been  largely  encroached  upon  by  Low  Saxon  and 
Prankish.     It  embraces  still  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland  (West 
Frisian);  Oldenburg  and  the  Hanoverian  county  of  Ostfriesland  (East 
Frisian);  North  Sleswic  with  the  islands  off  the  western  Sleswic-Holstein 
coast  (North  Frisian).     But  the  modern  dialects  of  the  region  described 
are  strongly  influenced  by  Low  Saxon. 

2.  Low  Saxon.     Earliest  literature  the  Heliand  of  the  9th  century. 
Territory  very  large. 

Draw  a  line  from  Dfisseldorf  to  Cassel  curving  slightly  southward;  from  Cassel  to 
Quedlinburg  to  Posen  and  to  the  boundary  of  the  empire.  All  that  is  north  of  this, 
except  Frisian  and  Slavic  in  East  Prussia,  is  Low  Saxon.  Two  thirds  of  its  territory 
is  colonial,  however.  The  Slavic  conquests  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  centuries  had  their 
western  limit  in  the  following  lin:? :  Kiel,  halfway  between  Brunswick  and  Magdeburg, 
Naumburg,  Coburg,  Linz,  Klagenfurt.  What  is  east  of  it  is  colonial  for  the  German 
language,  either  for  Low,  Middle,  or  High  German.  About  half  of  Germany  and  three 
fourths  of  Prussia  therefore  are  on  once  Slavic  territory. 

a.  Frisian  and  Low  Saxon  together  are  now  of  ten  called  "  Hattdeutsch,"  which  even 
In  our  day  can  boast  of  a  poet,  Klaus  Groth  (Holstein  dialect),  and  of  such  a  capital 
novelist  as  Fritz  Renter  (Mecklenburg  dialect)  who  died  a  few  years  ago. 

3.  Low  FrankMi.    Literature  :  oldest  the  Lex  SaHca,very  badly  pre- 
served, and  fragments  of  a  translation  of  the  Psalms.    Of  the  12th  century 
the  "  Eineide  "  by  Veldeke,  and  in  the  13th  a  very  rich  literature  in  Hol- 
land and  Brabiint.     Territory :  Holland  (Dutch  crowding  out  Frisian), 
the  northern  half  of  Belgium  (Flemish),  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
Prussian  Rhine  Province.     Dutch  is  now  the  only  Low  German  literary 
language.     Attempts  are  making  to  revive  Flemish. 
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482.  II.  MIDDLE  GERMAH. 

For  this  group  draw  about  the  following  line,  which  will  separate  it  from  the 
South  German  dialects :  From  Nancy  (but  this  is  French)  across  the  frontier  with  a 
curve  north  of  Strassburg  to  Eastatt  in  Baden,  through  Heilbronn  to  Eichstadt,  then 
north  to  Eger,  from  there  directly  eastward,  but  Bohemia  is  Slavic,  of  course. 

Beginning  in  the  west  we  have  then  : 

1.  Middle  Prankish  (according  to  Braune).    Its  territory  consists  chiefly 
of  the  Rhine  Province,  whose  centre  is  Cologne.     Very  little  literature. 

2.  South  Prankish  and  Hessian.     South  and  west  of  1,  and  north  of 
South  German  line.    The  eastern  limit  would  be  a  line  drawn  from 
Oassel  to  Heilbronn.     A  rich  and  old  literature  :  Isidorus  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury.    The  great  gospel  harmony  of  Otfrid  of  Weissenburg.     The  Lud- 
wigslied  and  much  more. 

3.  East  or  High  Prankish.    East  of  2.    Eastern  limit  is  the  S.  G.  line 
from  Eicbstadt  to  Eger  and  a  line  from  Eger  to  Cassel.     Its  old  literary 
centre  was  Fulda.     The  larger  monuments  are  Tatian,  and  Williram's 
paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  about  the  year  900. 

The  next  three  are  almost  entirely  on  colonized  territory,  viz.,  4.  Thu- 
ringian,  north  of  3  and  south  of  the  Low  German  line ;  5.  Upper  Saxon, 
chiefly  the  present  kingdom  of  Saxony  ;  6.  Silesian.  5.  and  6.  are  east 
of  the  rest,  but  do  not  extend  to  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  since  there 
is  a  long  stretch  still  Slavic,  though  with  German  written  language. 
Their  literatures  belong  to  the  M.  H.  G.  period. 

483.  III.  SOUTH  GERMAN. 

The  southern  limit  towards  the  Romance  dialects  would  be,  roughly  speaking,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  eastward  to  Klagenfurt  in  Austria  and  beyond, 
then  directly  north  through  Pressburg  to  Brflnn.  The  eastern  boundary  is  the  Hun- 
garian, the  northeastern  the  Slavic  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

1.  Alemanic,  divided  into :  a.  Alemanic  proper,  covering  Alsace,  the 
larger  part  of  Baden  and  Switzerland.  b.  Suabian,  covering  the  larger 
part  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Suabian  Bavaria.  The  eastern  limit  would  be 
a  line  from  Eichstadt  to  Fiissen.  The  literary  centre  was  St.  Gallen, 
Abundant  literature  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  The  "  Benedictiner 
Regel."  The  Paternoster  and  Credo  of  St.  Gallen.  Vocabularius  St. 
Galli.  Murbach  Hymns.  "  Christ  and  the  Samaritan  woman."  The 
extensive  works  of  Notker. 
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2.  Bavarian- Austrian,  covering  the  larger  part  of  Bavaria  and  non- 
Slavic  Austria.  The  oldest  of  all  Old  H.  G.  is  the  Glossary  of  Kero 
(740);  the  Glossary  of  Hrabanus  Maurus ;  the  so-called  "  Exhurtatio  "  and 
the  poem  Muspilli,  besides  smaller  pieces. 

484.  It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  give  here  a  description  of  the  phonology  of  these  dia- 
lects. Besides  Grimm's  Law  the  long  vowels  and  the  diphthongs  are  the  chief  criteria  for 
their  classification.    Their  territories  have  not  remarkably  changed.   Note  that  Frisian 
has  been  driven  out  of  Holland  by  Dutch  and  in  Germany  it  leads  a  very  precarious 
existence  upon  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  having  been 
crowded  out  by  "  Plattdeutsch."     Low  German  has  also  encroached  upon  Middle 
German  territory  in  northeastern  Germany.    The  only  scientific  description  that  we 
have  of  any  modern  dialect  is  that  by  Winteler  of  the  Kerenzer  dialect  (Swiss- 
Alemanic). 

History  of  German. 

485.  In  point  of  time  we  divide  the  history  both  of  the  lan- 
guage and  of  the  literature  into  three  periods,  viz.,  Old  High- 
German  till  1100;  Middle  High  German  till  1500;  New  High 
German  since  then,  perhaps  better  till  about  1800,  because 
the  literary  language  of  the  18th  century  is  already  taking  on 
an  archaic  character  in  comparison  with  the  language  of  the 
last  fifty  years.     See  487,  3. 

1.  The  literature  of  the  O.  H.  G.  period  is  entirely  dialectic  and  clerical. 
We  have  one  poem,  unfortunately  only  fragmentary,  the  Hildebrantslied, 
that  goes  back  in  matter  and  meter  to  the  period  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity. 

2.  There  has  been  much  contention,  whether  there  was  a  standard 
written  language  in  the  M.  H.  G.  period.   Lachmann  and  his  school  main- 
tain that  there  was  and  that  it  died  out  with  the  decay  of  literature  in 
the  14th  century.     But  the  opinion   is  losing  ground.    The  reasons 
against  are  well   stated  in  Paul's  "  Gab  es  eine  mittelhochdeutscho 
Sehriftsprache?  "  The  literature  was  mainly  lyrical  and  epic.    Its  climax 
falls  in  the  12th  century.    The  chief  differences  between  the  O.  and  M. 
II.  G.  periods  are  :  1,  the  spread  of  umlaut ;  2,  the  weathering  of  unac- 
cented and  inflectional  vowels  to  mere  e. 

486.  With  the  N-.  H.  G.  period  begins  the  written  language  that  became   \ 
not  suddenly,  but  gradually  the  standard  literary  language  of  Germany.    I 
In  phonology  it  agrees  with  that  of  the  East  Prankish  dialect,  which  is 
the  M.  G.  dialect  that  is  most  closely  related  to  S.  G.     Its  territory  was  in 
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the  very  centre  of  Germany.   Both  this  position  and  this  relationship  are 
two  elements  that  help  to  account  for  its  spread. 

1.  From  this  same  centre  started  the  Reformation.    Luther's  share  in 
the  establishment  of  the  written  language  is  generally  not  well  stated  and 
even  overrated.    Fourteen  translations  of  the  Bible  had  been  published  up 
to  1518  in  H.  G.  alone,  made  from  the  Vulgate.    The  language  was  based 
upon  the  " Kanzleisprache,"  i.  e.,  the  "official"  language  in  which  em- 
peror and  princes  published  decrees  and  laws  and  in  which  all  govern- 
ment business  was  transacted. 

2.  There  were  at  first  several  of  these  "Kanzleisprachen,"  differing  more 
or  less.     We  find  traces  of  them  as  early  as  the  14th  century.     Those  of 
Austria,  Bohemia  and  Saxony  were  first  amalgamated.     It  was  this  lan- 
guage that  Luther  used  in  his  Bible  translation,  moulded  by  him,  of 
course,  as  every  man  of  genius  will  mould  his  mother-tongue.    Luther,  by 
birth  a  Middle  German,  had  come  in  contact  with  people  of  all  stations, 
speaking  Low  and  South  German.    No  Bible,  the  circumstances  being  the 
same,  translated  into  strict  South  German  would  and  could  have  been 
accepted  by  North  Germany.     Again  Luther  had  sprung  from  among 
the  people  and  had  a  most  hearty  appreciation  of  folk-lore  and  all  that  is 
"  volkstiimh'ch,"  of  proverbs,  saws  and  songs.     This  made  him  a  trans- 
lator for  the  people.     The  proverbs  of  Solomon  and  the  psalms  are  with- 
out doubt  the  most  taking  portions  of  his  translation. 

487.  The  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was  one  roused  from  the  lethargy 
of  the  preceding  centuries  and  ready  for  something  new.  Luther's  New 
Testament  appeared  in  1522,  the  whole  Bible  in  1534.  Besides  the 
Bible  the  catechism,  hymns,  sermons  and  the  numerous  polemical 
pamphlets  were  written  and  read  in  the  new  language.  With  the 
Reformation  began  also  the  public  school  ("volksschule")  and  the  first 
grammars  and  "  formeJbucher  "  appeared,  written  often  by  the  lawyers, 
who,  of  course,  favored  the  "  Kanzleisprache."  But  last  and  foremost  of 
all  the  invention  of  printing,  some  fifty  years  before  the  Reformation, 
made  a  common  language  possible. 

1.  The  clerks  would  write  and  spell  as  they  spoke,  i.e.,  according  to  their 
own  dialect.  Printing  brought  about  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  orthog- 
raphy. It  spread  the  language  to  the  most  different  parts  of  the  country. 
About  the  year  1600, books  were  already  cheap  in  comparison  to  the  costly 
manuscripts.  In  1523  a  Bible  was  printed  at  Bale,  which  had  as  appendix 
a  sort  of  dictionary  explaining  the  terms  unfamiliar  to  the  Swiss. 
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2.  The  struggle  of  the  new  language  was  hardest  in  Switzerland.    Both 
Catholic  and  Calvinist  objected  to  a  Lutheran  language.     In  North  Ger- 
many it  was  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  North  became  Protestant 
en  masse.   Yet  hymns  were  printed  there  in  Low  German  for  a  long  time. 
In  the  17th  century  High  German  preachers  came  to  the  North.      But 
through  printing  the  writings  of  one  man  exercise  a  great  influence  upon 
the  speech  of  his  readers.    Printing  in  fact  has  introduced  into  the  de- 
velopment of  language  a  certain  stiff,  artificial  element  that  the  written, 
and  especially  the  unwritten,  dialects  do  not  have.   The  printed  language 
has  more  of  a  fixed,  stereotyped  character  than  dialect.     But  on  the  other 
hand  we  must  remember  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  not  the 
language.     They  are  only  contrivances  that  represent  speech  very  im- 
perfectly, contrivances  invented  several  thousand  years  ago,  which  we 
try  to  apply  now  to  that  most  subtile  institution — language,  that  has 
been  changing  and  developing  ever  since. 

3.  The  language  of  the  19th  century  differs  not  a  little  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  16th.  The  differences  in  forms  and  functions  have  been  treated 
to  some  extent  in  Part  I.    The  17th  century  is  a  dark  gloomy  page  in  the 
history  of  Germany  and  almost  a  blank  in  its  literature.    In  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  classical  period.     Until 
then  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  there  was  a  large  number  of  foreign  words  both  in  the  written 
and  spoken  languages  that  were  never  assimilated,  but  driven  out  again 
by  a  school  of  literary  men  that  started  a  revival  of  the  love  of  old 
Gennan. 

The  following  are  tlie  more  important  and  far-reaching  sound- 
changes  in  the  transition  from  M.  H.  G.  to  N.  H.  G. 

488.    A.  VOWELS. 

1.  The  further  spread  of  umlaut  by  analogy  (levelling). 

Ex. :  as  a  sign  of  the  plural,  see  48;  in  derivatives  as  in:  glaubtg,  »ater* 
lid),  britberlid),  23riibcrcf>cn,  £od)terlein  ;  in  long-stemmed  weak  verbs  as  in : 
Ijoren,  Ijortc,  ge^ort  <  hceren,  horte,  gehorit  —  gehCrter  (see  455,  2). 

2.  The  lengthening  of  short  accented  stem-vowels  in  the 
open  syllable,  and  of  a  and  e  before  r,  rt,  rd.    To  this  process 
the  largest  number  of  the  present  long  vowels  is  due. 
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Ex.:  23ogel,  $of  —  $ofe3;  gebaren  (  <  bern),  gewd'b,ten,  leben,  weben,  fefyen; 
$a6,n  —  Cxi^neS  ;  SHjiir,  mir,  rotr,  er,  ber  (demonstrative),  bar  (but  b5rfu§)  ;  &erb, 
toerbe,  ioert,  jart,  33art.  Ur  in  the  sense  of  "great  "  as  in  :  Urgrofjoater,  othej-- 
wise  short  or  long  :  Urlaub,  Urfprung,  but  Urttil  is  always  short,  -art  and 
-arj  are  unsettled  still.  Compare  4?5rj,  2B5rje. 

a.  The  short  vowel  is  retained  before  more  than  one  consonant  and  in 
a  closed  syllable,  except  before  r  (rt,  rd).  Ex.:  fyoffen,  toft,  remtett,  &ecfe, 
teoHett,  fafi,  etc.,  but  mir,  ttrir,  as  above. 

6.  This  point  of  N.  H.  G.  phonology  is  by  no  means  all  cleared  up.  Paul  is  the  only 
one  that  has  thrown  any  light  upon  it.  See  P.  and  B.  Beitrftge,  VII.  p.  101-.  When 
through  inflectional  endings  the  stem-vowel  is  now  in  an  open,  now  iu  a  closed  sylla- 
ble, the  standard  pronunciation  demands  levelling  in  favor  of  the  long  vowel  of  the  open 
syllable.  For  instance,  bag  ©lag,  ©lafeg,  ©lafe,  ©lag,  ©lafcr,  all  with  long  stem-vowels. 
In  N.  G.,  however,  ©lag,  ®ra§,  Stag,  Sob,  (N.  and  A.  sg.),  are  always  short  according  to 
the  law  of  short  vowel  in  a  closed  syllable.  N.  and  S.  G.  agree  in  the  levelling  between 
the  sg.  and  pL  pret,  of  ablaut-series,  IV.  and  V.  in  favor  of  the  long  vowel  of  the  plural, 
e.  g.,  ga&—  gaben,  fal)—  •  fafycn. 

c.  This  principle  may  be  stated  in  another  way  :  N.  H.  G.  makes  a  M. 
H.  G.  accented  syllable  containing  a  short  vowel  long,  either  by  length- 
ening the  vowel  or  by  lengthening,  i.e.,  "doubling,"  the  consonant,  par- 
ticularly if  that  consonant  be  t  or  m,  and  if  a  single  consonant  is  followed 
by  er,  el,  en. 

Ex.:  <Statte,  <Sittc,  fommenf  ©emitter,  SEBetter;  in  the  pret.  and  past  part,  of 
the  I.  and  II.  ablaut-series  :  fitynitt  —  gefd)tutten,  fott  —  gefotten.  This  change 
began  in  the  M.  H.  G.  period,  starting  from  L.  G.  it  spread  over  M.  and 
over  S.  G.  as  late  as  the  16th  century. 

3.  Long  accented  vowels  are  shortened  before  more  than 
one  consonant. 

a.  This  process  is  not  far-reaching,  but  includes  also  the  long  vowels 
sub  4,  that  have  sprung  from  diphthongs.  It  started  with  the  M.  G 
dialects. 

Ex.:  ed)t  L.  G.,  see  493,  4,  <  Shaft;  badjte,  brac^te  (see  454,  3).  Slcfyt  < 
ahte  ;  $err,  tyerrfdjen;  fjorc^en  ;  ftng,  $Uu$,  gtttg  <  fietic,  hienc,  gienc;  »ier  in 
the  compounds  atcrjeljn,  -jig,  snertel,  etc.,  STOutter  <  muoter. 

4  The  simplification  of  the  diphthongs  ie  >  I,  still  spelt 
ie  ;  no  >  ii  ;  ue  >  ii  long. 

Examples  very  numerous  :  Slut  <  Uuot;  2ttut  <  muot;  ®ute  <  guete; 
fug  <  me^e;  fii&mt  <  viieren;  blityen  <  bluejen  ;  lieb;  tief;  always  in  the 
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preterit  of  Class  VII.  and  in  the  present  of  Class  II.,  viz.,  net,  ftcl,  bitten, 
fteben,  but  see  3. 

a.  This  also  is  a  M.  Q.  feature  that  was  fixed  upon  the  "  Schriftsprache," 
showing  itself  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  The  S.  G.  dialects  do  not 
know  it  yet  (see  Hart's  OoetJie's  Prose,  p.  40,  bottom). 

5.  The  diphthongization  of  the  long  vowels  i,  u,  iu 
(whether  <  G.  T.  eu  or  umlaut  of  u,  value  ii  long)  >  ei,  ait, 
eu  (ait),  respectively. 

Ex.:  brct  <  drt,  SEBeib  <  <uftp ;  ei  in  the  present  of  the  I.  Class;  laut  < 
Iftt;  £aut  <  hilt;  ©ait  <  s&;  $dufer  <  hiusir  <  Ms;  2J?dufe  <miuse  < 
mils;  Xrcue  <  triuwe;  eudj  <  inch;  Ceucfyte  <  liuhte;  er  beut  <  biutet.  The 
Eng.  cognates,  e.  g.,  the  verbs  of  the  I.  Class  write  —  wrote,  shine  —  shone, 
loud,  hide  ( <  Ags.  hyd),  sow/house,  mouse  —  mice  show  that  a  similar 
diphthongization  of  long  i  and  a  has  taken  place,  o  in  wrote,  shone 

<  Ags.  d  <  ai  corresponds  to  the  old  diphthong,  M.  H.  G.  ei  as  in 
schein,  reiz,  etc.    Modern  German  ei  therefore  goes  back  to  i  in  Beirut  < 
hirat ;  to  ei  in  fcfjeiben  <  scheiden;  at  always  goes  back  to  ei,  ai  as  in  2Wat, 
flaifcr.   au  <  u  in  £au3  <  hits;  but  <  ou  in  laufen  <  loufen;  au  (eu)  <  iu  < 
u  by  umlaut,  in  |mufer  <  hiusir  <  h&s  ;  but  eu  <  iu  (eu)  in  8eute  <  liute, 
fyeulen  <  hiulen  ;  and  another  eu  <  ou  umlaut  of  ou  ( <  au)  in  Sfreube  < 
vrvude  ( <  *frauwida),  beugen  <  bougen  <  bougen  ( <  *baugjan,  ablauts.  II.). 

a.  This  is  a  S.G.  feature,  especially  Bavarian,  in  which  dialect  it  started 
about  1200.  It  spread  over  East  Prankish  and  Upper  Saxon  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries  and  latest  over  Suabian.  All  the  other  dialects  whether  L., 
M.  or  S.  G.  do  not  know  this  change.  "  House  "  is  still  "  hUs  "  in  Bremen 
and  in  Bale.  The  new  diphthongs  are  still  kept  apart  from  the  old  ones 
in  dialect,  but  the  standard  spoken  language  recognizes  no  difference. 

489.  The  following  changes  do  not  affect  very  many  words.  They  are 
mostly  S.  G.  features  and  though  quite  old,  the  standard  and  the  common 
spoken  language  do  not  agree  upon  all  words.  The  former  favors  c  and 
i,  the  latter  5  and  ii. 

•  1.  e,  S  >  6  in  crgofecn  (Classics  still  crgefecn),  $i>fle,  Soffel,  Come,  jroolf  (stand- 
ard jwelfV  fdjnwen  and  a  few  others.     Rarely  e,  e  >  o  or  u  after  n>:  woflen 

<  wellen  ;  roofyl  <  wSla;  fommen  <  qiiSman.    This  is  as  old  as  O.  H.  G., 
however. 

2.  i  >  it  in  £ulfe  —  $tlfe ;  fpritfcen  —  fortfecn;  wurbtg;  wufitc;  ©prtd&roort  — 
@Vrud)»ott.  i  <  it  in  wirfcn  +  work  and  ft iffen,  but  also  still  Jf  uffen  +  cushion. 
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3.  a  >  5,  Dbmnadjt,  folk-etymology  for  Db,mad)t  <  dmaht ;  »o  <  w&  ;  ob,  ne 

<  dne;  Sftonat  <  manSt;  and  £>ob,Ie  <  tah.de.    Compare  SEBafm  and  $r<j* 
wobn. 

4.  Both  S.  and  M.  G.  is  u  >  o,  it  >  6,  regularly  before  modern  mm, 
nn  and  n  +  any  other  cons,  but  see  125, 1. 

Ex.:  Past  part,  and  pret.  subj.  of  Class  IIT.,  3.;  SBcnne  <  icunne;  fromm 

<  vrum  ;  fonber  <  junbcr  ;  umjonft  <  umbesus  ;   <3o§n  <  sun.      Compare 
S3rcnn  (poetic),  but  Sritnrten  (why  u  is  not  clear) ;  3J?6ndj  <  miinich 

5.  Before  palatal  g,  d)  e  >  i.     By  this  -tg  and  -id)  have  become  the 
only  suffixes  instead  of  0.  and  M.  H.  G.  ec,  ac,  ech,  ach,  see  509. 

Ex.:  $itttd)  <  fettach;  $ramd)  <  kranech,  O.  H.  G.  chranuh ;  fertig  < 
vertec;  $onig  <  Jumec. 

490.    B.  CONSONANTS. 

1.  The  spread  of  fdj  for  f  before  I,  m,  it,  and  ro. 

Ex.:  <£d)Iaf  <  sldf,  +  sleep;  <Sd)leim  <  slim  +  slime;  ©djmeer  < 
smer ;  fdjmetpen  <  smtyen,  +  smite;  <3d)nee  <  sne,  +  snow;  (S^nepfe  < 
snepfe,  +  snipe;  <Sc^»et§  <  sweif  +  sweat;  fcfjroimmert  <  smmmen,  + 
swim.  The  Eng.  cognates  still  show  old  s. 

a.  This  is  a  S.  G.  feature,  starting  in  the  15th  century  and  extending 
over  the  M.  G.  and  the  colonized  eastern  L.  G.  dialects  (Paul).  In  the 
16th  fof)  was  substituted  for  f  after  r  in  a  few  words  and  later  still  in 
initial  fp,  ft. 

All  these  fcfy's  are  recognized  by  the  standard  pronunciation,  but  the  S.  and  M.  G. 
dialects  know  almost  no  limit  in  the  use  of  f$.  M.  G.  dialects  substitute  it  even  for 
it),  viz.,  miidj  for  mt$.  See  391, 1. 

6.  <S  >  fd)  also  after  r,  e.g.,  &irfd)  <  fo'r^  +  hart,  £trf*e<  Jdrse  +  cherry, 
berrfdjen  <  hersen.     Since  fd)p,  fd)t  are  not  recognized  in  the  spelling  of 
initial  fp,  ft,  Eng.  st,  sp,  and  G.  ft,  fp  correspond  :    ©tabt,  ©tatt,  ©tatte  < 
stat,  +  stead  ;  ©ptcjj  <  spi!>  +  spit. 

c.  This  fdj  for  f  is  not  a  phonetic  change  as  is  generally  taken  for  granted.  In  the 
transition  from  O.  >  M.  H.  G.  sc  had  become  sch  first  before  the  front  vowels,  then 
before  all  the  vowels  and  theu  before  r.  sc>  sch  before  a  palatal  vowel  is  a  phonetic 
transition  called  palatalization  due  to  the  following  vowel  and  attended  by  loosening 
of  the  contact,  and  is  known  in  Eng.  and  the  Romance  dialects  as  well.  See  Ellis' 
Early  Eng.  Pronunciation,  p.  11M-.  The  transition-sound  was  no  doubt  the  present 
Westphalian  sjh,  a  double  sound.  At  first  only  sc  >  sch  in  the  above  order,  and  not 
8  >  sch.  The  links  were  sk  +  pal.  vow jl  >  skj  >  sjh  >  sh. 
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d.  Before  vowels  and  r  G.  fdj  corresponds  to  Eng.  sh,  e.  g.,  <5d)iff+ship  ; 
©djam  -f  shame  ;  f(I>6n  +  sheen  ;  <5d)rot  +  shread,  shroud  ;  ©djrein  + 
shrine.  When  Eng.  sc,  sk  corresponds  to  G.  fd),  ff,  there  is  something 
wrong,  due  generally  to  foreign  origin  or  influence,  in  one  or  the  other. 
Compare  <5d)itle  +  school  ;  <Sd)aum  +  scum  (Norse)  ;  Sanbfdjaft  +  land- 
scape (D.)  ;  ©fanba'l  +  scandal  (Fr.). 

2.  $  (<  z  <  t,  see  414,  1)  >  s,  written  f,  3,  f[,  fj. 

This  is  a  S.  G.  feature,  beginning  with  final  %  in  the  13th  century, 
spreading  over  M.  G.  L.  G.  still  like  Eng.;  notice  the  cognates.  Ex.: 
tt>a3  <  wa$  +  what  ;  au3  <  flq  +  out  ;  SBaffer  <  wa^er  +  water  ;  33infe 
<  bin?,  +  bentgrass.  Examples  very  numerous. 

3.  d)  =  kh  (<  old  ch,  cell  and  medial  h)  has  become  jh 
after  front-vowels  and  after  r,  1,  and  n.     See  375. 

This  transition  is  not  shared  by  S.  G.  The  Eng.  cognates  show  k  or 
silent  gh  for  I.-E.  k:  nid)t  <  niht  (=  nikht)  +  not,  nought  ;  2Bid)t  <  wiht 
+  wight. 

a,  d)  before  s  in  the  same  syllable  >  ks,  the  same  in  Eng.  as 
early  as  Anglo-Saxon. 


Ex.:  gud)3  <fuhs  +  fox  ;  33itd)3  <  buhs-boum,  +  box;  fedjS  <  sehs  + 
six  ;  2ldjfe  <  ahse,  +  axle  ;  Slxt  <  acchus  +  axe  (t  is  excrescent). 

6.  Medial  f)  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  is  silent  now,  fefyen,  fte$  —  ft,  but  d) 
still  in  ®eftd)t;  fleitcfyt  —  piemen;  tyodj  —  ^o^er;  rau<^  still  in  SRaudjroerf,  furs, 
—  rau^;  fcfjma^en  —  <Scf)mad). 

4  mb  >  mm,  Eng.  still  mb:  2amm  <  lamp  —  lambes  +  lamb  ;  Summer 
<  kumber,  +  to  cumber. 

5.  m  —  n,  Eng.  still  m.     SBefen  <  besem  +  besom  ;  gaben  <  fadem  + 
fathom. 

6.  w  <  bh,  the  labio-labial  bh  has  become  labio-dental  v  in  the  standard- 
pronunciation  ;  it  has  disappeared  after  ou,  iu  (now  au,  eu);  in  a  few  cases 
aw  >  au  ;  after  1  and  r  it  became  b,  beginning  in  the  14th  century.   Eng. 
cognates  show  a  vowel  -f  some  silent  letter. 

Ex.:  ncu  <  niuwe,  +  new;  fcfmuen  <  nchouwen  +  show;  grau  <  grd  — 
grdwes,  +  gray  ;  Olau  <  Ud  —  bldwes  +  blue,  due  to  Fr.  bleu.  ®erbm  < 
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garwen,  +  yare ;  <3djtt>aH>e  <  swalwe,  +  swallow;  -Jlar&e,  a  scar  <  nance, 
+  narrow,  lit.  "  contracted  surface  ; "  gelfo  <  gel  —  gelwes,  +  yellow. 
Some  cases  show  doublets  due  to  levelling  in  favor  of  the  uninflected 
form :  fa§l  —  fal&  <  ml  —  values  +  fallow  ;  ©pcr-Ung  +  sparrow  — 
©Berber  <  spancaere  +  sparrow-hawk. 

491.  1.  Other  transitions  are  not  general  enough  to  deserve  special  mention.    It 
is  important  to  distinguish  real  phonetic  transitions  and  differences  between  the  t\vo 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  language  due  to  levelling  and  analogy.    The  latter  have 
been  frequently  treated  in  the  comments  upon  the  various  inflections.    See  the  lev- 
elling in  the  declension  of  fern,  nouns,  433;  between  sg.  and  pi.  pret.,  460. 

2.  The  disappearance  of  sounds  by  contraction  ought  also  to  be  con- 
sidered, e.g.,  of  j  for  which  a  merely  orthographical  Ij  has  been  substituted 
(see  363,  2)  or  of  e  in  3.  pers.  sg.  pres.  of  strong  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in 
t  as  fdjilt  <  schiltet.  Examples  of  new  sounds  are  e  between  i,  uo,  u  and 
r  as  in  Srauer  <  ti^Lre,  ©eter  <  gir  ;  of  t  (b)  after  final  n  and  s  as  in  jemanb 
<  ieman,  dgentltd)  <  eigenlfohe,  Db|l  <  obe$,  2Ijt  <  ackes. 

The  German  word-stock. 

492.  The  following  sources  have  furnished  words  and  forms  older 
than  any  occurring  in  the  literatures  ; 

1.  Runes,  e.g.,  the  famous  inscription  on  the  golden  horn,  which  reads 
ek  Mewagastiz  holtingaz  horna  tawido  =  I,  Hlewagastiz  (=  lee-host  ?)  of 
Holstein,  made  (the)  horn. 

2.  The  words  borrowed  by  Fins  and  Laplanders  before  the  race-mi- 
grations, when  the  latter  were  in  contact  with  the  Scandinavians,  the 
former  with  the  Goths  in  the  South,  e.  g.,  "  kunungas,"  "  king." 

3.  Words  and  proper  names  occurring  in  Latin  and  Greek  authors, 
e.g.,  the  name  "  Teutones"  would  seem  to  go  back  to  a  period  before 
Grimm's  Law  (see  Kluge's  dictionary)  ;  glesum  =  amber,  Ags.  glare,  + 
glass  in  all  Germanic  dialects;  "dices"  in  Caesar  =  meaning  "  elk,"  O. 
H.  G.  elch,  Ags.  eolch  ;  modern  Eng.  "  elk  "  is  reimported  from  Norse. 

4.  German  has  a  much  larger  Germanic  word-stock  than  Middle  and 
modern  English,  because  through  the  Norman  conquest  the  Komance 
was  engrafted  upon  old  English  and  so  many  old  English  (Germanic) 
words  died  out.    But  compare  the  couplets  calf  —  veal ;  deer  —  venison ; 
sow,  swine  —  pork  ;  hunt  —  chase. 
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a.  German,  never  having  had  to  accept  such  a  large  foreign  element,  has  treated 
foreign  words  very  stepmotherly.  English  welcomes  every  stranger,  at  least  our 
large  dictionaries  do,  which  contain  as  much  as  ten  per  centum  of  words  that  are 
no  more  English  than  they  are  German.  A  German,  seeing  such  a  dictionary  with 
colored  flags,  steam-engines,  animals,  and  what  not,  takes  it  for  an  encyclopedia.  In 
German  a  foreign  word  has  to  undergo  a  long  period  of  probation  before  it  is  accepted 
in  the  language  and  hi  the  dictionary.  Foreign  words  are  collected  mostly  in  the 
"Fremdwdrterbuch"  I.  e.,  Dictionary  of  foreign  words. 

493.  The  first  larger  influx  of  foreign  words  into  German  came 
through  contact  with  Roman  civilization,  e.g.,  ©trajse,  9)fafyl»  $cife»  $ud)e, 
$ette,  SKunje,  5Mer,  Srenfler  5  the  second  through  Christianization  :  $trd)e, 
fafM'en,  $reuj,  Sngel,  spriefter,  3>fcffe,  prebigen,  and  a  great  many  others. 
These  and  other  foreign  words  of  the  O.  H.  G.  period  were  quite 
thoroughly  Germanized.  They  took  part  in  the  shifting  then  going  on 
and  their  accent  was  put  upon  the  stem-syllable. 

1.  In  later  O.  H.  G.  and  in  M.  H.  G.  the  chief  source,  from  which  foreign 
words  came,  were  the  crusades  and  the  institution  of  chivalry  ;  in  later 
M.  H.  G.  and  early  N.  H.  G.,  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  thirty  years 
war,  e.g.,  3>ala'(l,  Slinte,  £ourm'er,  J^ron;  in  fact  all  older  nouns  in  -ie'r  and 
verbs  in  -it'ren.     Schiller's  Wallenstein  has  many  foreign  words,  e.  g., 
Slrmbruft;  ntalebei'en;  Cantor,  3)ul»er,  9)ult. 

2.  In  the  last  200  years  Germans  have  taken  up,  as  all  nations  have  done, 
a  large  number  of  words  from  Greek,  Latin  and  the  Romance  languages, 
words  which  the  progress  of  civilization  calls  for.  But  beginning  with  the 
M.  H.  G.  period  German  has  not  been  able  to  change  the  foreign  accent, 
e.g.,  the  verbs  in  -te'ren,  even  when  this  ending  is  added  to  German  words  as 
$ofleren,ftoljieren,$a«f!eren;  SWelobet'  or-bte',  SBaflet',  SBatatuVn,  33afla'bf,S3alfo'n, 
spafie'te  ;  the  many  nouns  in  -tc'.   Compare  English  which  changed  in  its 
middle  period  the  accent  of  nearly  all  Norman-French  words,  e.g., 
reason,  season,  melancholy.     Later  te'legraph,  but  German 


a.  There  has  sprung  np  since  1870  a  tendency  in  high  official  circles  to  banish  foreign 
words,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  much  success.  The  military  system  uses  hun- 
dreds of  them  still. 

•  The  Postmaster-General  of  the  German  empire  objected  to  Stelep^o'n,  because  he 
could  not  decide  upon  the  gender,  and  BO  ,,$ernfpre($cr"  was  made  the  official  word.  A 
letter  to  be  called  for  must  have  on  it  ,,5pofllagernb,"  not  "  poste  restante  "  as  formerly. 

3.  One  more  large  source  of  borrowed  words  has  to  be  mentioned 
which  began  as  early  as  the  15th  century,  viz.,  Low  German  and  Dutch 
(also  English).  All  words  that  contain  "  p,"  for  instance,  must  be  either 
foreign  (9>appelf  $ant!)cr)  or  non-High-German,  because  there  can  be  no  p 
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in  H.  G.  (see  4O9,  2).     If  the  words  do  not  come  directly  from  Low 
German,  they  have  been  influenced  by  it  and  taken  L.  G.  form. 

Ex.:  puffen,  pujlett,  $Po<fe,  3)0(1,  ghtt,  splunber,  SBappeiu    Words  in   gg, 
@gge,  9togge,  glagge,  Sagger,  fiugge. 


4.  Notice  the  many  shipping  terms  :  ^lagge,  Sorb,  Scot,  ©priet,  2efl, 
SBratf,  ©tesen  (»  =  ID).  Words  in  -djt  for  ft,  e.g.,  fad)t,  H.  G.  fanft  ;  ©djadjt, 
H.  G.  ©$aft;  ©d)lud)t  for  ©djluft.  The  ending  -djen  is  Low  and  M.  German  ; 
-lein,  South  German,  gett  for  feijt  is  L.  G. 

494.  A  small  group  of  words  was  introduced  twice,  but  at  different 
periods,  e.g.,  9)fal$  (0.  H.  G.),  9)ala'|1  (M.  H.  G.)<palatium,  but  see  Kluge's 
Diet.  Surge  (O.  H.  G.),  Sartfdje  (M.  H.  G.)  +  Eng.  target  <  V.  L.  targia  (if 
this  is  not  originally  German  and  belongs  to  the  next  group).  SKelobei  was 
really  borrowed,  2Mobie  is  a  later  doublet  after  the  many  nouns  in  -te. 
^c^len  +  to  fail,  fattteren,  to  fail  (in  business)  <  F.faillir. 

1.  Compare  Eng.  frail  and  fragile  ;   quite  —  quiet  ;    exploit  —  ex- 
plicite.     Many  originally  German  words,  adopted  by  another  language, 
are  borrowed  again  in  a  foreign  form  :    SBagen  —  SSaggon  +  Eng.  wain 
—  wagon;  ©pion  <  fpd'fyen  —  German  Spacer;  33wouaf  <  Hwacht,  SSciwadjt  ; 
trie  ©arbe,  bte  ©arberok  +  guard,  +  wardrobe  <  warta,  warten  —  bte  SBarte, 
ber  SBart  +  ward  ;    <Stu(f  <  Ital.  stucco  and  this  from  G.  ©tiitf  ,  O.  H.  G. 
stucchi. 

2.  Besides  isolated  and  obscure  German  words  a  large  number  of  for- 
eign words  are  exposed  to  "  folk-etymology,"  because  they  are  not  under- 
stood.    These  have  been  collected  by  Andresen  in  his  "  deutsche  Volks- 
etymologie."    (See  also  Palmer's  Folk-etymology).     £ebertci)  <  L.  hede- 
racea,  ground-ivy.   Slbenteuer  (archaic  spelling  even  Slbenbteiter),  <  M.  H.  G. 
aventiure  <  Rom.  aventure. 

3.  SMelfrajj,  wolverine  <  Norse  j^^/ress=moutain  -bear,  as  if  it  were  a 
great  eater  ;  ©imbflut  as  if  from  ©iinbe  and  glut,  "  the  flood  that  came  on 
account  of  sin,"  but  it  is  from  ©in  —  meaning  "  ever,"  "  universal"  as  in 
©ingritn,  evergreen.    Seitmunbas  if  it  meant  »8ugenmunb"  or  »8eutemiinb,"  but 
<  hliumunt,  Mium,  in  which  -mvnt  is  suffix,  "  hliu"  <  the  same  root  as 
laut,  loud  +  Gr.  «Wu.     See  3ftaitlwurf,  400.     Compare  Eng.  causeway  < 
O.  Fr.  cliaucie  <  L.  calciatam  (viam)  ;   country-dance  <  counter-dance, 
Fr.  contredanse. 

Hundreds  of  examples  will  be  found  in  Andresen  and  Palmer's  collections.  The 
words  in  494,  494,  1,  have  never  been  collected. 
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D.    WORDFORMATION. 

This  chapter  does  not  contain  a  complete  German  etymology.  It  aims  merely  at 
giving  a  brief,  practical  survey  of  the  derivation  of  German  words  for  students  who 
know  a  little  English  and  Latin.  A  knowledge  of  the  older  forms  of  some  Germanic 
dialects  cannot  be  expected  from  the  student.  For  practical  reasons  only,  the  follow- 
ing subdivisions  of  the  chapter  are  made. 

495.  We  may  distinguish  four  ways  of  forming  and  deriv- 
ing words : 

t.  By  ablaut  without  derivative  suffix,  see  496,  1,  3. 

2.  By  suffixing  some  element  which  was  once  perhaps  an 
independent  word. 

3.  By  prefixing  such  element. 

4.  By  composition  of  independent  words. 

496.  The  pronouns  have  roots  peculiar  to  themselves  and  many  adverbs  are  formed 
from  the  pronominal  roots.    Nouns  (that  is,  substantives  and  adjectives)  and  verbs 
had  probably  the  same  roots,  though  it  is  customary  to  speak,  in  contrast  to  pronomi- 
nal roots,  only  of  verbal  roots,  from  which  nouns  were  formed  later.    We  count  as 
primitive  all  strong  verbs  and  those  nouns  which  have  no  apparent  derivative  suffix. 
From  a  Vb'xnd',  in  which  x  represents  the  vowel,  that  is  to  appear  according  to  the 
various  ablaut-grades,  both  nouns  and  verbs  were  formed.    In  G.  T  this  root  would 
be  bxnd.    It  furnished  binden,  band,  gebunden,  baa  SJant,  ber  93unb,  ber  SBanb,  bo8 
S3unb  (for  93unbel).    Both  nouns  and  verbs  had  their  stem-suffixes,  of  course.    These 
made  them  into  words.    Roots  are  to  the  etymologist  what  x,  y,  z  are  to  the  mathe- 
matician.   They  are  something  unreal  and  abstracted  from  the  actual  phenomena  of 
languages.    No  one  ever  spoke  in  roots.    In  a  word,  we  distinguish  the  stem  and  the 
Inflections.    The  stem  minus  the  stem-Buffi*  is  the  root.     Of  every  root,  noun  and 
strong  verb  are  not  now  extant,  for  instance,  Itcb,  'Hob,  but  weak  verbs  by  means  of 
the  suffix  jo—je,  were  formed  from  the  same  root,  I.  E.   Vtoih',  G.  T.   flxub,  «.  g.^ 
(g)Iauben,  loben.    x  appears  as  *— i  in  Iic6,  Clebe  <  lioba,  *Kub-  ;  as  a  In  (g)tauben,  (cr)Iau 
ten  ;  it  disappears  In  806,  loben,  the  weakest  or  zero  stage  of  ablaut.    See  394. 

1.  Formed  by  ablaut  alone,  we  consider  strong  verbs,  nouns  of  the  same  roots  and 
nouns  from  roots  that  may  have  no  strong  verb  extant. 

2.  The  stem-suffix  may  have  been  o  Jo,  J,  tt,  djd  (fern.),  etc.    We  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  Jo-stems  as  derivatives  because  they  suffered  umlaut,  e.g.,  SBiirgc,  Wef$u|. 
There  it?  some  reason  for  this  because  jo,  jd,  wo,  wd  are  not  primary  stem-suffixes,  but 
for  our  purposes  there  is  no  harm  in  confounding  the  primary  aid  secondary  suffixes. 
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3.  Examples  of  the  derivation  of  verbs  and  of  substantives  by  ablaut 
alone. 

I.  ablaut-series:  teipen,  ber  $ij?;  rei$,  9?eib.  II.:  fcfjliegen,  bad  ©ctylog, 
ber  ©djlujj;  rriefen,  ber  Sropf,  bte  Iraufe;  bad  2od),  bte  Slide.  III.:  fc&wmmen, 
ber  (Scfywannn,  ber  (Suntpf  (?),  bie  <3c(>tt>emme;  ber  <S<J)lunb,  ber  0Ung.  IV.:  krgen, 
ber  33erg,  bie  S3urg,  ber  Surge  ;  flatten,  fdjeflen,  ber  <S$afl.  V.:  ge&en,  bie  ®abe 
(rather  geba),  gek  or  gobe  (adj.).  VI.:  graben,  bad  ©ra&,  bie  ©ritbe;  idj  mu§, 
ber  £a$n,  bad  $ul>n. 

To  the  G.  T.  a  —  6  series  :  t$un,  get^an,  bie  3.^at.    See  476, 2. 

Derivation  of  Substantives 

497.  Derived  by  a  late  ablaut,  also  directly  from  a  weak 
verb. 

Ex.:  2)er  @$unb  <  fcfyinben,  =  refuse ;  ber  Sefe^l  <  befe^Ien;  ber  ^anbel  < 
^anbeln  ;  bad  Dpfer  <opfern  ;  ber  Slrger  <  drgern.  Feminines  in  -e  :  bie 
SBinbe  +  windlass  <  roinben;  bie  gafyre  +  ferry  <  vern  <  faran. 

498.  DERIVATION  BY  VOWEL-SUFFIXES: 

1.  e  <  i  formed  from  adjectives,  all  feminine,  e.g.,  ®rof?e  <  gro§;  &i>fye 
<  ^oc^  ;   @d)one  <  f^onj;   33cilbe  <  6alb  (now  only  adverb) ;  ®ute  <  gut  — 
guotl  <  guot.    i  produced  umlaut. 

2.  e  <  i  <  jo  &irte  < 


3.  et  <  ie  <  Romance    ie,   ia,   always  with   chief-stress 
upon  it,  at  first  only  in  foreign  words,  then  spreading  very 
rapidly  in  N.  H.  G. 

It  is  attached  most  frequently  to  nouns  and  verbs  ending  in  -el,  -er, 
-en,  so  that  the  ending  was  felt  to  be  -erei,  e.  g.,  3a»berei',  Slrjenei',  &eud)elei, 
Sagerei.  It  denotes  also  a  place  of  business  :  £)rucferei,  33d'clerei.  It  im- 
plies a  slur,  Surtflerei,  itinberei. 

4.  ie  only  in  foreign  words.    It  is  the  later  form  of  ia,  ie, 
and  the  nouns  were  formed  after  i  had  become  ei. 

Ex.:  Slihoitomie',  ©e^ogra^ie',  2^e"ologie',  etc.  -ie  has  crowded  out  the 
older  -ei,  or  they  appear  together  with  a  difference  of  meaning.  9ReIobei 
—  2Mobie,  both  mean  "melody  " ;  Cartel  =  party,  faction  —  3>attie  =  game, 
match,  company,  excursion  ;  spfyantafet  +  fancy,  —  $6antajte  +  phantasy. 
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DERIVATION  BY  CONSONANT  SUFFIXES. 

499.  Liquids  and  their  combinations. 

1.  generally  el  <  O.  H.  G.  ul  (al),  il.    il  produces  umlaut. 
It  is  weak  or  unaccented.     +  Eng.  le,  +  L.  -ul-us.    Majority 
of  substantives  are  masculine. 

Ex.:  1.  I  <ul,al:  ber  ©tofcl,  bag  Sett,  SWaut,  bte  ©eele. 

2.  el  ( <  ul,  al):  ber  SBanbel,  SWangel,  5RabeI,  Sdjnabel,  ©attel,  SRebel;  bte  ftadfel, 
®urgel,  2Burjel,  gafel,  ©c&aitfel. 

3.  cl  <  $.    Most  of  them  denote  means  and  instruments  like  the  fern- 
nines  <  id,  al. 

Ex.:  ber  SBeittel,  Siittel  (  +  beadle),  Coffel,  tfegel  +  cudgel  (?),  ©Bluffer, 
SJrmel,  3ugel.    These  are  very  numerous. 

4.  cl,  +  Eng.  -le,  sign  of  diminutives,  <  ila,  Hi.    Neuter  gender.     A 
S.  German  favorite  from  old  times,  now  le,  \,  see  Goethe's  famous  Sdjnjeii" 
erlteb. 

Ex.:  Siinbel,  33ud)el,  SRinbel.    Proper  names:  ftrtebel,  3a$erl. 

5.  cl  in  foreign  words  :  bte  Drgel  <  V.  L.  organa  ;  Seitfel  <  (5t«/3o^of  ; 
bag  Sicgel  <  L.  sigillum ;  ber  (£fel  <  L.  asinus ;  ber  Pummel  <  L.  cumi- 
num, 

500.  I  combined  with  other  suffixes. 

1.  with  s  in  fel  (weak  accent),  fal  (secondary  accent)  <  sal,  is  +  al, 
generally  producing  umlaut.     Gender  prevailingly  neuter,  but  also  a 
few  fern,  and  very  few  masc. 

Ex.  of -fel:  ber  SEBedjfel,  bag  SRdtfel,  Uber&Iet&fel/  $fitffel. 

Ex.  of  -fal:  baS  <Scf;tcffaI,  bag  Sabfat,  bag  <Sc$eufal,  bie  <3aumfal,  bte  Irubfal. 

Some  have  double  gender. 

2.  -Ictn  <  il  +  in,  secondary  accent,  very  numerous,  produces  umlaut, 
noun  always  neuter.   See  493,  4.    Now  only  in  solemn  diction  and  poetry. 

Ex.:  tfinbletn,  2ammletn,  SWagbletn,  <So|nletn,  etc.   -eldjen  is  rare :  Sitdjeldjen, 
F.  3779. 

3.  -ling  <  ul,  U  +  ing,  +  Eng.  -ling,  weak   accent,   often  witli  a 
depreciative  force.    Its  second  element  was  at  first  only  added  to  nouns 
in  -1,  then  -ling  became  the  suffix. 
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Ex.:  Srembltng,  Stnbltng  +  foundling;  Simgling  +  youngling; 
Sdumling;  3JJtetling,  hireling;  ©augling  +  suckling;  ©doling,  3wtHing. 

a.  -Hngen  (en  is  Dative  pi.)  forms  many  names  of  places,  |>ameltngen, 
@r<wHngen. 

4.  ler  <  I  +  er  is  a  quite  modern  suffix.  For  er,  see  507,  1.  It  started 
with  nouns  that  came  from  verbs  in  -eln  or  nouns  in  -el. 

Ex.:  $imfller  <  fiinfleln  ;  ©djmeidjler  <  frfjmeicfyeln  ;  but  gaudier  <  £aud$ 
£ifc()ler  <  Sif*.  Implies  a  slur,  e.g.,  SRedjtler  <  9le^t.  Comp.  Eng.  hostler 

<  hostel. 

501.  em,  m,  am,  en  <  em.    Of  these  m,  en  are  unaccented 
and  i'orm  no  syllable  ;  -em  has  weak  accent,  am  has  second- 
ary.   <  0.  H.  G.  m,  urn,  am,  +  Eng.  m,  om.     For  em  >  en, 
see  490,  5. 

Ex.  :  ber  33aum,  +  beam  ;  £raum,  +  dream  ;  3<*um  +  team  ;  ©djwarm 
+  swarm  ;  ber  Sltem  (Dbem,  the  biblical  form),  33robem  ;  ber  33oben,  ber 
SBufen,  ber  Siben,  ber  Sefen  ;  ber  Stbam,  ber  35rofam,  in  which  am  has  been 
restored  in  place  of  older  -em.  bad  SSMttum  belongs  here,  but  turn  has 
crept  in  for  older  "  ividem,"  as  shown  in  the  verb  totbtnen. 

nt  is  a  suffix  in  -turn  <  Vd'a,  see  515,  5. 

502.  en,  n,  <  O.  H.  G.  an,  in  +  Eng.  en,  n,  on,  in. 

Ex.  :  ber  !£>orn,  +  thorn;  $afen,  +  haven  ;  bad  $orn,  +  corn;  bad  3et$en, 
+  token,  ber  2)egen,  +  thane.  9Iegen.  +  rain  ;  SBagen,  +  wain,  wagon. 
Often  lost  in  G.,  compare  ber  9tabe,  +  raven  ;  bie  SBolfe/  +  welkin  ;  $iidf)e,  + 
kitchen  ;  $ette>  +  chain,  en  of  inf.  is  lost  in  English.  In  G.  en  has  crept 
into  the  Nominative  and  changed  the  inflection,  see  435,  2.  In  some  cases, 
e.g.,  $orn,  Born  +  Ags.  torn,  n  is  the  participial  suffix  -no,  see  453,  1. 

1.  The  -en  of  the  weak  declension  really  belongs  here,  since  it  forms 
nouns  denoting  the  agent,  for  instance,  from  verbs,  fctetett,  ber  33ote,  bed 
93oten.    But  we  feel  it  now  as  an  inflectional  ending.     See  432. 

-ner  is  not  a  real  suffix.  Compare  ler,  5OO,  4  In  SRebner  n  belongs  to 
the  stem  <  redina,  redinon.  In  others  n  is  added  by  analogy  :  ©locfner 

<  ®tocfe;  ^trc^ner  <  $trcf)e  .  $fiirtner  <  portenarius  ;  (Solbner  <  soldenarius, 
©olb. 

2.  en  <  $n,  a  now  rare  diminutive  except  in  composition  in  -tetn,  -cfjen. 
Ex.  :  bad  giiHen  (golen)  +  filly,  foal  ;  ©djwetn,  +  swine  <  G.  T.  su  ;  bad 
$itfen  for  ^ii^Iein  +  chicken  <  from  the  same  stem  as  "  cock." 
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503.  ni$,  niff-,  forms   neuter    and  fern,  nouns,  generally 
abstract  ones  denoting  existence  and  condition,  sometimes 
place,  +  Eng.  -ness. 

Generally  from  noun  and  verb  stems,  but  also  from  adjectives:  bte 
2Biltmt3  <  ttnlb,  5ftnflerm$  <  finder.  It  represents  now  older  -niss-  and 
-nuss-,  Go.  -nassus,  and  generally  produces  umlaut,  -niss,  -nuss  are 
compounded  of  n  +  issi,  issa  and  n  +  ussi. 

Ex. :  baa  33egrd'(mt3,  ©efd'ngntS,  Sermd'djtnia  ;  bte  SrlaufcniS,  flenntniS, 
SetrubniS. 

504.  in,  inn-  forms  fern,  nouns,  denoting  females,  from 
masc.  <  M.  H.  G.  in,  in,  inne  <  O.  H.  G.  innd,  in,  +  L.  ina 
in  regina. 

Ex.:  @ott>  ©ottin  ;  $uc()$,  Sitcfyftn  +  vixen;  $anno»craner,  |>anno»eranerin. 
Very  numerous.  Not  extant  in  Eng.  except  in  vixen,  Ags.  fyxen.  To 
be  translated  by  "  female,"  "  she-,"  "  lady-." 

1.  -in  has  become  (e)n  and  is  attached  to  surnames  having  the  force  of 
the  more  elegant  SHUI  +  surname  without  suffix,  e.g.,  bte  9)lullcrn  instead 
of  grau  SWufler,  bie  ©pamtfyafcn  instead  of  grau  ©pannljafe. 

505.  -nn,  ent,  (ant,  ant),  really  participial  suffix  (see  453), 
+  Eng.  -end. 

Ex.:  ber  Sramb  +  friend  ;  gctnb  + fiend;  SBetgonb,  champion  ;  $eilanb,+ 
Heliand,  Saviour  ;  SJalant,  but  the  cognate  ant  is  foreign  and  has  chief- 
stress,  e.g.,  -Kufifa'nt,  SKiniflra'nt.  No  participial  ending  in  ber  Slbenb,  bcr 
eiefa'nt. 

506.  -no,,  -ing,  -ling,  <  older  ing,  ung,  +  Eng.  ing,  ng, 
weak  accent. 

Ex.:  bcr  faring  +  herring;  ber  <3djifltng  +  shilling;  bad  SWeffing,  brass, 
Ags.  maaling. 

1.  n  is  lost  in  $6nig,  +  king  ;  ber  9)fcnnii)  (<  pfenninc)  +  penny. 

2.  ung  forms  numerous  fern,  nouns  from  verbs.    Like  Eng.  ing  they 
denote  mostly  action    The  suffix  is  gaining  ground.    But  Eng.  nouns  in 
ing  are  frequently  best  translated  into  German  by  an  infinitive.     Ex.: 

bte  Grfafyrun^,  Silbung,  Beitung  +  tidings,  9lnferttgung  +  manufacture;  SJer* 
bampfung*  evaporation,  etc.     IXiding  +  ba3  SRcttcn;  building,  bad  SJauen. 
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3.  tug  and  ung  +  er  and  en  form  many  patronymics  and  names  of  places  : 
SKeiningen,  JnnjWngen,  -Kofyrintgcn,  forming,  9Hbelungen,  3Ncro»inger, 
Sotljringer.  For  er  (see  507,  2).  -en  is  originally  dative  pi. 


507.  -er  is  of  various  origins. 

1.  It  denotes  the  agent,  <  ere  <  cere  <  dri,  +  Eng.  er,  or, 
ary,  +  Lat.  -arius. 

It  is  attached  to  both  nouns  and  verbs  and  is  preceded  by  umlaut  as  a 
rule. 

Ex.:  3au6erer,  hammerer,  ©filler,  Slitter,  ©djnetber,  better,  £anjer.  Very 
numerous. 

a.  Borrowed  words  not  denoting  the  agent  :  Sentner,  <  L.  centenarius 
+  centenary,  a  hundred  weight;  Sricfjter  <  late  L.  tractarius  (?  ,  funnel. 

2.  -er  denotes  origin  and  home,  attached  to  names  of  places 
and  countries.     Used  as  an  adj.  it  does  not  vary. 

It  was  originally  a  Genitive  pi.,  but  of  the  same  origin  with 
the  preceding:  £l)urtnger,  Berliner,  SBiener,  ©cfyweijer  $afe, 

3.  -er  without  any  particular  force,  and  words  with  it  are 
looked  upon  as  primitive  <  r,  ur  (ar),  ir,  +  Eng.  r,  er,  re,  + 
I.-E.  -ro-. 

Ex.  :  t»er  Slcfer,  jammer,  Sommer,  Conner  ;  tie  2lcer,  Sefcer,  Sefrer, 
<2dniiter;  tag  Butter,  2eter,  SSetter,  ©ilber,  2Bajfer. 

4.  -ter  in  foreign  words,  e.  g.,  ter  £a»aHer,  SarHer,  is  iden- 
tical with  er  sub  1,  but  is  of  Komance  form,  <  L.  -arius. 

For  -er  as  a  sign  of  pi.,  see  431. 

508.  Suffix  -ter,  ter. 

1.  <  tar,  forms  names  of  relationship  +  Eng.  ter,  ther,  <  I.-E.  -t-r. 
It  is  unaccented.  Ex.  ber  25ater,  33ruber>  Me  SDIutter,  Scfyroejler,  Xod)ter. 

2.  <  tara,  tra,  tira  +  Eng.  ter,  der.  Denotes  Instrument.  Not  numer- 
ous, unaccented.  +  L.  trum,  G.  rpov,  rpia. 

Ex.:  fllafter,  cord;  bte  Seller  -f-  ladder  ;  bad  ©eldcbter  +  laughter  ;  gafler  < 
lahstar,  lastar  <  laJuin,  to  blame.  In  the  last  word  -ster  is  secondary 
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suffix.     It  appears  also  in  bcr  $amjkr,  badger  ;  bie  £lfler,  magpie,  which 
are  of  doubtful  origin.    Dad  Srenfler  <  Lat.  fenestra. 

ber  (ter)  as  comparative  suffix,  see  53O. 

g,  f,  id),  dj. 

8  and  f,  Eng.  g  and  k,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  stem.  Nouns 
ending  in  them  most  be  considered  primitive. 

509.  -tcb,  sometimes  spelt  -ig,  forms  a  few  masc.  nouns. 
It  represents  M.  H.  G.  -ech  and  -ich  <  uh,  ah  and  Hi  <  uk, 
ak,  ik  -f  Eng.  -ock,  -k.     See  489,  5. 

Ex.:  ber  S3ottid)  (  +  buttock),  ber  $aMd)(t)  +  hawk  ;  flranid)  +  crane  ; 
gittid),  lewtd);  bad  Sletitd),  Steijuj,  brushwood;  ber  9Jettig  (-id))  +  radish  <  L. 
radic-em  ;  9Rold)  <  M.  H.  G.  mol,  +  mole,  but  means  lizard,  ber  Gfjtg 
(ig  for  id)),  (  +  Eng.  acid)  <  L.  acetum,  through  *atecum(1).  9labi'dd)en  is 
of  later  importation.  1)er  ^ciftg,  ^dpd),  does  not  belong  here,  but  <  kevje 
(>  kefge)  <  L.  cacea. 

1.  -ic&t  =  id)  +  1,  for  which  see  512,  2,  forms  a  number  of  neuter  nouns 
denoting  fullness,  plenty,  frequency.  Late  suffix  of  15th  century.  Dad 
Dicftd)t,  +  Eng.  thicket  (but  -et  is  Romance)  ;  bad  ,J?e$rtd)t,  sweepings  ;  bad 
SR6f>rid)t,  reeds.  Der  $aMd)t  (see  above). 

510.  -cben  forms  the  common  neuter  diminutives  and  has 
crowded  out  -lein  in  the  spoken  language.     See  493,  4 

Compounded  of  id),  see  above,  and  tt  <  in,  in,  see  502,  2.  Always 
produces  umlaut.  Has  weak  accent,  +  Eng.  kin.  Ex.:  Cad  SKamtdjen,  + 
manikin;  Sammdjcn,  +  lambkin;  2Biirmd)en,  3Wdbd)en, 


*,  t,  3-  f,  fa- 

511.     1.  -t-  +  Eng.  -th,  <  G.  T.  -'th-,  <  I.  E.  -'t-. 

Ex.:  Der  Xob,  +  death  ;  3Runb,  +  mouth  ;  bod  (bie)  SWafcb,  +  aftermath  ; 
bie  SBubc,  +  booth  ;  bie  33urbe,  burthen.  Not  numerous  in  German.  Where 
Engl.  forms  abstract  nouns  in  -th,  from  adjectives  generally,  G.  forms 
the  same  in  -e  :  SOd'rme,  warmth  ;  Jreue,  truth;  Ziefe,  depth. 

2.  -te  <  -tWa,  -idd,  unaccented;  -ofc,  -itoe,  -at,  <  -6ta,  -titi, 
-uoti,  secondary  accent,  form  neuter  and  fern,  nouns. 
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Ex.:  ©ie  $rembe,  grettbe,  ©ebarbe,  3ierbe,  SBegierbe ;  bag  ©etwbe  <  ge- 
tregede  <  gitragida,  what  is  born  on  the  fields,  crops,  grain.  Dad  ©eliibbe, 
©ebaube,  ©emdlbe. 

a.  £>ad  ^lemob,  jewel;  bte  ©inobe  due  to  folk-etymology  after  £>be,  desert, 
then  wilderness  =  solitude,  lone-ness.  Tier  3)icnot  +  month  <  mdnot;  bif 
$etmat,  +  home,  native  land ;  bcr  3terat,  ornamentation.  But  Beirut,  mar- 
riage <  hi  <  Mw  +  rat.  2>te  Slrmut  belongs  here,  its  lit  <  not%,  O.  H.  G 
armuoti.  SSermitt,  +  Eng.  wormwood,  has  this  suffix,  but  its  root  ir 
doubtful.  For  -at  in  foreign  words,  see  163, 1. 

512.  -t  forms  numerous  fern,  nouns  and  a  few  masculines, 
+  Eng.  t  when  preceded  by  surd  spirants,  see  412, 2,  <  origi- 
nal t. 

Ex. :  bte  tfraft  +  craft;  bte  2)kc()t  +  might;  bie  SErift  +  drift;  bte  glurfit  + 
flight;  ber  grofl  +  frost;  ber  ©etfl  +  ghost;  ber  ©afl  +  guest;  bte  3Rajl,+  mast 
(of  animals) ;  ®ift,  +  gift ;  ®ruft  -f-  crypt. 

1.  This  -t  forms  other  nouns,  but  it  then  corresponds  to  Eng.  d,  rarely 
th  ;  mostly  <  I.-E.  -t-  before  the  accent,  with  which  the  suffix  of  the 
weak  past  participle  is  identical  (see  453, 1) :  bie  Surt  +  ford ;  ber  SSBart 
+  ward  ;  ©aat,  +  seed ;  Jfjat,  +  deed ;  bie  glut,  +  flood  ;  bte  Stiite/  bloth; 
bie  ©tatte,  <3tabt,  +  stead;  ber  Sftut,  +mood  ;  bte  SBitt,  +  wood  (mad). 

2.  Notice  the  excrescent  t,  which  the  many  noons  ending  in  a  spirant  + 1 
encouraged,  e.g.,  ber  ©aft  -t-  sap;  bte  5lrt  +  axe  ;  bad  Obfi  <  obes;  in  -fcfjaft 
+ -ship, -scape (?).     After  -<|,  see  5O9,  1.    In  foreign  words,  e.g.,  ber 
3>ala'|l,  +  palace ;  $a5fl,  +  pope  ;  SWorajt,  +  morass. 

3.  -ft  in  flunfl  <  fiinnen,  8rimfl  <  brennen,  ©tmft  <  gonnen  is  not  clear.   To 
call  it  '-euphonic"  does  not  explain.      2(r$t  <  O.  H.  G.  arzat  <  late  L. 
arcMater,  but  phonetically  not  quite  clear.    £>ie  Sttagb,  SWaib  +  maid  < 
M.  H.  G.  maget,  meit  has  the  suffix  b-t,  <  G.  T.  th,  derived  from  a  masc. 
magus,  "boy." 

513.  3,  f-  is  rare,  +  Eng.  s,  <  is-,  es-. 

Ex. :  glarf)3  +  flax  ;  gitc&d,  +  fox ;  2it(i)3  +  lynx  (?) ;  bte  9ld)fe,  +  axle ; 
bte  ^iilfCr  pod  ;  ber  $rebd  <  crebe$e  +  crayfish,  due  to  popular  etymology, 
as  if  "cray-fish";  bte  33remfe,  brake;  bie  |)orniffe  +  hornet;  bie  ©and  +  goose. 

514.  faV-  is  of  various  origins,  but  generally  inseparable. 

<  isk-  comes  the  frequent  adjective  suffix  -fd)  +  Eng.  ish,sh,  e.g.,  ber 
•Kenfd)  <  0.  H.  G.  mennisko,  an  adjective  ;  bcr  Srofd)  +  frog  (see  Kluge) ; 
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SSBelfd)  +  welsh.     In  £irfd)  +  hart,  fd>  <  B,  •$.     In    $irfd)«  +  cherry  < 
*ceresia  fd)  <  s.     See  525,  4. 

a.  -frf)e  is  added  to  surnames  to  denote  Mrs.,  but  is  quite  colloquial,  Me  iRein^atbtf^* 
for  graii  3ictnfyarbt,  bte  2anbn>e§rf$e  for  grau  Sanbmeljr. 

NOUNS  DERIVED  BY  NOMINAL  SUFFIXES,  WHICH  CAN  BE  TRACED  TO 
INDEPENDENT  WORDS  STILL  EXTANT  IN  THE  OLDER  GERMANIC 
DIALECTS. 

For  earlier  periods  of  the  language  this  derivation  would  therefore  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  wordcomposition. 


515.  The  suffixes  are  :  -fyett,  -feit,  -ridj,  -fdw't,  -turn.  They  all 
form  abstract  fern,  nouns,  chiefly  from  substantives  and  adjec- 
tives, except  those  in  -rid)  and  -turn,  and  have  secondary  accent. 

1.  -fycit  +  Eng.  -hood,  -head.  <  O.  H.  G.  heit,  Ags.  Md,  meaning  char- 
acter, nature,  rank.  In  a  few  nouns  it  means  "  a  body  of,"  and  has  collec- 
tive force.  Very  frequent  :  bte  Sretfoett  ;  ©ottfyeit  +  godhead  ;  .Jtinbljcit  + 
childhood  ;  SDtenfdjljeit,  mankind  ;  Sfertften&eit,  Christendom. 

2.  -feit  composed  of  -{jett  and  the  adjective  suffix  -ec  or  ic,  to  which  it 
was  attached   in  M.  H.  G.     First  ec-heit,  ic-heit  (>  echeit,  icheit)  > 
ekeit,  ikeit  >  keit,  feit.     -feit  is  attached  only  to  adj.  in  -bar,  -er,  -ig,  -lid) 
and  -fam.    Very  numerous. 

Ex.:  bte  £>anff>arfett,  Sttelfett,  £ettcrfeit,  Swtgfett,  greunbticfyfeit/  (£infamfcit. 
The  derivation  from  adjectives  in  -tg  is  so  common,  that  -igfeit  was  looked 
upon  as  the  suffix  and  adjectives  in  -Io3  and  baft  only  form  nouns  in  this 
way  :  bte  Gt&rloftgfett,  ©trafloftgfcit,  Siigenfyaftigfeit,  tfrantyaftigfeit.  In  -tg-feit  ig 
has  been  restored  in  many  nouns,  after  it  had  helped  form  feit,  e.  g., 
©itptgfeit  <  wezekcit;  Sratgfeit  <  eweclwit.  See  489,  5. 

a.  Mark  the  distinction  sometimes  made  between  nouns  in  -Igfeit,  -feit  and  -fycit  from 
the  name  adj.  Die  Rleinigleit  =  trifle,  bie  JHeinljeit  =  littleness  ;  bte  SReutgtett  =  a  piece 
of  news  ;  bie  92eufyett  =  newness  ;  bie  9ictnU$fett,  cleanliness  ;  bic  9JeinfycU,  purity, 
clearness. 

3.  -rid)  +  Eng.  -ric,  -ry  <  0.  H.  G.  rich  +  L.  rex,  r'gis,  forms  a  number 
of  proper  names.    Denotes  "  powerful,"  "  commandiug."    Ex.:  SButertctv 
blood-thirsty  person,  tyrant;  grtcbrtd)  -h  Frederic;  ^cinrid)  +  Henry  ;  SBe* 
gertd),  a  plantain,  lit.  "  ruler  of  the  way." 

a.  -rid?  appears  iu  the  names  for  certain  male  birds.  The  oldest  is  Rntcri*  !  drake  < 
endrake.  This  is  certainly  not,  identical  with  the  above-ricA  ;  it  may  have  been  slnpt'd 
after  it  on  account  of  anlreche,  O.  H.  Q.  antrahho,  which  cannot  go  back  to  -rich-. 
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©inferidj  +  gander,  SEaubertdj,  cock-pigeon,  are  N.  H.  G.  forms  after  Gntettd),  <  ©anfer, 
Sauber  <  ©an3,  SEoitBe.  gafynvid),  ensign,  <  older  G.  venre,  faneri,  has  -id)  by  analogy. 
gafynbrtdj  may  be  due  to  D.  vendric  (Wiegand)  <  g-atyne,  flag.  By  folk-etymology  ber 
$ebertd),  from  L.  liederacea. 

-vetd)  comes  under  composition. 

4.  -fcfyaft  +  Eng.  -ship,  shape  <O.  H.  G.  scaft,  meaning  character,  being, 
creature  ;  itself  a  derivative  by  t  <  G.  T.  Vskap,  from  which  to  shape, 
fd)affen.    Forms  mostly  fern,  abstract  nouns  and  a  few  collectives. 

Ex.:  bie  greunbfdjaft  +  friendship ;  ©raffcfjaft,  county  ;  Sanbfdjaft  +  Ags. 
landscipe,  -f  Eng.  landscape  (scape  due  to  D.  and  Norse  influence) ;  bie  ©e* 
fanbfcfyaft,  embassy  ;  9)riejlerfdjaft,  priesthood  ;  Skrwaitbfdjaft,  relationship  ; 
©efcttfd)aft,  company. 

5.  -turn  +  Eng.  -dom  <  0.  H.  G.  tuom,  M.  and  N. ;  Ags.  dom  M.  +  Eng. 
doom  =  judgment,  law,  dominion,  power.     It  forms  neuter  nouns  from 
nouns,  but  neuters   and  masculines  from  adjectives.      The  nouns  are 
abstract,  but  many  denote  domain  and  place. 

Ex. :  bad  ^erjogtunt  +  dukedom ;  ^ijmgtum,  +  kingdom  ;  $etbentum,  + 
heathendom ;  £>etltgtum,  sanctuary ;  ber  Srrtum/  error,  9Jctc!)tum  +  riches. 

a.  Mark  a  difference  in  meaning  between  nouns  derived  by  means  of  fjeit,  fdjoft,  -turn 
from  the  same  stem:  bie  Gtgcnfyeit,  stubbornness,  peculiarity ;  bie  Gtgenfcfyaft,  quality; 
baS  tsicientum,  property ;  bie G6,riftent)ctt  =  Christendom;  baS  G^riftentum  =  Christianity ; 
bie  23urgerid)aft,  all  the  citizens ;  baS  SSurgcttum,  citizenship ;  bie  SBeiS^eit  +  wisdom  ; 
bas  SBei6tum,  statute. 

DERIVATION  OF  NOUNS  BY  MEANS  OF  INSEPARABLE  PREFIXES. 

516.  The  composition  of  nouns  by  means  of  independent  parts  of 
speech,  such  as  prepositions  and  adverbs,  will  not  be  treated  here  except 
the  composition  by  means  of  those  prefixes,  such  as  tei,  Ur,  etc.,  which  re- 
tained the  strong  form  under  the  noun-accent,  but  wore  down  to  a  weaker 
form  in  the  verb  accentuation  and  thus  became  "  inseparable.1'  For  the 
principle  of  accent,  see  421.  Whenever  the  prefix  of  a  noun  is  unac- 
cented and  has  weak  form,  the  noun  is  not  old,  but  it  is  late  and  derived 
from  the  verb,  except  in  one  case,  viz.,  the  prefix  ge-,  g-. 

This  is  really  composition,  but  we  treat  of  the  subject  here  for  convenience. 

1.  21 6  e  r-  has  the  force,  1)  of  ober-  tt&er,  from  Dutch  =  excessive.  It  is 
rare.  £>er  2l6erglaufce,  superstition,  bte  2lberad)t;  " proscriptio  superior;" 
2Ibcran£,  conceit,  presumption,  imbecility,  is  M.  H.  G.  aberwitze,  abewitze, 
in  which  aber  —  abe,  a6.  0.  H.  G.  dwizzi. 
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2)  The  force  of  again  toward,  against.  It  is  depreciative :  ber  $bcr* 
roanbel,  forfeit,  back-sliding ;  2lf>ername,  nick-name ;  tie  Sfcerfaat,  second-sow- 
ing; ber  Slberfaifer^Segenfaifer,  rival  emperor.  In  this  sense  =  after  and 
both  probably  <  af,  ab  H — ar  and  -tar  respectively. 

2.  2(  f  t  e  r-  +  Eng.  after  :  not  the  first,  not  genuine,  second,  retro-,  false : 
2>a<$  §lfter&latt,  stipule  (in  botany) ;  bte  9lftermufe,  false  muse  ;  bie  Slfterfrtttf, 
false,  second-hand  criticism  ;  Slfterwett  =  9iad)»elt,  posterity  ;  Stftermietef 
subletting. 

8.  21  n  t — h  Eng.  an-,  a-,  am-  in  answer,  acknowledge,  am-bassador, 
+  L.  ante-,  Gr.  "  dvri."  Force  ;  against,  opposite,  in  return,  removal. 

Ex.:  bie  9lnt»ort,  +  answer  ;  bad  Slntlt^  face  ;  ber  5lntla§,  absolution  ;  bad 
SImt,  office,  court  <  O.  H.  G.  ambaht,  Go.  andbahti,  and  +  bahto,  a  servant, 
Eng.  ambassador,  embassy  <  Romance  forms  <  Low  L.  ambasta  <  0. 
H.  G.  ambaht. 

Unaccented  it  became  ent  (see  541).  9lnt-  has  in  some  really  old  nouns 
given  place  to  the  ent-  of  verbs,  e.g.,  ber  ©mpfa'ng  for  older  dntvanc. 

4.  SB  e  t-,  fc-  rare  as  old  prefix,  but  common  in  modern  compounds,  con- 
sisting of  preposition  +  noun,  +  Eng.  by ;  in  verbs  be,  +  Eng.  by-,  be-  < 
In,  be  ;  see  Kluge.    Perhaps  related  to  Gr.  u/u^t,  L.  ambi. 

Ex.:  ba3  SBetfpiel,  example  <  Vispd ;  bte  93etd)ter  confession  <  Wite  < 
bigihte  <  bi  +  jehen;  ber  Skifctylaf,  cohabitation  ;  ber  SBcifap,  +  settler,  un- 
naturalized  comer ;  SBeifujj,  wormwood.  The  weak  unaccented  form  6e- 
is  very  common  in  late  derivatives  from  verbs.  In  M.  H.  G.  appear  the 
doublets  bitrafit  —  SBetra'djt  ;  btgrnft  —  begraft ;  bteiht  —  bcziht. 

5.  ^  it  r-  occurs  only  in  one  old  noun,  gurfpred),  mediator,  attorney.  In 
the  18th  century  fiir  and  »or  were  used  indiscriminately  and  a  great  many 
compounds  now  have  2)or-  only.     Unaccented  3Jer-  sub  11. 

6.  Crj-,  +  Eng.  arch-,  means  chief,  original,  great- <  V.  L.  arci-  <  Gr. 
upx'i-. 

Ex.:  ber  £rjbtfd)of+  archbishop  ;  Grjliigner,  a  great  liar ;  Srjnarr,  arrant 
fool ;  Grjfpieler,  professional  gambler. 

7.  ®c-,  9-,  the  traces  of  its  accent  are  difficult  to  find  even  in  the  oldest 
stajjes  of  the  Germanic  dialects,  though  there  are  some  in  Ags.  (found  by 
Kluge)  and  in  Go.     There  are  none  left  in  German.     It  is  always  unac- 
cented.  <  O.  H.  G.  ga,  gi.    Its  connection  with  L.  cum,  con,  is  #encrally 
asserted,  but  is  difficult  to  prove.     Has  intensive,  generally  collective 
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force.    Nouns  of  the  form  ®e — e,  <  ga—jo  are  almost  all  neuter  and  very 
numerous. 

Ex.:  ber  ®lattk  +  belief ;  ber  ©efefle;  ba3  ©lieb,  bte  ©ebttlb,  bie  ©nabe;  bie 
©efafyr ;  ba$  ©efcaube;  ©etreibe;  ©eftfymeibe;  ©eroerk;  ©e&irge;  ©ejjclje.  ®- 
appears  before  \,  r,  n. 

8.  2Jt  i  (3-  +  Eng.  mis-.    Force  :  negative,  false,  failure.    For  its  origin 
see  453, 1.  In  M.  H.  G.  still  an  adjective,  now  inseparable,  always  accented 
prefix.    Only  one  compound  with  its  derivatives  retains  misse-,  viz.,  SRif** 
fetfyat  +  misdeed. 

Ex  :  Very  numerous :  ber  SKijjfcraud),  bie  5fti§crttte,  ber  SDlipflang,  ber  SKt§* 
mitt,  ber  3J?i§griff. 

9.  II  r  +  Eng.  or-  only  in  "  ordeal "  and  "  ort,"  <  older  us,  ur.   Force : 
origin,  great  age,  great-.     Weak,  unaccented  form  =  er-  in  verbs  and 
their  derivatives,    u  always  long  except  in  Urteil.    ba$  Urteil  -f-  ordeal ;  ber 

Urfprung,  bteltrfunbe;  ber  ttrlaufc,  ber  Urgroj^ater ;  bie  Urfad)e ;  ber  UrqueE. 

10.  Un  +  Eng.  un-,  of  like  force,  privative,  +  L.  in-,  Gr.  av-,  a-. 

Ex. :  bte  Unart,  ber  Unban!,  bie  ttngunfl,  ber  Unwiffe.  In  ttngefafyr  un-  stands 
for  c^n-,  <  an  gevcere,  but  in  Dfynmadjt,  o^n  stands  for  D^mac^t  <  dmaltt, 
containing  the  obsolete  a  privative. 

11.  33 er-,  fr-  always  in  this  weak  form  and  unaccented  like  ©e-. 
Traces  of  early  accent  upon  it  very  rare,  none  now,  +  Eng.  for-.    Rare 
in  older  nouns,  very  common  in  later  nouns  derived  from  verbs,  see  516, 
<  O.  H.  G.  far,  fir. 

Ex.:  ber  SSerlitjl,  bte  SSernunft,  Sre»el  +  Ags.  frcefele  ;  §rag  —  freffen;  Sracfyt 
+  fraught,  freight  (see  Kluge's  Diet.). 

12.  3  e  r  occurs  only  in  nouns  derived  from  verbs.     See  therefore  546. 
Ex.:  bte  Serffreiumg,  3erftoritng. 

a.  For  brittel,  utertel,  see  532, 2.  Qungfer,  maiden  <juncfrouwe,  daughter  of  a  noble 
family.  Qunfer,  young  nobleman  +  younker  <junc-fierr.  3ungfvau,  virgin,  is  a  modern 
compound.  In  such  words  as  3tbter,  SBtmper,  9?odjfcar,  ©tyufler,  and  many  others,  the 
second  elements  are  no  longer  felt ;  they  are  suffixes  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
See  the  dictionary  for  their  derivation. 

Composition  of  Nouns. 

517.  The  second  element  is  always  a  noun,  in  a  few  cases  an  adjective, 
but  used  as  a  noun.  This  noun  always  determines  the  gender  and  inflec- 
tion of  the  compound.  The  first  element  always  has  the  primary  accent^ 
the  second  the  secondary  accent.  See  421;  424, 2.  The  first  element  may 
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be  any  other  independent  part  of  speech,  a  noun,  adjective,  verb,  adverb, 
or  preposition. 

NOUN  +  NOUN. 

518.  The  relation  of  the  component  parts  is  syntactical ;  the  first  ele- 
ment may  stand  in  apposition  to  the  second  or  it  stands  in  case-relation 
to  it. 

In  apposition  :  ba3  fttmmelreidj,  bie  Sommerjcit ;  many  names  of  plants  and  trees, 
ber  2lpfelbaum,  bte  &etbetbcere. 

In  the  G.  relation :  bet  9tugapfel,  ber  ftomgSfoljn,  bie  tfuljmtldj. 

In  the  D.  relation :  ber  ©djlaftrunt,  ba§  Sintenfajj,  bte  JEansftunbe. 

In  the  A.  relation,  including  the  objective  Genitive  :  bcv  2Begn>etfer,  §erjog,  SBater* 
morbcr. 

In  the  Ablative  relation  of  origin,  material,  cause :  bie  greubenttyrine,  ber  SBeflroinb, 
bie  ©toljlfebcr. 

In  the  Inetr.  relation,  denoting  instrument,  means,  connection :  ber  gufctritt,  bei 
§uffdjlag,  bte  Setmrute. 

In  the  Locative  relation,  denoting  place,  association,  even  time :  bie  CDattyflufce,  bo8 
34nfletf<$,  Xagewert,  ber  gufefolbat. 

a.  The  earliest  method  of  combining  the  nouns  was  that  of  attaching 
the  second  noun  to  the  stem  with  its  stem-suffix,  that  is,  to  the  "theme." 
The  vowels  of  the  stem-suffixes  became  e  in  M.  H.  G.  or  were  lost.  A 
later  way  was  that  of  joining  the  second  noun  to  the  Genitive  sg.  or  pi. 
of  the  first  noun.  This  way  originated  in  the  relation  of  noun  and  its 
dependent  genitive.  The  sign  of  the  G.  sg.  d»  cd  was  then  added  also  to 
feminine  nouns,  which  of  course  were  not  entitled  to  it. 

1.  Stem  +  noun.     Composition  proper. 

a.  With  stem-suffix  :  ber  SagebieS,  ber  $agcborn,  bad  Xagelteb,  bie  Sabe* 
reife,  ber  Srautigam,  bie  Sfadjttgnfl,  bie  ®a'nfel>lume.  See  the  examples  with 
en  sub  2,  since  en  was  originally  stem-suffix.  See  6O2, 1. 

6.  Without  stem-suffix.  Very  numerous  :  ber  SBilbbiefc,  bad  Sagb^crn, 
baS  SSeltmeer,  bag  ©artenfjauS,  ba3  £anb»er!. 

2.  G.  sg.  or  plural  +  noun.     Secondary  composition.     Case-endings  : 
/e)3,  er,  en.     en  and  er  were  also  encouraged  by  the  other  cases  in  which 
they  stood,  e.g.,  N.  and  A.  pi.  and  in  the  other  cases  of  the  sg.  of  masc. 
weak  nouns.    Indeed  (e)3  and  (c)n  were  gradually  looked  upon  as  connect- 
ing elements  between  two  nouns  and  crowded  out  many  compounds  of 
proper  composition. 

Ex.:  bad  ©onntagdfleib,  bad  2Btrt^aud,  ber  fianbed^err;  ber  $dnfen?crfauf,  bie 
tfinbcrlefyrc,  bie  ^anncrwiirbe;  ber  Sfyrenfyort,  bad  grcubcnfcfl,  bie  23liimenlefe,  bet 
ber  (£id)em»alb,  ber 
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3.  3  between  fern,  noun  +  noun.  This  began  as  early  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury. -3  is  a  favorite  after  nouns  in  t,  particularly  after  the  suffixes  -t, 
-tyett  (hit),  -fdjaft  and  -ung  ;  and  the  foreign  nouns  in  -ion  and  -tat. 

Ex.:  ber  ©ebitrtdtag;  bie  gvettyeitsltebe,  $eimat3liebe  ;  ber  Sreunbft^aft^botc; 
bag  &offnun<j3glu<f  (G.)  ;  ber  SBeifynadjtSmamu  ber  £od)$ett$tag  ;  ba$  2)Zi|7ton$- 
tlatt,  bie  Unwrfttat^atte,  ber  SiebeSbrtef. 

ADJECTIVE  +  Noun. 

519.  The  adjective  appears  without  stem-suffix,  but  see  522.  The 
relation  of  adjective  and  noun  is  that  of  an  attribute  or  of  apposition. 

Ex.:  bie  ©uttfyat,  bie  SBetlynacfyt,  ^oc^jett;  ber  gangbein,  ber  2ftitt(c)rced)  ;  bie 
2Rittfaflen;  bie  Sungfrau,  bie  @elbfuc()t,  bie  $ur$toeil;  ber  ©rojjmaul;  ber  Sijfe* 
ttrid)t. 

1.  In  many  compounds  the  adjective  is  used  as  noun  and  is  then  in- 
flected, generally  in  the  weak  G.  pi.:  bie  Sltnben*,  bie  Xaubjrummenanflalt, 


2.  There  is  a  small  group  of  compounds  in  which  the  union  of  the 
elements  is  not  intimate  and  the  adjective  is  inflected,  e.g.,  bie  SaxngeK>e'ile, 
8<fngt»ei'le  ;  §ov|erprie'jlcr,  ber  $o^)eprie'jrer;  ©e^eimerrat,  ein  ©etyetmerrat  (but 
also  uninflected  ber,  ein  ©efyetmrat).  3J?t'tterna<|t  is  a  secondary  compound 
for  the  older  mitnaht  +  midnight.  For  their  accent,  see  422,  1. 

520.    1.  NUMERAL  +  Notm. 

Ex.:  ber  2>retfu§,  ba3  35tererf,  bie  Gstnfceere,  ber  3»eifantyf,  ber  3»ie6acf,  ba^ 
3wtelid)t  +  twilight,  baS  ©iebengepirn,  bie  (£r|lge6urt. 

2.  ADVERB  +  NOUN. 

Many  of  them  are  formed  from  compound  verbs. 

Ex.:  bie  SBoljltfyat,  bie  £erfunft,  ber  £ingang,  bie  SBofluft,  bie  9lu§en»elt,  bie 
Siic^tanerfennung  (=  non-),  bie  2lbart,  ber  Slbgott,  ber  Stngang. 

3.  PREPOSITION  +  NOUN. 

The  majority  are  formed  from  compound  verbs.  But  not  a  small 
number  are  made  directly  of  preposition  +  noun. 

Ex.:  bie  Slnjat)!,  ber  Slmbop,  bie  2lnfpradje,  ber  2Iufgang,  ber  Setname,  ber  Set' 
trag,  bie  £)urdjfa$rt,  ber  £>urd)britc!),  ber  Sfurnn£  or  SSornJt^,  bie  ©egengabe,  bie 
£interlijr,  ber  Snbegnff,  ber  2Kittnenjcf),  ber  9?a(^fomme,  ba«  9?ebengebaube,  bie  9?ie* 
berlage,  ba«  Dbbad),  ber  D&erfettner,  bie  Dber^anb,  bie  Ubermatfyt,  ber  llmfrei^,  ber 
Unterfa^  bie  Untetroelt,  bie  SJorwelt,  ber  SBiberwiEe,  ber  Bunatne, 
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4.  VEKB  +  Notm. 

Very  numerous.  A  few  with  the  connecting  vowel  -e,  which  repre- 
sents the  suffix-vowel  of  weak  verbs,  older  6,  e. 

Ex.:  ber  ©pitrfjunb,  ber  <3ing»ogel,  bte  <5d)wbfeber,  bad  Sefefcudj,  bet  Se&e* 
mann,  bie  SReifeliijl,  ber  Seitfiern.  (See  below.) 

a.  Osthoff  (see  bis  Verbum  in  der  Nominal  Composition)  has  proved  that  these  com- 
pounds are  not  primitive  in  the  I.  E.  languages,  but  that  they  are  originally  com- 
pounded of  noun  +  noun,  in  which  the  first  noun  was  felt  to  be,  on  account  of  its  stem- 
sufflx,  a  verb-stem,  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  many  compounds,  in  the  Germanic, 
Greek,  Slavic  and  Romance  languages,  by  analogy.  Thus  Settflern,  -f  lode-star,  does 
not  come  from  Iciten  and  ©tern,  though  meaning  ,,Ieitenber  ©tern,"  but  <M.  H.  G. 
leitestem,  in  which  lette  +  lode  is  a  noun  =  guidance,  direction. 

521.  Compounds  of  more  than  two  words.  The  accent 
deserves  here  special  attention,  see  421;  424,  3. 

1.  Three  words,  but  only  two  parts:  ber  £ei'rat&uUrag,  ber  WtgltcbSfdjern, 
He2)a'mpf-fd)rfFaJjrt,  steam-navigation,  but2)a'mj)ffd)tf-fa^rt,  steamboat-ride; 
ber 


2.  Four  words  and  more.     These  are  not  common,  much  rarer  than 
is  generally  supposed.     DberpoUjei'gericfytSpraftbe^nt,  <Staa't3fd)uIbcntilgung$* 
fomnuffto^nSOureait,  office  of  the  commission  for  the  liquidation  of  state- 
debts  ;  <5tei'nfol)lenbe><5tt>erf,  ©eneralfelbmarfcfyaH. 

a.  To  get  a  quick  survey  of  such  a  word,  =  ought  to  be  inserted  once  at  least  in  the 
first  and  second  words  and  the  last  words  might  begin  with  a  capital  as  in  English. 

b.  The  capacity  of  German  for  forming  such  compounds  is  generally  exaggerated  and 
that  of  English  underrated.    The  custom  of  writing  these  long  nouns  as  one  word  is 
very  bad.    We  might  just  as  well  write  them  so  in  Eng.,  e.  g.,  Ftreinsuraneecompany's- 
offlce,  and  we  should  have  the  same  compound.    Official  language,  certain  schools  of 
philosophy  and  the  newspaper  are  the  main  sources  of  such  monstrosities.    Moreover, 
the  composition  exists  only  for  the  eye.    When  we  speak  we  do  not  divide  according 
to  words  ;  we  speak  in  breath-groups,  see  Sweet's  Ildbk.,  p.  86-. 

3.  Similar  to  the  compounds  in  620,  4,  are  such  whole  phrases  as  ©te'tt- 
bidjern,   rendez-vous;    £J)u'nid}tgiA,    ne'erdowell  ;    Sau'gcnPdjtS,  goodfor- 
nothing. 

Derivation  of  Adjectives. 

The  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  the  past  participles  come  really  under  this  head, 
but  see  438  and  453,  1. 

522.    ADJECTIVES  FORMED  BY  ABLAUT. 

These  may  he  called  primitive.     See  496.    They  fit  into  the  ablaut- 
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series  just  as  substantives  and  verbs  do.  All  have  lost  stem -suffixes 
except  the  jo-stems,  still  recognizable  by  the  umlaut  and  generally  by 
the  final  e. 

Ex.:  reif,  ftetf,  buf  5  Itefc,  ttef  5  fclinb,  &o$I,  fdjijn,  fiifyn/  bitmm.  With  -e : 
enge,  jd'tye,  mfibe,  fcofe,  rrd'ge. 

ADJECTIVES  DEBIVED  BY  SUFFIX. 

523.  1.  -e  I,  see  499,  roots  generally  obscure :    eitel  +  idle ;  evil, 
iibel;  ebel(+  Athel-,  Ethel);  bunfel 

2.  -era/  see  501,  rare.     Ex.:  warm  4-  warm. 

3.  e  r  <  -ar,  -r,  rare,  same  as  ar  of  nouns  in  507,  8.     Ex.:  ttacfer  + 
watchful,  brave  ;  titter  +  bitter ;  tyetter,  lauter,  fctyroanger ;  ftdjer  <  L.  securus. 

524.  -en,  -n,  see  502.     Very  frequent   and   of  various 
sources,  +  Eng.  en,  n. 

1.  e  n  <  O.  H.  G.  an,  in  a  few  words  of  doubtful  origin. 

Ex.:  eben  +  even;  Rein,  small  +  clean ;  griin  +  green;  fcfyon  +  sheen ; 
fetn  +  far ;  rein  <  Vhrl.  It  ia  late  in  cittern  <  alwcere,  liijlern,  fdjitcfytern/ 
from  adj.  in  -er,  <  -ni,  -wjo. 

2.  <  in,  in.     Denoting  material,  "made  of." 

Ex.:  golbett  for  older  gitlben  +  golden  ;  jpotten  +  woollen;  fetben,  silken; 
fllbern  +  silver;  lebern  +  leather. 

3.  ern<n  +  er,  due  to  the  influence  of  er  in  such  nouns  as  <Stl&er, 
2eber  and  of  er  in  the  plural.     Compare  -ler,  ner  in  nouns,  see  500,  4. 

Ex. :  ftetnern,  of  stone  ;  flddjfern  +  flaxen  ;  tljonern,  of  clay ;  ^oljern,  wood- 
en ;  niidjtern  (?),  sober. 

4.  en  <  an,  in  <  G.  T.  -n6  in  all  strong  past  participles.     Some  fifty 
or  sixty  of  these  stand  now  "isolated,"  that  is,  separated  from  the  verb 
still  extant  or  the  verb  is  obsolete.     See  453, 1. 

Ex.:  rigen  +  own  VII.  Cl.,  gebtegen  I.  Cl.  (old  doublet  of  gebieljen),  pure  ; 
befc&etben  VTI.  Cl.  (old  doublet  of  fcefdjteben  I.  Cl.),  modest ;  gelegen,  conven- 
ient (verb  obsolete) ;  serlegen,  embarrassed  (v.  obsolete) ;  erljafcen  VI.  Cl. 
(doublet  of  erfjoben),  lofty  ;  krttten  I.  Cl.,  mounted  ;  offen  (?),  open  ;  trccfcn 
+  dry,  <  fdruk. 

525.  1.  -ig,  +  Eng.  -j,  represents  now  both  older  -ec, 
-ac  and  -ic.     See  489,  o. 
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The  umlaut  coold  occur  only  in  the  adjective  which  had  -ic.  It  is  a 
living  suffix  and  new  adjectives  are  still  being  formed  with  it  from  any 
part  of  speech  except  verbs. 

Ex.:  traurtg,  blutig,  fjduftg,  giilttg,  fpalttg,  gewaltig ;  late  formations  :  §euttg, 
tyteftg,  obig,  borttg.  For  felig,  see  628,  2,  a.  SDtoncf)  +  many,  <  manec.  Its 
cb,  for  g  is  L.  G.  (?). 

2.  tg  +  lid>  =  tgltdj,  once  very  common  and  attached  where  there 
was  no  -ec,  -ic.     It  is  now  rather  adverbial,  see  554,  2,  and  rare  in  ad- 
jectives, e.g*,  ewigltd),  gnabiglici). 

3.  -i  d)  t  <  -eht,  -old,  -ohti,  is  more  common  in  adjectives 
than  in  substantives.     See  509. 

a.  -tg  and  -tdjt  furnish  doublets,  sometimes  with  a  distinction  in  force. 
id)t  with  i  must  be  due  to  -ig  with  i,  as  it  is  very  late. 

Ex. :  fletmdjt  +  stony,  t$oric()t,  foolish,  nebeltdjt,  foggy,  ftodjeltdjt/  prickly. 
-id)t  implies  only  a  slight  resemblance  :  b'Ucfyt,  slightly  oily  —  olig,  oily. 

4.  -i  f  d),  -f  (!)  +  Eng.  ish  <  older  -isk-,  implies  a  bad  sense  in  contrast 
with  -lid),  as  in  Eug.  ish  and  like.     See  514. 

Ex.:  fmbtfdj  +  childish,  ftnbltd)  +  childlike;  Mu(e)rtfcf)  +  boorish,  bauer- 
licf),  rustic ;  denotes  origin :  preitfnfcf)  +  Prussian  ;  fcairifdj  +  Bavarian. 
Corresponds  to  -icus  in  adjectives  derived  from  L. :  fomifdj,  Iogtfd)>  J>I>uV 
logift.  See  514. 

5.  -enb  in  the  present  participle,  see  453  ;  505. 

6.  -(e)  t,  the  past  participle,  see  453, 1. 

But  notice  those  that  we  no  longer  feel  as  participles  :  tot,  laut,  fait/ 
etc.  Later  formations  :  traut,  jart. 

526.  Adjectives  derived  by  the  nominal  suffixes  -b  a  r, 
-fyaft,  -H(fo  and  -f am,  which  were  once  independent  nouns 
(see  515).  For  accent,  see  424,  1,  6. 

1.  -b  a  r  <  M.  H.  G.  bare  <  O.  H.  G.  bdri,  <  the  root  of  the  verb  gebdren  + 
Eng.  bear.  Should  have  become  -ber,  which  really  occurs  in  living  dia- 
lects, but  the  levelling  was  in  favor  of  the  full  form.  Compare  L. 
-fer-,  Gr.  <f>op6f. 

a.  In  meaning  it  corresponds  to  Eng.  -able,  -ible,  -ful.  It  means : 
bearing,  producing,  capable  of.  and  is  attached  only  to  nouns  and  verba 
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The  only  adjective  to  which  it  is  attached  is  offenba'r,  with  the  accent  of 
the  verbs  offenba'ren,  geba'bren. 

Ex.  very  numerous :  tremtbar,  separable ;  Ijorbar,  audible ;  banfbar, 
grateful;  ebjbar,  honorable.  Ur'bar  <  M.  H.  G.  urbor,  has  the  weak 
ablaut  like  the  L.  and  Gr.  forms  given  above. 

2.  -fydft,  a  participle  either  from  the  root  of  fja&en  -+-  have, 
or  L.  capere,  captus  (Kluge). 

a.  It  denotes  "  possessing,"  "  similar  to-,"  "  approaching-."  In  mean- 
ing it  corresponds  frequently  to  Eng.  -y  ( +  G.  ig),  -f ul,  -ly.  It  is  attached 
to  nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs  and  is  sometimes  increased  by  -ig. 

Ex.  numerous :  fefylerfyaft  +  faulty  ;  fd)abf)aft,  harmful  ;  lebljaft  +  lively  ; 
fpapfjaft,  funny ;  roa'&rfyaft,  rcaljrbXfttg,  truthful,  true  :  fd)itlerb,aft  +  scholar- 
like,  boyish ;  meijler^aft  +  masterly ;  Ieibb,aftig,  bodily,  incarnate. 

3.  -H  *  <  M.  H.  G.  lich  <  O.  H.  G.  lich,  +  Ags.  -lie  + 
Eng.  ly,  later  again  "like." 

Originally  an  adjective,  occuring  only  in  compounds,  but  derived  from 
the  subst.  Ags.  lie,  O.  H.  G.  lih  =  body,  form. 

a.  In  both  languages  its  earliest  meaning  is  "like"  or  "  similar  to,"  then  "appro- 
priate," "adapted,"  finally  it  became  very  frequent  and  often  without  particular  force. 

6.  The  umlaut  generally  precedes  -Ii$,  but  is  not  produced  by  it.  It  started  origi- 
nally in  stems  with  i  suffix  and  spread  by  analogy.  This  is  the  most  frequent  suffix 
and  attached  to  substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs. 

Ex.  gottltd),  godlike ;  rttterltdj,  chivalrous ;  traultc$,  familiar,  devoted  ; 
frofojtd),  merry  +  frolic ;  fterblid),  mortal ;  befjarrltdj,  persistent ;  begreifltd), 
comprehensible ;  erbattlid),  edifying  ;  glaubltd),  credible.  For  -tgltd)  see 
552,  2. 

<*.  er  in  leierltdj,  fure^terlitfv  etc.,  is  due  to  analogy.  These  lengthened  forms  have 
crowded  out  the  proper  old  forms  leslidj,  furdjtltdj.  In  certain  adjectives  the  ending 
has  been  mistaken  for  -ig,  and  the  spelling  has  followed  this  notion,  ofcelig,  billtg, 
unjifylig  have  the  suffix  -Itdj,  but  cannot  now  be  corrected.  allmaBltdj  is  the  official 
spelling,  though  frequently  aHmdfyltg  is  met  with  <  attcjema$,  gentle,  manageable. 

4.  -fa  m  <  older  -sam,  originally  a  pronoun  (  +  Eng.  same), 
-}-  Ags.  —sum,  +  Eng.  -some,  -f-  Gr.  of/of,  +  !»•  sim-ilis. 

It  denotes  originally  identity,  similarity,  but  has  now  no  particular 
force,  unless  it  be  capacity,  inclination. 

Examples  not  so  numerous,  the  suffix  has  lost  ground. 
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Ex.:  einfam  +  Eng.  lonesome;  langfam,  slow;  gemeinfam,  common;  ar* 
fceitfam,  industrious  ;  ^eilfam  +  wholesome  ;  graufant,  cruel,  -f-  gruesome. 

-Soflr  +  ful,  -Io3  +  less,  come  under  composition,  though  in  Eng.  they 
might  come  under  this  head. 

For  -fad),  -faltig,  -falttg,  see  the  numerals  531,  1. 

Derivation  of  Adjectives  by  Prefixes. 

527.  The  prefixes  in  substantives  have  the  same  force  and 
accent  when  attached  to  adjectives,  but  only  cifcer,  erj-,  ge-, 
un-,  itr-  form  immediate  compounds.  Adjectives  with  the 
other  prefixes  are  derived  from  substantives,  verbs,  etc.  Ex.  : 
,  e'rjfaut,  getrcu',  u'nnii^,  u'ralt,  etc. 


Composition  of  Adjectives. 

528.  The  second  element  is  always  an  adjective  or  participle.  The  first 
element  may  be  any  part  of  speech  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
second  as  it  does  in  a  compound  noun.  Accent  and  form  of  the  first  ele- 
ment are  also  the  same.  Some  old  past  participles  without  ge*  are  pre- 
served in  composition,  e.  g.,  trunfen,  barton,  in  roonnetrunfen,  intoxicated  with. 
delight  ;  fyau^bacfcn  +  homebaked,  homely. 

1.  ADJECTIVE  +  ADJECTIVE. 

Ex.  :  toflfiityn,  bummbreift  ;  bunfel&Iau  ;  ^odjmutig  <  f>od)mut  (see  2,  6)  ;  fclau- 
augtg,  rotbdcfig. 

2.  SUBSTANTIVE  +  ADJECTIVE. 

Ex.  :  tobfranf,  *frei'beroetp,  *golbgelb,  HekSfranf,  wonnetrunfen,  *maitfetot, 
*feberletd)t,  liebwoff,  gebanfenreici)»  &offnung3lo3,  freubeleer,  totenbleic^,  »orf^rift«* 
mnfiig,  amtsnribrtg,  *&lutjung,  fjulbrcirfv  *felfenfcfl.  In  those  with  *  the  noun 
expresses  a  comparison  and  has  often  intensive  force.  Notice  -rctcJ},  Id, 
»oll  have  almost  become  suffixes. 

a.  Adjectives  in  -fcltg  are  of  double  origin. 

1.  The  real  adjective  fcltg  <  ©eclc,  -f  soul,  as  in  glittffclig,  Icutfelig,  gottfclig. 

2.  felig  <  fat  (see  500,  1)  +  ig  :   mut)fclig,  tritbfcltg,  faumfeltg  < 

,  etc.    It  does  not  belong  here  at  all. 


b.  A  large  claee  of  adj.  do  not  come  nnder  this  head,  e.  g.,  §offSrttg,  cljrflOHiji;  many 
in  -fftd)tig,  as  monD(u4tic|,  f(^iBinb?ii*tig.  They  are  derivatives  of  the  compound  nouns 
JT;cffart  (  <  hfchvart,  ch  aud  f  asBimilatod),  vJ)ionbfuc^t, 
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3.  PRONOUN  +  ADJECTIVE. 

Ex.:  felbfirebenb,  felbfigenitgfamr  felbfilo§,  etc.,  only  with  felbft-. 

4.  VERB  +  ADJECTIVE. 

Ex.:  nnjjbegterig,  benffaul;  many  with  -wert  and  -ttitrbig  :  banfenSroert, 
ItebenSttwrbtg. 

5.  NUMERAL  +  ADJECTIVE. 

Ex.:  einaugig,  sroetecftg,  stoeifdjnetbtg,  erfigeboren,  et'ngeborcn,  only  child. 

6.  ADVERB  +  ADJECTIVE. 

Ex.:  Ijocljgevriefen,  alt-,  frifd)-,  nett-baclen,  wotylfetl,  wotylgeboren. 

7.  PREPOSITION  +  ADJECTIVES. 

Ex. :  antyetfdjtg,  etnf»eimtfd),  etngeboren,  native,  +  inborn ;  aHdb,  iiberflug, 
»o'rneb,m,  u'nterttyan,  so'rlaitt.  furlte'b  does  not  belong  here,  fur  =  as,  ,,al3", 
als  lieb  amtetymen,  anfefyen.  Compare  jufrie^en,  at  peace,  content. 

Derivation  of  Numerals. 

529.  Sttw  is  probably  an  old  dual.   Srceen  <  zwene  has  the  distributive 
sums  ni,+  Eng.  twain,  twin,  +  L.  bini.    With  $»o  fem.,  <  older  zica,zwo, 
compare  M.  Eng.  twa,  two,  also  feminine.     The  numerals,  as  far  as  10 
incl.,  can  be  easily  compared  with  the  cognates  of  other  languages  accord- 
ing to  Grimm's  and  Verner's  Laws,     elf  and  jtuelf  contain  perhaps  a  stem 
lik,  ten,  that  appears  in  Slavic.    They  come  from  older  einlif,  zudif.    eilf 
is  archaic.    As  to  jtuolf  for  jtcelf,  common  in  N.  H.  G.,  see  489, 1. 

1.  The  ending  -jig,  <  zug  +  Eng.  -ty,  differs  originally  from  $e$n  in 
accent,  jeljn  <  I.-E.  *dekm,  L.  decem.     See  Verner's  Law. 

2.  $vtnbert,  +  hundred,  is  compounded  of  hund  +  rath-  ;  the  latter  from 
the  same  stem  as  SRebe,  Go.  rathjan,  to  count.     Jiund  alone  means  100, 
compare  L.  centum,  Gr.  ^narov  according  to  Verner's  Law.     See  further 
Kluge's  Diet.     Sloufenb  <  older  tfisunt,  a  fem.  noun.    It  is  not  an  I.-E. 
n  urneral  like  all  the  others.     Root  doubtful. 

530.  The  suffixes  for  the  ordinals  are  really  the  superlative  suffixes 
-to,  -sto.    Only  German  and  Icelandic  use  -sto.    jwett-  only  sprang  up  in 
the  loth  century.    Instead  of  it  was  used,  as  in  all  Germanic  dialects,  anbcr 
+  other,  a  comparative  in  -ter.    Comp.  L.  alter,    onber  has  not  quite  died 
out.    Comp.  jum  erften,  jum  anbern  unb  $um  britten  SKule,  still  used  at  auction. 
9ldj  ®ott !   »ie  bodi)  rnetn  erfler  war,  ftnb1  id:)  ntd)t  letd?t  auf  btefcr  SBelt  ben  anbern, 
F.  2992-^3.     anbert^alb=one  and  a  half  ;  felbanber=lit.  himself  the  second, 
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i.e.,  two  of  them,  of  us.  britt-  has  the  short  vowel  of  the  stem  "  thriu," 
still  in  the  neuter  0.  and  M.  H.  G.  driu.  tt  <  dd  <  dj  as  in  Go.  thridja, 
Ags.  thridda,  +  L.  ter-ti-us.  ber  $imbertfte  was  in  O.  H.  G.  zehanzogosto, 
zehanzug  being  the  other  word  for  100  ;  really  "  ten  tens."  For  erft,  lefyt, 
giirjl,  see  439,  2. 

Numeral  Derivatives  and  Compounds. 

531.  From  cardinals. 

1.  MULTIPLICATIVES  : 

Suffixes  -fad),  -faltig,  e.  g.,  bretfad),  sterfad),  irielfad).  In  O.  H.  G.  -fad)  is 
only  noun,  -fad)  expresses  a  certain  number  of  parts,  divisions,  = 
,,gdd)er."  -fait,-  faltig,  faltig  4-  -fold,  expresses  also  variety  besides  quantity. 
It  comes  from  the  same  stem  as  the  verb  fallen  -f-  fold,  and  is  quite  old. 
-fait  is  archaic  now.  boppelt  + double,  is  <  French,  t  is  "excrescent"; 
in  compounds  t  does  not  appear  :  1)oppelabler,  Jiowelgdnger. 

jttrie-  in  jnnefad),  jwiefaltig,  comes  from  older  zwi,  +  Gr.  &'-,  L.  U-. 

2.  ITERATIVES  : 

-mal,  rare  -flunb,  ei'nmal,  jroei'mal,  brei'mal,  mandjmal  ;  einma'I,  "  once 
upon  a  time."  -mal  is  the  noun  Sftafyl  +  meal,  O.  H.  G.  mdl.  Notice  »akr- 
mal(3)",  once  more,  adverb  ,,akr"  =  "  again  ; "  ein(mal)  fiir  allemal,  weind" 
+  "  once,"  is  seemingly  the  neuter  N.  or  Ace.,  but  it  is  a  Gen.  <  older 
"  eines,"  form  which  einft  with  excrescent  t,  4- once,  "onst."  wein(J"  is  now 
rare  and  so  is  ,,fhmb."  Uhland  has  waUftit'nb"  =  all  the  time,  ©tunb  and 
bal&  are  isolated  now  ;  mal  is  plnral,  being  neuter  (see  176). 

S  W  t  e  r,  now  rare,  comes  from  older  zwiro,  zwiror  (r  <  ?) 

532.  From  the  ordinals  : 

1.  Adverbs  like  erfieud,  sroettcnS,  etc.,  see  555,  2. 

2.  FRACTIONS  by  -tel  <  $eil,  Drittel,  SJiertel,  gunftel,  one  t  is  lost  in 
writing,  BwuiJtafM.    They  are  neuter,  of  course.     ,,2)rittcil",  the  full  form 
is  now  archaic.    »3rcettcl"  has  not  come  up  on  account  of  the  late  origin  of 
njtDeitc,"  ,,anbertljalb"  is  used,  see  530.     Notice  ber  Swettlefete,  next  to  the 
last ;  ber  Drtttlcfcte,  third  from  the  end. 

See  also  syntax,  226-229. 

533.  VAUIATIVES  are  formed  by  -let  <  M.  H.  G.  leie,  fern,  meaning 
"  kind,"  probably  <  Romance.    The  numeral  preceding  it  is  inflected  like 
an  adjective,  mand)crlci  (G.),  sielerlei;  »temlcif  four  kinds,  etc.    But  the  com- 
pound is  invariable. 
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Derivation  and  Composition  of  Verbs. 

534.  As  primitive  are  regarded  all  strong  verbs  except  preifen,  fdjreifeen,  which  are 
foreign,  and  a  large  number  of  weak  verbs,  which  are  either  very  old,  such  as  fiatcn, 
fragen,  or  they  are  those  whose  origin  is  obscure  or  whose  stem  no  longer  appears  in 
other  primitive  parts  of  speech,  e.  g.,  Ijolen,  tyoffen.   All  other  weak  verbs  are  derivatives 
except  the  originally  strong  that  have  become  weak,  e.  g.,  realten,  marten,  be&en  (see 
Kl.).    They  are  derived  from  other  parts  of  speech  by  means  of  e,  the  connecting 
vowel  representing  older  i,  6,  <?,  which  unites  the  verbal  inflections  with  the  root  or 
with  those  words  from  which  the  verb  is  derived.    (This  e  may  drop  out.)    The  con- 
necting vowel  i  or  j  (  <  jo)  produced  umlaut,  which,  since  the  j  class  was  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three  classes  of  weak  verbs,  was  soon  used  through  analogy  as  a  com- 
mon means  of  deriving  verbs  after  umlaut  had  ceased  to  work.    Besides  the  vowel  e, 
there  occur  certain  secondary  suffixes,  some  of  which  have  a  peculiar  force. 

535.  1.  Derivation  with  umlaut  due,  a,  either  to  an  old  i 
or,  6,  to  analogy,  or,  c,  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  umlaut 
already  in  the  noun-stem. 

a.  A  large  number  from  strong  verbs  of  the  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.  ab- 
laut-series with  the  strong  ablaut,  i.e.,  with  the  vowel  of  the  pret.  sing., 
and  from  the  reduplicating  verbs  with  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive, 
e.g.,  flojjen  <  flie^cn,  flog,  gefloffen  <fio^an  <  *flotjan,  to  cause  to  float,  II.; 
fcnfen  <  ftnfen,  fanf,  gefimfen,  <  senken  <  *sanAyan,  to  cause  to  sink,  III.; 
jafymen  +  tame  <  zemen  <*zamjan,  this  <  zemen,  IV.,  now  a  weak  verb 
jtemen;  legen  <  liegen,  lag,  gelegen,  <  *lagjan  +  \acf,  V. ;  fiifyren  <  fasten,  fit^r, 
gefafjren  <  vueren  <  fuorjan,  VI.,  to  cause  to  go,  to  lead  ;  fatten < fatten,  ftel, 
gefatten,  <  M.  H.  G.  fellen  <  *falljan,  to  cause  to  fall,  +  fell  ;  fiirdjten  < 
gurd)t ;  lawmen  <"  laljm;  toten  <  tot ;  troften  <  *trostjan  <  trost  +  trust. 

&.  pfliigen  <  $flttg,  fcratmen  <  braun;  joi|nen  <  3<rfjn;  &affen  <  feaff !  ;  rdumen 
<  9laum  ;  offnen  <  ofen. 

c.  gritnen  <  grim  ;  triifcen  <  tritfce. 

Eem.  1.  If  the  strong  verb  is  intransitive  then  the  derivative  is  transitive  or 
causative  ;  if  transitive,  then  the  derivative  is  intensive  or  iterative,  e.  g. ,  fdjrccmmen  < 
fdjiDimmcn,  to  cause  to  swim;  fefcen<  fifcen,  to  cause  to  sit ;  fcetcn,  to  pray,  <  bitten (?), 
to  ask  for.  The  same  principle  prevails  in  English :  to  fall  —  to  fell,  to  lie  —  to  lay,  to 
drink  —  to  drench. 

Eem.  2.  j  (or  i)  has  cause:!  certain  changes  in  the  final  consonants  of  the  stems 
because  these  were  doubled  before  the  "lautverschiebung,"  and  when  doubled  they 
shifted  differently  from  the  single  consonants.  For  instance  in  rcecfeu  —  trad)cn,  bcefen 
—  ®ad>,  <f  <kk  <  kj,  but  dj  <k;  in  afcen  —  eficn,  6ei$en  —  Mjjen,  fdjmfccn  —  fdjnctbcn, 
^efeen  —  £a(),  j,  fe  <  tt,  tp,  but  ^  <  t.  Similarly  facpfen  (for  Wcpfen)  —  Waffen  ;  ^enfen  — 

,  compare  Eng.  henchman  ;  bicgen  —  fcurfen  ;  Wmiegen  —  fcfemucfen  ; 
n.    Compare  also  Eng.  drink  —  drench ;  stink  —  stench. 
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2.  Derivation  by  e  without  umlaut. 

These  are  late  or  if  old,  absence  of  umlaut  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain vowels  did  not  suffer  umlaut  in  certain  positions  or  that  the  con- 
necting vowel  was  e  or  6. 

Ex.:  kljnen  <  33a|n,  fufjen  <  gitfe,  arfern  <  9ltfer,  format  <  gorm,  aUern< 
SHter.  Older  are  fattn<beton  <  beta,  prayer;  faffen  <  fafton  <  fa$  ;  fajlcn 
<  fasten  <  fasta;  bulbett  <  dulten  <  dult.  Notice  the  difference  between : 
brucfen,  to  print,  briitfen,  to  press ;  franfen,  to  be  ill,  franfcn,  to  grieve  ;  roal* 
jen,  to  roll,  technical  as  in  a  rolling-mill,  Waljen,  to  roll,  revolve  ;  crfalten, 
to  grow  cold  —  erfalten,  to  take  cold. 

536.  Derivation  by  e  preceded  by  a  suffix,  but  e  drops  out 
after  (  and  r. 

1.  -d)  e  n,  intensive  force,  rare:  $ord)en,  listen  +  hearken  <  $6ren  +  hear; 
fdjnardjett  +  snore  <  fdjnarren. 

2.  -eln,  always  preceded  by  umlaut  if  attached  to  other 
verbs.    It  is  also  attached  to  substantives  and  adjectives. 

It  has  intensive,  iterative  force  and,  from  association  with  the  noun- 
suffix,  diminutive  and  hence  derisive  force.  Numerous  in  N.  H.  G.  on 
account  of  the  many  nouns  in  -el.  Generally  umlaut. 

Ex.:  betteln  +  beg(?)<  kten,  Bitten,  pray,  ask  ;  fdjmetdjeln,  natter  <  fdjmeidjen 
(rare),  smooth  ;  lcid)eln,  smile  <  ladjen-f-laugh  ;  frdnfcln,  be  sickly  <  franfen, 
be  sick  ;  frofMn,  to  feel  chilly  <  ftrofl;  Uebeln,  to  dally  <  lieben,  lieb;  from* 
meln,  cant  <  fromm,  pious ;  I>anbeln,  to  trade  <  $anb. 

537.  1.  -n  e  n  +  Eng.  -n,  on  (rare). 

Ex.:  btenen,  from  the  same  stem  as  2)e- in  2)emut;  lernen  <  the  same 
stem  as  lefyren;  recfynen  <  0.  H.  G.  rehhanon,  +  Ags.  recenian;  roarnen,  + 
warn,  <  same  stem  as  roafyrcn  (?) ;  serbammen,  +  condemn,  also  contains 
-n  <  M.  H.  G.  verdamnen,  but  <  L.  damnare.  Compare  jetdmen  <  3eid)en 
+  token,  regnen  <  Siegen  +  rain,  in  which  n  belongs  to  the  noun,  see  602. 

2.  -e  r  n,  +  Eug.  -r,  has  intensive,  iterative,  and  causative 
force.  Rarely  preceded  by  umlaut ;  not  unfrequent  both  in 
Eng.  and  German. 

Ex.  :  gtifcern  +  Eng.  glitter,  <  glitzen  <  glfyen  ;  flimntern  <  fltmmen; 
gttmmcrn  +  Eng.  glimmer <  glimnien ;  flottent <  L.  G.  sto'tern  <  sto'ten,  +  H.  G. 
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fto§en,  +  Eng.  stutter ;  jijgern  <  zogen  <  jietyen  ;  jtdtm  +  Ags.  sicerian,  to 
trickle. 

a.  Nouns  both  sg.  and  pL ,  adjectives  and  their  comparatives  in  -er  have 
started  many  of  these  verbs,  e.  g.,  faubern,  eroettern,  bloitteru,  rabern,  argent  < 
arg;  forbern,  to  promote,  forbern,  to  demand. 

538.  -i  e  r  e  n,  -t  r  e  n,  of  Bomance  origin,  always  accented, 
at  first  only  in  borrowed  words,  and  then  added  to  German 
noun-stems,     -eien,  of  similar  origin,  is  rare. 

Ex. :  Foreign  words :  faflieren  +  fail,  regteren  +  reign,  fhtbteren  +  study, 
fcantieren,  trade  (rather  from  French  Tianter  than  from  §anb,  see  Kluge). 
$0nterfeten,  to  paint  +  counterfeit;  gebenebeiet,  blessed.  German  stems  : 
tyaufteren,  peddle;  floljteren,  strut;  fjalHeren.  In  Goethe's  Faust :  trrlidjtelteren. 

a.  These  were  formed  as  early  as  M.  H.  G.  in  no  small  numbers,  bnt  were  most 
numerous  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  Now 
they  are  excluded,  except  the  oldest  of  them,  from  elevated  style.  These  verbs  are 
very  numerous  in  the  journals. 

539.  1.  -fen,  -e f c n,+Eng.  s,  <  O.  H.  G.  -ison.    Eare both 
in  English  and  German. 

Ex.:  grinfen,  +  grin,  <  greinen,,  M.  H.  G.  grinen.;  groufen  <  O.  H.  G. 
gruwison  <  stem  gr&,  G.  graufam,  ©rauel,  +  gruesome,  grapfen  +  Eng. 
grasp. 

a.  -fen  is  hidden  in  getjen  <  gitsen  <  gtiison  <  subst  git.  Compare 
Eng.  cleanse  <  clean,  -fen  stands  for  -jen  in  gacffen  <  gagzen,  mucffen  < 
M.  H.  G.  muchzen. 

2.  -fdjen.     This  is  of  double  origin:   1)  From  -fen,  see  490,  1,  6  : 
$errfd)en  <  Mrsen  <  htrison  <  &err,  herro;  fetlfdjen  <  veUsen  <  feil. 

2)  From  -sk,  L.  sc,  +  Eng.  sh,  forfdjen  <  forsken  ;  perhaps  in  $afd)en 
<  *hafsk6n,  if  that  comes  from  a  stem  haf-.  For  more  examples,  see 
457,4. 

3.  -jtn  <  older  -seen.     Has    sometimes  iterative    and    intensive 
force. 

Ex.:  bitjen,  tfcrjen,  erjen,  to  call  thou,  you,  he ;  ad^en  <  ad>,  to  groan;  led)* 
jen,  to  thirst,  <  lechen  +  leak  ;  feufjen  <  siufsen,  from  the  same  root  as 
faitfen;  fdjludjjen,  to  sob,  M.  H.  G.  duckzen  <  fdjlittfen. 

a.  -tnjen  in  faulenjen  <  faul,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  L.  nouns  in  -entia. 
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4.  -i  g  e  n.  This  is  a  secondary  suffix,  starting  with  verbs  derived  from 
adjectives  in  -ig  (see  525),  e.g.,  witrbigen  <  witrbig,  notigen  <  nottg.  It  was 
felt  to  be  a  verbal  suffix,  hence :  cnbigen  <  <£nbe,  freitjigett  <  $reuj,  rcinigcn 
<  rein,  ^ulbigen  <  $ulb.  Quite  numerous. 

VERB  FORMATION  BY  MEANS  OP  INSEPARABLE  PREFIXES,  viz  : 

be-,  en t-,  e r-,  g  e-,  » e  r-,  5-,  j e  r-     Always  unaccented. 

540.  6  e-,  b-  before  I,  +  Eng.  be-.  See  2M-,  516,  4. 

1.  33  e-  has  lost  nearly  all  local  force  of  "by,"  "near,"  "around," 
which  is  felt  still  in  befydngen,  cover  by  hanging,  befcfyneiben,  cut  on  all 
sides,  to  trim,  but  in  these  it  approaches  already  its  common  force,  which 
is  intensive :  bebauen,  befragen,  begebjen,  beriityren,  bebetfen,  berufen. 

2.  It  makes  intransitive  verbs  transitive  :  fatten— befallen  +  befall ;  retfen 
(in  etncm  Sanbe)  —  ein  Sanb  bereijcn,  travel  all  over  a  country;  fafjren  auf  ct»., 
but  cttt>a3  bcfafjren.     This  is  its  most  frequent  use. 

3.  In  verbs  from  noun-stems  it  denotes  "  provide  with,"   "make": 
befcf)ub,en;  provide  with  shoes ;  bc»olfern,  populate  ;    befreunben  +  befriend ; 
betritbcn,  make  sad  ;  befidrfen,  confirm.      Notice  certain  participial  adjec- 
tives which  have  no  corresponding  verb,  e.g.,  beleibt,  corpulent;  betagt, 
"  full  in  years  ; "  belefen,  well  read ;  or  they  are  isolated  from  the  verb,  e.g., 
befcfjetbcn,  modest ;  bejktlt,  holding  an  office  ;  befcfyufen,  conditioned. 

4.  It  has  privative  force  still  in  benetymen,  to  take  away  ;  ftd)  bcgcben 
(with  G.),  to  give  up.     Compare  Eng.  behead  and  M.  H.  G.  behoubelen, 
for  which  now  entfcaupten.  N.  H  G.  beb,au}>ten  strangely  represents  M.  H  G. 
behaben  and  be/teben,  for  which  once  behouben,  to  maintain,  assert. 

541.  e  n  t-,  e  m  p-  before  f,  <  O.  H.  G.  int-.    See  <mt-;  516, 3. 

Its  force  is  :   1.  "  Opposite,"  "  in  return  ; "  in  cmpfc^len,  recommend  ; 
empfangen,  receive ;  entgelten,  pay  back,  restore ;  see  sub.  2. 

2.  Contrary,  "  against,"  privative,  "  away  from  :  "  entgelten.  suffer  for  ; 
entfagen,  renounce ;  entbinben.  deliver ;  entffctyen,  to  lack  (but  see  below) ; 
entbecfcn,  entlaufen.    From   nominal  stems  :    entgleifen,  run  off  the  track ; 
tntt^roncn,  dethrone ;  entuolfern,  depopulate. 

3.  "  Transition  into,"  inchoative  "  springing  from,"  "  out  of :  "  cntfle^en, 
spring  from,  arise ;   cntbrennen,  to  take  firo,   break  out ;    entfdjlafcn,  fall 
asleep.     A  quite  common  force. 
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542.  e  r-  <  0.  H.  G.  ir,  ar  +  Eng.  a-,  see  516,  9. 

Force:  1.  "Out from,"  "upward":  erfeeben,  arise;  erwetfen,  awaken; 
erforfdfyen,  find  out ;  erfmben,  to  invent. 

2.  Transition  into  another  state,  inchoative  like  ent- :  erfalten,  grow 
cold ;  erbliifyen,  bloom ;  erbeben,  tremble.   Many  from  adjectives  :  erfranfen,  to 
fall  ill ;  erbltnben,  to  become  blind. 

3.  Completion  and  success  of  the  action  :  erjagen,  erbetteln,  to  obtain  by 
hunting,  by  begging ;  very  frequent.     Compare  Eng.  arise,  abide. 

In  certain  forms :  only  pret.  erftarb,  past  part,  erlogen,  erpidjt. 

543.  9  e-,  Q-  before  1,  see  516,  7,  +  Eng.  a-. 

Force :  1.  "  Together  "  only  in  few  verbs  like  :  gefrteren,  congeal ;  gertn* 
nen,  curdle ;  geljbrenr  to  belong ;  geleiten,  accompany  ;'gefatten,  to  please. 

2.  Frequentative  and  intensive:  geloben,  gebenfen,  gcbieten,  and  finally  no 
force  at  all  as  in  the  past  participle  and  in  verbs  like  :  gebetljenr  gelitfteln, 
genefen,  genie  §en.  Numerous  past  part,  from  nominal  stems,  with  the  force 
of  "provided  with,"  see  540,  4:  geftiefelt,  in  boots;  geftnnt,  disposed; 
gefltrnt,  +  starry. 

544.  m  i  §-,  +  Eng.  mis-,  as  to  its  force,  see  516,  8;  as  to 
its  origin,  453,  1. 

Ex.:  migglucEen,  to  fail ;  mtpljoren,  to  misunderstand ;  mt§gonnen,  to  grudge. 

545.  ser-,  fr-,  <  ver,  far,  fir,  Go.  fra,  fr,  +  Eng.  for-. 
Very  frequent. 

Force  :  1.  '  Through,"  "  to  the  end,"  intensive,  "  too  much : "  serlieren, 
+  lose,  +  forlorn  ;  sergekn  +  forgive;  tterulten,  grow  antiquated ;  sergraben, 
hide  by  burying ;  »erkrgenf  hide ;  »erf)tnbern,  prevent ;  »erfcf)lafen,  +  sleep 
too  long;  serfommen,  to  deteriorate;  sjertlu^en,  fade;  »erjagen,  despair;  ter* 
flitc^en,  curse  ;  »erlaufenf  scatter ;  freffen,  to  eat  (used  of  animals). 

2.  The  opposite,  the  wrong,  a  mistake:    serfaitfen,  serbieten,  serfitfjren; 
ijerlegcn  +  mislay,  but  also  (sub.  1)  to  publish  (a  book)  ;    serfcatten,  build 
wrongly  ;  fid)  »erlaufen,  lose  the  way  ;  ftdj  ser^oren,  to  mishear  ;   ft$  sergrei- 
fen,  to  get  hold  of  the  wrong  thing ;  (ft$)  ttergeben,  to  misdeal  (in  cards). 

3.  Waste  and  consumption  of  the  object :  cerbauen,  use  up  in  building 
(see  sub.  4) ;  tterfaufen,  waste  in  drinking  ;  verfptelen/  lose,  gamble  away. 

4.  From  nominal  stems  :    "  change  into,"    "  give  the  appearance  of," 
"bring  about  a  certain  state  of,"  e.g.,  tterglafen,  glaze,  turn  into  glass ; 
»ergolben,  +  gild ;  »erfni><f)crn,  ossify  ;  ijerjucfern,  cover  with  sugar,  turn  into 
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sugar ;   serarmen,  grow  poor ;    »erfd)led)tern,  make  or  grow  worse ;   serbauen 
(sub.  3),  cover  by  building  in  front  of. 

a.  »er-  in  past  participles :  scrtranbt,  related,  but  of  the  regular  verb  = 
"  applied  ; "  »erfd)amt,  bashful. 

546.  3  e  r-  <  M.  H.  G.  zer-,  ze-,  O.  H.  G.  zur,  zar,  zir,  + 
Go.  tus-,  +  Gr.  dvg — |-  O.  Eng.  to-brecan,  jerbrecfyen.     Least 
frequent  of  these  suffixes. 

Its  force  is:  "separation,"  "scattering,"  "dissolution,"  "to  pieces"  : 
serfyaiten/  cut  to  pieces;  jergltebern,  dismember  ;  jertrummern*  dash  to  pieces. 

1.  If  be-  and  »er-  precede  other  prefixes,  separable  or  inseparable,  the 
verb  is  always  an  inseparable  compound.    Ex. :  »eru'nglucfen,  beet'ntrad)tigen, 
benad)rid)tigen.    These  come  from  the  compound  nouns  UnglM,  Stutradjt, 
SKad)rtd)t.    See  547.    Notice  the  difference  between  be»o'rmunben  <  23ormunb 
(insep.)  and  be»o'rfWjett<  be»or  +  fiefyen  (sep.). 

2.  Notice  such  compounds  as  au'ferflefyen,  a'nerjtetyen,  »orau'3»erfunbigen,  in 
which  the  second  prefix  is  inseparable.     The  first  and  second  have  no 
simple  tenses  in  main  clauses.     Their  past  part,  are  auferftanben,  anerjogen. 
The  pret.  of  the  third  is  fiinbigte  fcorauS,  but  the  past  part,  is  »orau3»er« 
fiinbtgt,  without  ge-.     See  550. 

Compound  Verbs. 

547.  The  first  element  is  either  substantive  or  adjective  or 
adverb  or  preposition;  the  second  is  always  a  verb.     The  im- 
portant questions  are  accent  and  whether  the  compounds  are 
separable  or  inseparable,  or  both;  whether  direct  or  indirect. 

1.  Indirectly  compounded  are  the  verbs  derived  from  compound  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives.     They  are  inseparable  and  have  noun-accent- 
uation, i.  e.,  accent  on  the  first  element. 

Ex. :  b/rbergen  <  £e'rberge,  inn  ;  ra'tfd>tagen  <  SRat'fd)lag,  council ;  tta'tt* 
fasten  <  2Ballfal)rt,  pilgrimage ;  friiljflucfctt  <  Srutyfuu! ;  argwiifynen  <  5lrg* 
wo|n,  suspicion  ;  bemtllfommen  <  SBiUfommcn. 

2.  That  these  are  not  genuine  compound  verbs  their  inflection  shows. 
The  seemingly  strong  verbs,  as  in  ra'tfd)tagen,  t>eiraten,  etc.,  are  not  in- 
flected strong,  but  weak  :    ratfdjlagte,  gcratfd/Iagt ;  ^dratcte,  gcfyctratet.     Note 
also  :  fyanb&abtc,  gefcanbfjabt,  not  fyanbfyattc,  bXnbtyabt  or  b^nbgctyabt. 

3.  Under  this  head  come  also:  1.  Verbs  of  which  the  compound  sub- 
stantive or  adjective  is  no  longer  common,  e.  g.,  ttxttcvlcu*tcn<  weterkich  ; 
rcdjtfcrtujcn  <  rechtvertcg ;  bra'nbfd)afccn<  2kanbfd)dfo.    2.  A  few  verbs  which 
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seem  due  to  analogy  with  the  above  and  formed  by  mere  juxtaposition 
of  adjective  or  substantive  and  verb,  e.  g.,  Iie'6fofen,  tttflfa^ren  (accent 
doubtful),  frof)Io'<fen,  Ite'baiigelnv  »et'3fagen  (as  if  it  were  from  t»eife  and  fagenf 
but  it  comes  from  the  noun  wiftago,  prophet).  Principal  parts  :  liefcfofen, 
Itebfojh,  geltebfoil;  fro$locfen,  gefro^lotft. 

548.  All  the  other  compound  verbs  are  directly  compounded,  separa- 
ble and  accented  on  the  first  part  excepting  certain  propositions,  see  549, 
which  form  the  only  genuine  old  compounds  with  accent  on  the  stem- 
syllable  of  the  verb.  These  and  the  verbs  in  540-546  are  the  compound 
verbs  proper  with  the  original  verb-accent. 

1.  SUBSTANTIVE  +  VERB. 

The  substantive  is  the  object  of  the  verb. 

Ex.:  jk'ttfutbnti  bau'sJIjalten,  teilnefjmen,  banffagen,  freiSgefcen. 

NOTE.— But  for  the  fact  that  in  certain  tenses  they  are  written  together  and  the 
substantive  is  now  according  to  the  "Rules"  to  be  written  without  capital,  these 
verbs  are  no  more  compounds  than  the  corresponding  Eng.  to  keep  house,  take  place, 
give  thanks.  As  late  as  early  N.  H.  G.  these  and  the  following  groups  were  not  treated 
as  compounds. 

2.  ADJECTIVE  +  VERB. 

The  adjective  is  generally  factitive  predicate,  e.  g.,  wafyrnefmten,  "  take 
notice  of";  totfdjlagen,  strike  dead;  fmfpred)en,  declare  not  guilty;  »ott* 
gtepen,  -fd)ittten,  see  549,  5. 

a.  A  large  number  of  compounds  with  substantives  and  adjectives  oc- 
cur only  in  certain  forms,  viz.,  in  the  two  participles  and  in  the  infinitive 
used  as  a  noun,  e.  g. ,  fclutfliCenb,  j3fHd)t»ergcf]"en,  jrtttbegliiif  t,  ba$  @d)onfd)reiben, 
baS  ©tiflfcfjtoetgen. 

3.  ADVERB  OR  PREPOSITION  +  VERB. 

The  adverb  qualifies  the  verb  expressing  manner,  direction,  time. 
The  preposition  in  this  case  has  the  force  of  an  adverb.  Exceptions 
below. 

Ex.:  fH'nfdjiifen,  ^rjofat,  na'djmadjett,  »orau'$fe&eit,  sufa'mmcnfommen,  »o'$l- 
ttotten. 

549.  Separable  and  inseparable  compound  verbs  occur  with 
burd),  ($inter),  ii&er,  urn,  unter,  10  oil,  roi&er,  miefcer. 

a.  Inseparable  verbs  compounded  with  these  prepositions  are  transi- 
tive, and  have  the  old  accentuation  of  verb-compounds  (see  421).  Here 
belong  also  all  verbs  with  tyinter-,  nnber-  and  a  few  with  »ott-,  e.  g.,  »ctt* 
fcrt'ngen.  These  verbs  are  nearly  all  old,  but  some  new  ones  have  been 
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formed  after  them.  The  force  of  the  preposition  has  entered  into  and 
modified  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  so  that  if  the  simple  or  separable 
compound  verb  was  intransitive  the  inseparable  compound  became  tran- 
sitive ;  if  transitive,  the  compound  developed  a  different  meaning,  gen- 
erally figurative,  often  intensive.  As  to  fyaben  and  fetn  see  265. 

The  separable  compounds  have  not  the  verb-accentuation  and  the 
force  of  the  preposition  remains  literal  and  intact. 

Very  few  verbs  allow  of  both  compositions. 

1.  b  u  r  dj-  means  +  "  through,"  "  thoroughly,"  completion  of  the  action, 
"  filling  with,"  "to  the  end  of  a  fixed  limit  of  time,"  bu'rd)brtngen,  crowd 
through,  penetrate,  carry  to  a  successful  issue,  e.g.,  bte  $itgel  ijl  bitrcfygebrungen, 
the  ball  went  through.    Trans.:  Die  $ugel  b,at  bad  SSrett  burdjbru'ngen,  the  ball 
penetrated  the  board  ;  ,,»on  bem  ©efiiljle  feineS  9tict>t$  burcftbru'ngen."    In  ,/Dte 
R.  ifl  burd)  bad  Srett  gebritngen"  there  is  no  compound.    £>u'rd)fd)aiten,  look 
through,  en»a$  burdjfdjau'en,  see  through,  understand  thoroughly ;  burd)* 
ta'njen,  to  spend  in  dancing,  bit'rd)tan$en,  to  dance  through,  to  pass  through 
dancing;  bu'rdjfefym,  to  look  through  (a  hole),   hurriedly  through  a  book  ; 
the  inseparable  burcfyfe'tjen  is  obsolete,  it  would  have  the  force  of  burd)* 
fdjau'en,  to  understand  thoroughly. 

2.  ^tnter,  +  behind.    Separable  compounds  with  tytnter  do  not  really 
occur  in  good  style.    In  Jji'ntergiefjen,  -bringen  it  stands  for  b,inunter  =  pour 
down,  swallow.     The  inseparable  compounds  are  al  ways  figurative  and 
transitive,  its  force  is  the  opposite  of  straight,  "  deceptive  " :  fyintergc'Ijn, 
deceive  ;  ^intertretben,  to  prevent,  circumvent ;  Jjt'ntergefyen  would  mean  the 
more  usual  fymterfye'r  or  6intena'ngel)en,  to  walk  behind. 

3.  it  b  er  =  a)  separable :  over,  beyond,  across  =  tyiniiber;  6)  in  close 
compounds  :   transfer,  covering,  a  missing,  figurative  sense,  extent  of  a 
certain  limit  of  time. 

a.  ii'berfefeen,  cross,  take  across  (a  river) ;  it'bergefyen,  go  over. 

6.  uberjte'fyen,  cover  with ;  ubcrna'djten,  spend  the  night ;  iibcrfdjrei'bcn,  head 
a  column  or  chapter ;  iiber&b'ren,  not  to  hear ;  ubcrle'gcn,  consider ;  ii'berfd)la- 
gcn  =  u'mfd)lagen,  tip,  turn  over ;  but  iiberfdjla'gen,  calculate  (expenses) ; 
iiberfe'fcen,  to  translate ;  iibcrge'Ijcn,  pass  over,  skip  ;  itberfe'fyen,  overlook. 

4.  unt.      a.  separable  =  around,  about,  again  or  over,  upside  down, 
change  of  place,  loss  of  something,  failure. 

Ex.:  u'mfyangen  (etnen Mantel),  put  on,  (cin  23ilb)  change  the  place  of  a  pict- 
ure ;  u'mlaufcn,  overthrow  by  running ;  u'mflcibcn,  change  clothing ;  u'm* 
fefyren,  turn  back  ;  u'mfommen  (viz.,  um1d  Scben),  perish,  u'mbrtngcn,  take  the 
life  of  ;  f5d)  u'mgc^en,  take  a  roundabout  course. 
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b.  inseparable :  literally  denotes  the  encircling  of  an  object,  figura- 
tively it  has  the  force  of  1)  t  n  t  cr,  deception  :  uma'vmen/  embrace  ;  itmfdjit'f* 
fen,  sail  around,  double ;  umflet'ben,  cover,  drape  ;  umge'^en,  avoid,  deceive. 

5.  itnter,  separable:    under,  down,  among  (with):  ir'nterljalten,  hold 
under,  down;  u'nterbringen,  provide  for  (figurative) ;  it'ntergeljen,  go  down,  set. 

Inseparable,  figurative  sense :  unterfia'tten,  entertain ;  untcrfa'gen  (Dat.), 
forbid ;  jtd)  unterfte'fyen,  make  bold ;  imterne'fymen,  undertake ;  unterla'ffen, 
leave  undone ;  unterlte'gen,  to  be  overcome  by. 

6.  »  o  II ,  separable  :  +  full,  always  literally  with  verbs  denoting  pour- 
ing, filling  and  similar  ones  :  so'flfcringen,  »o'flgicpen,  so'IIfcfyutten  (em  ®cfajj), 
bring,  pour  a  vessel  full.     Inseparable  :  "to  the  end,"  accomplishment : 
»oflfit'f)ren,  soflfm'ngen,  execute ;   souYnben,  finish,  compare  Eng.    fulfil ; 
Jjoflfo'mmen  (part.),  perfect. 

7.  toib  e  r  in  the  sense  of  "  against"  is  always  inseparable  and  unac- 
cented, generally  figurative  sense  :  ttnberle'gen,  refute ;  nnberfhe'ben  (with 
Dative),  resist ;  ttnberfpre'djen,  contradict  (also  Dat.) ;  ttnberfte'fyen,  to  resist. 

8.  wieber,  separable:    "again,"  "back":   wte'berfiolen,  fetch  back; 
tme'bergefcen.  give  back ;   rote'berfagen,  say  again.    Very  loose  compounds. 
Inseparable  :   figurative  sense   only  in   ttrieberfyo'kn,  repeat ;   hnberfja'den, 
J»ibcrfd)ei'r.en  also  nne'berfdjetnen,  tti'eberfyatlcn;  usage  is  unsettled  in  these. 

a.  The  difference  in  the  spelling  roiber — roteber  is  quite  modern. 

55O.  Separable  and  inseparable  composition  with  these  adverbs  is  quite  old,  but  in 
O.  H.  G.  probably  no  distinction  was  made  in  force  or  meaning.  Even  now  ,,Tic 
Hugel  fiat  ba3  sfivctt  burc&brtt'ngen"  and  ,,bie  ft.  tft  bur$  bag  25rett  gebrungcn"  amount  to 
quite  the  same  thing.  In  fact  separable  composition  is  no  real  composition.  Many 
still  write  the  prefixes  separately  before  the  verb  where  any  other  adverb  would  stand. 
In  M.  H.  G.  the  great  majority  of  our  modern  separable  compounds  are  not  felt  at  all 
as  compounds.  Two  things  have  brought  about  this  feeling  that  they  are  such : 

1.  The  substantives  compounded  with  the  same  element  as  the  verb,  e.  g.,  U'mgang, 
IMi'rcfyfafjrt,  9l'bbrii^,  have  lead  us'  to  associate  urn  and  gefyen,  burcf)  and  fasten,  a6  and 
bredjen. 

2.  When  a  meaning  different  from  the  literal  or  common  one  was  developed,  verb 
and  adverb  were  felt  as  belonging  together,  e.  gr.,  etooS  bu'ri^'efcen,  to  carry  something 
through,  to  the  end  ;  corfcfylagen,  to  propose ;  nadjftylagen,  to  look  up  a  reference,  etc. 

a.  Very  often  there  is  no  difference  in  meaning,  but  only  in  construction,  between 
the  simple  verb  +  preposition  and  the  close  compound,  e.  g.,  1,  3>a3  $ferb  tfl  fiber  ben 
(Sraben  gefprungen,  =  "The  horse  has  jumped  over  the  ditch,"  and,  2.  boS  5?fetb  6,at  ben 
©raben  uberfprungen,  The  horse  has  jumped  the  ditch.  In  2,  perhaps  the  act  of  the 
leap  is  emphasized,  it  did  not  swim  across;  in  1,  the  extent  of  the  leap.  But  compare 
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also  the  other,  not  literal  meaning  of  fiberfprt'ngen,  viz.,  to  skip,  omit,  in :  33er  SHetfenbe 
fyat  einen  ^often  u&erfprungen,  the  traveller  has  skipped  one  item.  ®er  9J.  ifl  fiber  ben 
5J3often  geiprungen  would  be  meaningless. 

Derivation  of  Adverbs. 

The  adverbs  are  derived  from  pronominal  stems  and  from 
noun-stems. 

551.  The  two  suffixes   en   and  er,  <  older  an(a),  ar(a), 
are  attached  to  the  stems. 

ADVERBS  FROM  PRONOMINAL  STEMS. 

1.  From  the  stem  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun : 

a.  From  the  stem  ta-tha  :  bar,  ba  +  there,  bann  +  then  and  benn,  conj. 
"  for,"  this  double  form  is  M.  H.  G.,  but  the  difference  in  meaning  was 
only  established  as  late  as  the  18th  century,  <  older  danne,  denne,  which 
have  not  been  explained  yet.     £)annen  <  dannana  stands  only  in  »»ott 
banncn",  hence.     2)efto,  see  442,  a ;  bort  <  darot ;  bo<$  +  though  (?). 

b.  From  the  stem  hi :  |er  +  hither  ;  tyin,  away  ;  liter  +  here ;   tyinnen, 
in  »on  fjinnen,  hence.     £mten,  tyeute,  fyetnt,  lieuer,  see  443,  2. 

2.  From  the  stem  of  the  interrogative  pronoun : 

wann  +  when,  n>enn,  if;  tcor-,  »o  +  where  <  wd,  war ;  son  wannen  + 
whence  is  rare.  For  wte  +  how  +  why,  see  444,  1.  SBcmt'm  <  wdr  + 
umbe  or  wara  +  umbe  (?). 

3.  From  the  stem  swar- ;  f o  +  so  ;  famt,  jufammen  (?),  fonbcr,  al^,  alfo,  fonfl 
<  sunst,  sust,  sus.    From  various  stems  :   obcn,  +  above ;   unten,  unter,  + 
under;  nib  (rare),  nieben  +  beneath  ;  nun  +  now  ;  aufen,  au^er;  innen,  inner. 

552.  ADVERBS  FROM  NOUN-STEMS. 

These  adverbs  are  always  cases  of  nouns,  the  Genitive 
being  the  most  frequent.  See  187. 

1.  Genitive:  abenba,  morgend,  nadjtS,  tcilS,  flug3,  berwetl,  bcrmapen,  nt(^t«. 
8  was  looked  upon  as  an  adverbial  ending  and  added  to  fern,  nouns  and 
even  to  other  cases  and  whole  adverbial  phrases,  e.g.,  -feitd  in  many 
compounds :  bie'«Sfett$,  nw'nerfettS,  aflerbt'ngS  (really  a  G.  pi.),  »o'rmaIS,  unter- 
fte'gS/  c'fyemalS,  aHerwe'gen.     Compare   Eng.  needs,  now-a-days,  always, 
sometimes. 

2.  Dative:  juwct'len,  mitten,  ^alben,  traun(?),  morgcn  (sg.?),  aHa'nben,  »or- 
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$a'nben,  jitfolge,  anftatt.    Compare  Eng.  to-morrow,  o'clock,  a  year  <  on 
(in)  the  year,  a  day  <  on  (in)  the  day,  because,  asleep,  whilom. 

3.  Accusative  :   roeg  (f)  +  away  ;  Ijeun  +  home  ;  mal,  once  ;  bietteil,  + 
while  ;  iibertyaityt,  jef  nie. 

-roeife  following  at  first  only  after  a  Gen.,  later  the  uninflected  noun  : 
jroangSreetfe,  by  force,  auSnaljmSroeife,  exceptionally,  fHitfroetfe,  piecemeal. 
Compare  Eng.  nowise,  otherwise,  the  while. 

4.  Instrumental:  $euer,  this  year<  hiujaru  ;  tyeitte,  to-day  <  hiutagu  ; 
b,etnt  <  MnaM  (a  DaU).     See  443,  2. 

553.     Derivation  by  suffix  :  -I  i  n  g  3  and  -t»  d  r  t  g. 

1.  -ItngS  comes  from  the  G.  of  nouns  in  -ling  and  is  a  late  formation  : 
backward  ;  HtnblingS,  blindly.   Compare  Eng.  sideling,  headlong. 


2.  -l»drt3  +  ward  is  really  the  G.  of  an  adjective  wert,  wart.  It  is  very 
common  after  prepositions  :  Ijeimrod'rtd,  homeward  ;  roalbrod'rtS,  towards  the 
forest  ;  afcrod'rtd,  downward,  aside;  sorod'rtS  +  forward. 

ADVEBBS  FKOM  ADJECTIVES. 

554.     Almost  all  adjectives  can  be  used  as  adverbs. 
Adverbs  with  a  suffix  : 

1.  -ef  this  is  now  rare  but  once  very  frequent  <  older  -o,  which  was 
probably  the  A.  sg.  fern.:  gerrt(e),  fern(e),  balbe  in  Goethe's  »SBarte  nur,  fcalbe 


a.  Remark  here  the  doublets  fafl  —  fejl,  f^on  —  f^on,  fru^  (rare),  —  frfity, 
fpat  (rare),  —  fpdt.  Those  without  umlaut  are  the  regularly  formed  ad- 
verbs from  jo-stems.  Those  with  umlaut  are  adjectives  used  as  adverbs. 
In  trd'gc,  fcofe,  etc.,  e  does  not  go  back  to  -o,  but  O.  H.  G.  i<  jo,  since  they 
are  adjectives  (^'o-stems)  used  as  adverbs  and  not  transformed  into  adverbs, 

2.  -I  i  <$  +  -ly,  is  really  no  adverbial  suffix,  but  the  adjective  suffix  to 
which  the  adverbial  e  (  <  o)  was  added,  -liche,  -liho  :  treulid)  —  treu  +  truly, 
faithfully  ;  ttwljrltcf)  —  watyr,  gittUdj  —  gut,  firetfid),  to  be  sure,  —  fret  ;  bttterltd) 
—  adjective  bitter. 

a.  The  corresponding  adjective  in  -ltd)  is  perhaps  no  longer  in  use. 
Compare  fretltd),  to  be  sure  —  fret  +  free. 

6.  -lid)  has  also  been  added  to  other  stems  :  einfdjltejjltdj,  b,offentlid),  »if« 
fentltd). 
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555.     Adverbs,  cases  of  adjectives. 

Genitive:  1.  red)t3,  linfe,  «U>nb3,  sergebenS,  fletS  +  steadily. 

2.  -e  n  3  from  superlatives  and  ordinals  :  erftenS,  fjodjftenS,  nmflenS,  brtt- 
tens.     -en<J  contains  the  inflection  -en  of  the  adjective. 

a.  Genitive  with  excrescent  t.  Such  are  felt  as  superlatives  :  jungfl, 
langft,  neb  ft;  einfi(?),  but  in  O.H.G.  are  doublets  einest  and  eines.  Compare 
Eng.  once<  dnes  and  dial,  "onst"  ;  also  amidst,  amongst,  dial,  "acrost." 
Pure  Gen.  in  Eng.  else  <  elles,  unawares,  etc. 

Hem.  The  above  explanation  is  rejected  by  Lexer  in  Grimrtfs  Diet. 

3.  Dative.   It  is  hidden  in  jtoar  <  zewdre,  lit.  "  in  truth,"  to  be  sure. 
Ginjeln,  singly  <  einzel  by  suffix  -41  from  ein(az)  <  ein  ;  adj.  etnjetn-er. 
In  adverbial  phrases  :  am  letdjteflen,  am  fefyonflen.     In  M.  H.  G.  this  Dative 
was  very  frequent,  e.g.,  in  -lichen,  -lingen,  etc. 

4.  Accusative,  also  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  :  wentg, 
siel,  genug,  mefyr,  meift,  beffer,  Wd)il,  mogltd)ff.    In  adverbial  phrases  :  in^be- 
fonbere,  fiir»af)r,  auf^  retnfle,  fdjonjle.    See  3OO,  2. 


a.  Note  also  those  preceded  by  prepositions  :  jule^t,  +at  last,  neben(< 
eneben],  jugleid),  at  the  same  time,  fitrba'jj  or  fu'rba^,  farther. 

PREPOSITIONS  and  CONJUNCTIONS  have  the  same  origin  as  the 
adverbs,  being  originally  adverbs. 

Three  classes  of  words  may  be  comprised  under  the  head 
of  PAETICLKS. 

Prepositions. 

556.  1.  As  old  and  simple  prepositions  may  be  regarded  :  ab,  an,  auf, 
au3,  bet,  »cr  and  fiir  (doublets),  burdj,  gegen  (  +  again),  in/  mit/  ob/  juf  um  (  < 
unibe}. 

2.  Derived  by  suffixes  :  -er,  -ber,  -ter/  mostly  from  pronominal  stems 
and  from  the  older  forms  ar,  dar,  tar,  which  are  probably  all  three  com- 
parative suffixes  :  uber,  unter,  fytnter,  luicber,  auger.    See  551,  3. 

3.  A  number  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  various  cases  :   fraft,  un» 
nmt,  wabjenb,  mitteld  (mttteljfy  flatt,  ld'ng<3,  tro^,  ^ilbcn,  wegen,  wiflen,  ndc^fl, 

laut,  nad),  jwifcben. 


a.  The  number  of  prepositions  governing  the  Gen.  is  really  difficult  to  state,  be- 
cause, like  many  of  the  above  and  many  others,  they  are  really  nouns  with  a  O. 
dependent  upon  them,  viz.,  ji»ccf3,  IcfyufS,  6ctreff6,  jeitcnS,  etc. 
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557.  COMPOUND  PREPOSITIONS  are  generally  adverbs,  but  th« 
following  may  be  classed  here  : 

1.  Preposition  (or  adverb)  +  preposition  or  adverb  :  bmnen<  bi  +  innen, 
MS  <  bi  +  a^  (a^  +  Eng.  at),  neben  <  en  +  eben.  jutBtber  ;  ratge'gen  <  en  +  gegen 
(t  excrescent,)  etc. 

2.  Noun  +  noun,  or  prep.  +  noun,  or  pronoun  -f  noun  :  pfolge,  several  in 
-Ijalb  and  -frit  :  aujjertyilb,  jeafrit,  anftatt. 

Conjunctions. 

558.  1.  From  pronominal  stems:    For  ba,  bemt,  fo,  teetm,  tote,  and 
others,  see  among  adverbs,  551.     2lber,  and),  unb,  ober,  fonbern,  weber,  sliow 
suffixes. 

2.  From  nouns  and  adjectives  :  faflg,  gleidj,  ungeadfjtet,  toetl,  wa^renb,  and 
others. 

3.  Compounds  :   adverb  and  preposition  :   fce»or»  fobalb,  mityin/  fcmtt> 
r,  barum,  and  others. 


4  Preposition  or  adverb  +  pronoun  or  adjective  :  inbem,  fettbenv  fobap, 
aid  bafj,  attetn,  cntwebet  <  an-  de-  weder,  one  of  two  ;  nii^^beftot»entaer, 
nevertheless. 

Interjections. 
559.     Interjections  proper. 

1.  Joy  is  expressed  by:  al),  0,  fci,  jucf^e,  ^rifa,  ^urra^.  Surprise:  ri,  ppfc, 
^a.  Pain  by  :  tf),  ttx^e,  an,  ad,  ^u.  Disgust  :  tfui,  ft,  ba^.  Doubt  :  ^nt, 
^em,  ^um.  Commands  to  be  silent  are  :  j>fh  6ft,  fc^  ;  to  stop  or  pay  at- 
tention ;  brrr  (to  horses),  fyeba,  $e,  ^o,  ^oH 


2.  Imitations  of  sounds  in  nature  :   plumps  (fall),  piff,  faff,  pttf  (shot), 
^ut  (whi2a),  bawfc  (fall),  ntu^  (cow),  tntau  (cat),  wait  (dog),   $opfa  (stumble), 
bunt  —  bum  (drum). 

3.  Burdens  of  songs:  tHtbelbumbri,  3w>tBaffera,  f(i)rnm  —  fcbjntm  —  fc^rum. 

56O.  Certain  regular  words  which  have  become  exclamations,  often 
oaths  in  much  changed  forms  :  &alt,  SSBetter,  2)onner  ttnO  S3Ii$en,  3>o^taufenb, 
&eil,  Sra»o,  D  ie,  D  jemine,  <Sapperment,  ©aferlot,  2Reut  |)immel,  £>onnern>ctter 

nod)  ctnmal. 


LIST    OF   ABBKEVIATIONS    AND    SYMBOLS    THAT 
REQUIRE  EXPLANATIONS. 


Ags.  =  Anglo-Saxon. 

(B.)  =  Bible. 

(Bo.)  =  Bodenstedt. 

(Bli.)  =  Burger. 

(Ch.)  =  Chamisso. 

D.  =  Dutch  or  Dative. 

(F.)  =  Hart's  Edition  of  Goethe's 

Faust,  Part  I. 
Fr.  =  French. 
(G.)  =  Goethe. 
Go.  =  Gothic. 
Gr.  =  Greek. 
G.  T.  =  General  Teutonic. 
(H.  and    D.)  =  Hart's  edition  of 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 
(He.)  =  Herder. 
H.  G.  =  High  German. 
(Hu.)  =  A.  von  Huniboldt. 
I.-E.  =  Indo-European. 
L.  =  Latin. 
(Le.)  =  Lessing. 


L.  G.  =  Low  German. 

(Lu.)  =  Luther's  works  excepting 
his  translation  of  the  Bible. 

M.  G.  =  Middle  German. 

M.  H.  G.  =  Middle  High  German. 

N.  G.  =  North  German  or  North 
Germany. 

N.  H.  G.  =  New  High  German. 

O.  Fr.  =  Old  French. 

O.  H.  G.  =  Old  High  German. 

(Prov.)  =  Proverb. 

(R.)  =  Ruckert. 

Rules  =  the  official  rules  for  spell- 
ing, see  37. 

(Sch.)  =  Schiller. 

S.  G.  =  South  German. 

(Sh.)  =  Shakespere  translated  vy 
Schlegel  and  Tieck. 

(Uh.)  =  Uhland. 

V.  L.  =  Vulgar  Latin. 


<  means  "  derived  from,"  "  sprung  from,"  "  taken  from." 

>  means  "  passed  or  developed  into,"  '•  taken  into." 

+  between  a  German  and  lion-German  word  denotes  common  origin 
or  "cognates."  In  other  positions  it  means  " accompanied  or  followed 
by." 

*  before  a  word  means  that  that  form  of  the  word  does  not  actually 
occur,  but  is  conjectured  or  reconstructed. 

:  =  :,  or  :  as  :,  means  a  relation  as  in  a  mathematical  proportion. 

I,  II,  III  after  verbs  indicates  the  strong  verb-classes. 

—  between  letters  means  "  interchanges  with,"  e.g.,  1)  —  (t)  as  in  tyotyer  — 
fyod)  or  e  —  t  as  in  ncfymen  —  nimmft. 
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The  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs.    The  umlauts  have  a  separate  place,  5  after 
a,  o  after  o,  ft  after  u. 


Ablaut :  nature  of,  393 ;  four  grades, 
394,463,2;  496;  497. 

Ablaut  series :  and  verb-classes,  122- 
139  ;  I.-E.,  394, 1 ;  G.  T.,  >  O.  H.  G.  > 
N.  H.  G.,  395-40O;  459-467  ;  group- 
ing of,  459. 

Abstract  nouns :  article  before.  149 ;  no 
article,  145  ;  155,  2;  plural  of,  171 ; 
62,  Rem. 

Accent:  417,  418;  degrees  of,  419; 
chief  on  stem-syllable,  42O  •  42O,  2; 
478,  4;  Eng.  in  Norman-Fr.  words, 
420,  3  ;  in  compounds,  421-423  :  sec- 
ondary, 424;  rhetorical,  426;  "free" 
in  I.-E.,  42O,  2 ;  in  foreign  words,  427, 
42O,  1;  424,  4;  493,2;  63,  2;  charac- 
teristic of  Germanic  Lang.,  478,4;  =in- 
tonation,  392,  1. 

Accidence :  38-138  ;  Historical  Commen- 
tary on,  428-476. 

Accusative:  office  of,  198;  after  verbs, 
198-2O6;  two  A.  after  verbs,  199; 
predicate  in  passive,  2O2,  2;  cognate, 
2O3 ;  logical  subject  in,  2O5 ;  after  re- 
flexive verbs,  2O6  ;  adverbial,  2O7 ;  dif- 
ference between  A.  and  G.  of  time,  2O8, 
1 ;  after  adjectives,  2O7, 1 ;  183  ;  abso- 
lute, 2O9  ;  297, 1 ;  by  attraction  in  the 
pred.  after  laffen,  2O2,  1 ;  after  prepos., 
3O4-3O6;  with  Inf.,  292. 

Adjective :  decl.  of,  69-72  ;  436  ;  origin 
of  strong  decl.,  437;  comparison  of. 
73-76,  see  comparison,  compar.  and 
superlat. ;  438,  439 ;  used  as  nouns, 
220,  221,  181 ;  gender  of  same,  16O, 
3  ;  169  ;  162,  3 ;  G.  after,  182,  183  ; 
D.  after,  194  ;  A.  after,  183;  207,  1. 

Attributive  use  of.  211-217  ;  only 
used  attributively,  211  ;  uninflected 
used  attributively,  212  ;  in  the  predi- 
cate, 218.  22O ;  as  nouns  declined 
strong,  214  ;  G.  eg.  m.  and  n..  216,  1 ; 
declined  weak,  213;  217,1;  as  nouns, 
221, 1 ;  origin  of  double  decl.,  215  ;  un- 
settled usage  as  to  strong  and  weak 
decl.,  216,  221  ;  after  indef.  pron., 
214;  216,4;  181  ;  after  person,  pron., 
316,2;  two  or  more  adj.,  212,  3;  217. 
In  the  predicate,  218,  219  ;  onlyused 
in  pred.,  219  ;  position  of  adjuncts  of, 
353 ;  accent  in  certain  compounds, 


422,    1-7 ;    derivation   of,    522-528 ; 
used  as  adverb,  554. 

Adjective  Clauses :  nature  of,  323  ;  326- 
328  *  339 

Adverbial  Clauses :  nature  of,  323,  329  ; 
various  kinds  of,  33O-34O  ;  see  tempo- 
ral, local,  clauses  of  manner  and  cause 
(332-34O),  final  (338),  conditional, 
(34O),  etc. 

Adverbs:  origin  of,  551-555;  <  G.  of 
nouns,  187, 552  ;  +prepos.  supplanting 
the  person,  pron.,  234  ;  syntax  of,  299, 
3OO ;  after  prepos.  +  noun,  3OO ;  ad- 
verbs which  are  only  adverbs,  3OO,  1 ; 
554,  2 ;  adjective  as,  30O,  2  ;  554  ; 
comparison  by,  223,  224  ;  relative  and 
absolute  superl.  of,  3OO,  2 ;  nature  of, 
3O1, 1  ;  interrogative,  251,  5 ;  relative, 
258,  326,  331  ;  demonstrative,  327, 
3;  in  local  clauses,  331,  a-  position  in 
a  sentence,  354 ;  order  or  adverbs  of 
time,  place,  manner,  355 ;  accent  in 
compound,  423. 

Adversative  Sentences  :  coordinate,  32O. 

Affricate  :  413,  5 ;  4O8, 1. 

Alemanic :  483, 1. 

Alphabet :  printed  and  script,  1,  2  ;  ori- 
gin of  the  G.  letters,  36O  ;  Latin  letters 
in  G.,  36O,  2 ;  relation  to  G.  sounds, 
361. 

I  Anglo-Saxon,  see  English. 
j  Apposition:    <  G.  of  nouns,  181  ;  179, 
1;  317. 

Articles:  inflect,  of,  38;  accent  of,  39; 
contraction  with  prepositions, 4O;  spell- 
ing of,  39 ;  41  ;  syntax  of,  14O-158  ; 
nature  of  14O ;  general  cases  of  absence 
of,  141-146 ;  before  proper  nouns, 
147  ;  before  abstract  nouns.  149 ;  be- 
fore names  of  materials,  15O  ;  before 
collective  nouns,  151 ;  repetition  of, 
158.  See  A.,  clef,  and  indef. 

Article,  Def. :    infl.  of,  38 ;   attraction  to 

preceding  words  not  prepositions,  41  ; 

:      contraction  with  preceding  prepos.,  4O ; 

!      relation  to  Eng.  possessive  pron..  154, 

243,3;  distributive  for  Eng.  "a,"  156. 

Article.  Indef. :  infl.  of,  38  ;  aphaeresis  of, 
41 ;  after  certain  pronouns,  144,  252; 
before  certain  pronouns,  157. 

Austrian:  483. 
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Auxiliaries:  of  tense:  infl.  of,  11O  ;  use 
of,  265,  266  ;  283,  2  ;  omission  of, 
346;  in  passive  voice,  273. 

Modal :  see  pret.  pres.  verbs  ;  special 
uses  of,  267;  verbs  of  motion  omitted 
after,  267,  Rem. ;  imperative  force  of, 
287,  4;  +  pert  and  pres.  inf.,  288, 1 ; 
29O;  in  future,  279,  3,  a. 


Bavarian -Austrian:  483,  2;  488,  6,  0. 
Bible:  486;  487. 
Brechung :  4O5,  Rem. 


Capitals :  initial,  364 ;  in  pronouns  of 
address,  23O;  in  article,  39. 

Cardinals,  see  Numerals. 

Cases :  see  individual  cases,  N.,  G.,  etc. ; 
order  of  cases  in  the  sentence,  352. 

Causal  Sentences  :  coordinate,  321 ;  sub- 
ordinate, 337. 

Comparative  :  see  comparison  ;  use  of, 
222  ;  by  adverbs,  223,  224  ;  conjunc- 
tions after,  333. 

Comparative  Clauses  :  333,  1-3 ;  with 
nictyt,  333,  2. 

Comparison:  of  adjectives,  73-76;  438; 
439;  irregular,  76,  1;  defective  and 
redundant,  76,  2;  the  suffixes,  73,438; 
by  adverbs,  223,  224,  222, 1 ;  of  two 
qualities  of  the  same  object,  224. 

Compound  words  :  accent  of.  421-424  ; 
irregular  accent  of  certain  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, and  prefixes,  422  ;  secondary  ac- 
cent in,  424  ;  521 :  see  nouns,  adj., 
etc.;  516;  compared  with  Eng.,  521, 
2.  b. 

Compound  tenses  :  1O9-115  ;  283. 

Concessive  Clauses :  339. 

Conditionals  :  formation  of,  115,  283,  5  ; 
force  of,  28O,  281,  284,  5. 

Conditional  Clauses  :  tenses  in,  28O,  284, 
5 ;  nature  of,  34O ;  several  forms  of, 
34O, 1  j  word-order  in,  343,  c. 

Conjugation :  strong  and  weak,  101-103  ; 
446,476  ;  weak,  117,  118,  447,  454, 
455;  strong,  120-133,446,456-469. 

Conjunctions :  classification  of,  3O7  ;  ori- 
gin Of,  3O1,  558. 

Coordinating :  copulative,  319;  adver- 
sative. 32O ;  concessive,  32O,  2  ;  causal, 
321  ;  illative,  322. 

Subordinating  :  in  temporal  clauses, 
33O  ;  in  comparative  clauses,  333 ; 
3:?4  ;  in  consecutive  clauses,  335  ;  in 
restrictive  clauses,  336;  causal,  337; 
final,  338  ;  concessive,  339  ;  condi- 
tional, 340. 

Consecutive  Clauses :  335. 

Consonant-declension,  see  n-declension. 

Consonant-stems :  become  i-stems,  54  ; 
428,2;  432,1;  432-435. 

Consonants:  description  of,  374-389; 
open,  374-381  ;  shut,  382-385  ;  na- 
sals, 38O-388J;  compound,  38)»  ;  Ion-, 
389,5;  COUB. -table,  p.  107 ;  Me  Grimms 


and  Verner's  Laws;  doubling  or  length- 
ening of,  389,  5;  413,  5;  488,  2,  c; 
535,  1,  R.  2. 

Coordinate  Sentences:  318;  various  kinds 
Of,  319-322. 

Copulative  Sentences:  319. 

Danish:  479,  IL 

Dative  :  office  of,  189;  as  nearer  object 
after  intrans.  and  certain  compound 
verbs,  19O  ;  as  indirect  object  after 
trans,  verbs,  191;  ethical,  192  ;  after 
impers.  verbs,  193  ;  after  adj.,  194  ; 
19O ;  suppl  mted  by  prepos.  +  case, 
195;  after  prepoo.,  3O3,  3O5,  3O6. 

Declension  :  of  articles,  38;  of  nouns,  42- 
68 ;  428-435  ;  of  foreign  nouns,  «4, 
62,3;  of  proper  nouns,  65-68;  of  the  ad- 
jective, G9-72;  of  pronouns,  81-1OO. 

Demonstrative  Pronouns:  88-91  ;  use  of, 
244-25O  •  origin  of,  442  ;  supplanted 
by  I)ter  and  ba  +  prepos.,  251,  2. 

Dependent  Clauses,  see  Subordinate. 

Dependent  order  of  words:  341,  344  ; 
in  main  clauses,  347,349;  the  oldest 
order,  349,  2. 

Dialect:  and  written  language,  39O ;  in 
M.  H.  G.,  485,  2;  in  N.  H.  G.,  486, 
487;  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  edu- 
cated, 39O  ;  and  the  public  school,  392, 
o. 

Diphthongs:  pronunc.  of,  32  ;  analysis  of, 
372  ;  become  single  vowels,  488,  4  •  < 


long  vowels,  488,  5. 
Dutch  :  481,  3  ;  493,  3. 


East  Prankish  :  482,  3  ;  486. 

Elliptical  clauses  and  phrases :  31O  ;  284, 

5.  Rein.;  287;  343,  d,  2. 
English:   479,  III.;  492,4;   umlaut  in, 

4O2,  2. 

Euphony:  418,1. 
Exclamation:  G.  in,  188,  3O9,  3;  order 

of  words  in,  343,  e  ;  see  interjections. 

Final  clauses :  338. 

Flemish :  481,  8. 

Foreign  nouns :  decl.  of,  64 ;  gender  of, 
163;  verbs,  538. 

Foreign  words  :  spelling  of,  365  ;  ac- 
cent, 427,  42O,  I ;  424,  4 ;  in  G.  word- 
stock,  492-494. 

Fractions :   533,  2. 

Frisian:  481,1. 

Future  :  formation  of,  1 14  ;  force  of, 
278;  imperative  force  of,  278,  8; 
287,  8;  present  with  future  force,  274, 
6 ;  conuit.  for  snbj.  of,  281 ;  origin  of, 
283,4;  279,3. 

Gender:  of  nouns  and  their  distribution 
among  the  declensions  according  to, 
43;  syntax  of,  159-169;  grninmati- 

e:ll   and   se\,   1  .V.»,   ICO;    CO1H  Old  of  the 
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same,  165-168  ;  according  to  meaning, 
160;  according  to  endings,  161;  doubt- 
ful and  double,  162 ;  change  of,  161, 
Bern.,  163;  of  compound  nouns,  164; 
concord  of,  165-168;  between  subject 
and  predicate,  313,  316. 

Genitive:  office  of,  180;  various  kinds  of 
G.,  180,  1-7;  partitive  G.  passed  into 
apposition,  181,  251;  supplanted  by 
prepos.,  181 ;  dependent  upon  adj., 
82,  182  ;  dependent  upon  verbs  as 
nearer  objec:,  184;  as  remoter  object, 
185:  after  impersonal  verbs,  186;  ad- 
verbial G.  of  place,  time,  etc.,  187;  sup- 
planted by  A.,  207,  Bern.;  difference  be- 
tween A.  and  G.,  2O8;  after  prepos., 
3O2;  in  exclamations,  188. 

German  Dialects  :  classification  of,  480- 
483;  484. 

German  Language :  see  Schnftsprache  ; 
history  of,  478-494  ;  relation  to  other 
Germanic  languages,  48O-486. 

German  Sounds :  analysis  of,  366-389. 

Gorrnanic  Languages:  relation  to  other 
I.-E.  languages,  477;  characteristics  of , 
478  ;  classification  of,  479-484. 

Gerundive:  1O7  ;  389,  Bern. ;  298 ;  453. 

Gothic:  letters,  36O;  language,  479, 1. 

Grimm's  Law :  4O7-415  ;  G.  T.  shifting, 
4O7-41O;  G.  shifting,  413-415;  mod- 
ifications of,  412  ;  in  dialects,  48O  ;  in 
derivative  verbs,  535, 1,  R.  2. 

Hessian :    482,  2. 

High  German  :  explanation  of  terms,  48O, 

3,  a.    See  South  German. 
Hildebrantslied :  485, 1. 

Icelandic  :  479,  II ;  229  1 ;  53O. 

Illative  Sentences  :  co-orqinate,  322. 

Imperative :  1O5,  45O  ;  in  strong  verbs, 
131 ;  personal  pron.  in,  286,  1 ;  future 
with  imperative  force,  278,  3 ;  387,  3 ; 
force  of,  286  ;  other  verbal  forms  with 
the  force  of,  287  ;  conditional  and  con- 
cessive force  of,  339, 1 ;  word-order  in, 
343,  &. 

Indefinite  Pronouns :  94-1OO,  445  ;  use 
Of,  259-363. 

Indirect  Speech :  tenses  in,  283;  mood  in, 
385  ;  335,  3;  338. 

Indo-European:  477. 

Infinitive:  106,  451;  nature  of,  288; 
290,  3,  b  ;  perfect,  288,  \  ;  imper.  force 
of,  287,  1 ;  without  and  with  ,ju,  289- 
291 ;  391,  3-5  ;  without  ut,  289,  Rem.; 
after  certain  groups  of  verbs,  29O  ;  with 
311,  do.,  291,  1  ;  as  object  and  subject, 
391,  2,3;  A.  with,  292;  as  a  noun, 
293  ;  governed  by  prepos.  +  w,  291, 1 ; 
inf.  clause,  325,  2,  Rem.  3  ;  332, 1;  335, 
1 ;  position  of  two,  in  dependent  clause, 
345,  1 ;  position  of  adjuncts  of,  353. 

Instrumental:  194. 

Intersections:  559,  56O. 

Intei  i-ogative  Pronouns :  92,  444 ;  use  of, 
251-253  ;  D.  supplanted  by  U)o(r)  + 
prepos.,  251,  2. 


Interrogative  Sentences :  309, 2 ;  indirect, 
325,  2;  disjunctive,  325,  2,  c;  word- 
order,  343,  a. 

Inverted  order  of  words:  341,  343;  in 
inserted  main  clause,  343, 1 ;  origin  of, 
in  conditional  and  in  main  clauses,  348, 
1 ;  after  certain  co-ordinating  conjunc- 
tions, 319 ;  in  a  clause  instead  of  ob« 
glei$,  etc.,  339. 

I-stems :  52-55  ;  429. 

Iteratives:  531,8. 


Jo-stems:  46,2;  438;   In  adj.,  437,  3: 
496,2;  532. 


Kanzleisprache :  486,  487. 

Labialization,  367, 1 ;  37O,  4,  Rem. 
Language :  written.    See  Sckrijispraehe. 
Law  of  Finals:  478,  a. 
Levelling:  nature  of,  491,1 ;  inthestrong 

pret.,  46O ;   in  the  weak  verbs.  454, 

455. 

Low  Prankish :  481,  3. 
Low    German    Dialects:    48O,   1;    481; 

>  H.  G..  493,  3 ;  their  relation  to  the 

written  language,  392, 1-3 ;  391. 
Low  Saxon :  481, 2. 
Luther:  486,487. 

Middle  Prankish:  482,1. 

Middle  German  Dialects:    480,  2  ;    482  ; 

488,  3,  a  ;  488,  4. 
Middle  High  German  :  485,  2  ;  transition 

of  sounds  to  N.  H.  G.,  488-491. 
Mi-verbs:  136;  449,1,2;  473-476. 
Modal  Clauses :  332. 
Modal  Auxiliaries.    See  Auxiliaries. 
Mood:   see    subj.,  imper.;    in  adjectiva 

clauses.  328. 
Multiplicatives :  531, 1. 

N-declension :  of  nouns,  47,  61,  62, 
432-435  ;  of  adjectives,  69,  313,  315. 

Narrowness  of  vowels :  367,2. 

Negatives  :  309, 1 ;  double  negative,  309, 
1 ;  in  comparative  clauses,  333,  ,J. 

New  High  German  :  485,  486. 

Nominative:  178,179;  absolute,  297; 
predicate,  179;  A.  for,  in  pred.,  2O2,  1. 

Normal  order  of  words :  341,  342  ;  in 
subordinate  clauses,  345,  2 ;  after  co- 
ordinating conjunctions,  343,  2  ;  when 
the  subordinate  clause  precedes,  343,  3; 
348,2;  343,  c;  358. 

North  German  :  see  Low  G. 

Norwegian :  479,  n. 

Nouns :  decl.  of,  42-68  ;  systems  of  nonn- 
decl.,  42  ;  distribution  of  nouns  among 
the  three  declensions  according  to  gen- 
der, 43,  433  ;  general  rules  for  nonn- 
decl.,  43  ;  strong  decl.  of,  44-6O,  428- 
431 ;  weak  decl.  of,  61,  62,  428,  2  j 
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432 ;  mixed  decl.  of,  03,  435, 1 ;  use 
of  cases,  Bee  individual  cases  ;  deriva- 
tion of,  496-516;  composition,  517- 
521.  gender  of  compound,  164;  ac- 
cent of,  481,  422.  See  Number,  Proper 
N.,  Foreign  N..  Abstract  N.,  Compound. 
Number :  Singular  and  plural  of  nouns  : 
pi.  the  basis  of  classification  of  strong 
nouns,  44 ;  no  sign,  45,  a ;  umlaut, 
45,6;  -e,  49-55;  -er,  56-6O,  431; 
(e)n,  O1-63 ;  pi.  in  -3,  GO ;  irregular, 
51,  172,  173;  double  forms,  58,  162, 
4;  431,  2;  of  abstract  nouns,  171; 
iiomm  only  in  pi..  174. 

Sing,  or  pi.  after  nouns  of  quantity, 
etc.,  175;  why  sing.,  176  ;  sing,  where 
E.'ig.  pi.,  177;  siug.  neut.  of  pronouns 
refer  to  masc.,  fein.,  and  plural  nouns, 

lf>8,  313. 

Sing,  and  pi.  of  verbs :  311 ;  pi.  after 
a  collective  noun,  312  ;  "  pi.  of  majes- 
ty," 311,2. 

Numerals:  77;  infl.  of,  78;  when  in- 
uected,  220,  227;  cardinals,  77-79; 
pi.  in  -e.  227  ;  in  -er,  228,  2  ;  ordinal*, 
8O,  211,  53O,  532  ;  infinitive,  1OO; 
derivation  of,  529-533. 

Old  High  German  :  485. 

Ordinals :  see  Numerals. 

Orthography  :  division  into  syllables.  30; 
regulated  by  government,  37,  36i,  2  ; 
historical  notes  on.  36O-365;  umlaut- 
signs,  362 ;  on  the  marks  to  show 
length,  303  ;  on  use  of  capitals,  364  ;  of 
foreign  words,  365 ;  government  rules, 
37. 

O-stems  :  lose  sign  of  tha  pi.,  47,  51, 
428. 


Participial  Clauses  :  294,  4;  332, 1. 

Participle*  :  1O2,  1O7,  453  ;  use  of,  294 
-297  ;  position  of  adjuncts  of,  353. 

Past  part,  without  go-,  1O8,  113, 
453,  2;  47O,  528;  isolated,  129, 
Rem.;  131,  Rein.;  524,4 ;  imper.  force 
of,  287,  2  ;  passive  force  of,  295  ;  act- 
ive force  of,  2!>5,  2  ;  2!)0  ;  dependent 
upon  fommcrtj  fyeijicn,  etc ,  296 ;  of 
verbs  of  motion,  296 ;  absolute  con- 
struction, 297. 

I'n ••>.  part., 274, 6;  283,3,4;  294,453; 
in  compound  tenses,  283,1,  ;>;  351. 

Passive'  :   see  Voice. 

Perfect :  formation  of,  112;  force  of, 
276;  with  future  perf.  force,  279,2; 
Eng.  perf.  —  G.  pros.,  274,  4  ;  Impera- 
tive, 280,  1 ;  Infinitive,  288. 

Personal  Pronouns  :  81,  82,  440 ;  syn- 
tax of,  23O-235  ;  gender  of,  81  ;  OM 
of,  in  address,  23O-233  ;  repetition  of, 
2:$:!,  2 ;  omission  of,  233,  1  ;  sup- 
planted by  other  pronouns  and  preposi- 
tions, 834  ;  in  the  impcr.,  280.  1. 

Phonology  :  3OO-427  ;  orthography,  30O 
-365  ;  analysis  of  sounds,  30O-389  ; 


as  standard  of  pronnnc.,  39O-392  ;  pho- 
netic laws.  393-417  ;  accent,  418-427. 

Plattdeutsch  :  481,  2,  a  ;  484. 

Pluperfect:  formation  of,  112;  force  of , 
277;  relation  to  Coudit.,  28O,  281, 
284,  5. 

Plural :  see  Number. 

Popular  Etymology  :  494,  2,  3. 

Possessive  Pronouns  :  85-87  ;  syntax  of, 
239-243  ;  origin  of,  441 ;  compounds 
with,  87;  used  substantively,  24O ; 
repetition  of,  241,  242,  2 ;  relation  to 
def.  article,  154,  243,3 ;  supplanted  by 
dumoiistr.  pron.,  242,  1  ;  uniulluctcd, 
239,  243, 1;  after  G.,  18O,  4. 

Predicate,  3O8 ;  concord  of  subj.  and 
pred.,  311-317  ;  number  of  verb  after 
collective  noun,  313;  when  subjectsare 
connected  by  conjunctions,  311,  314; 
person  of  verb  when  subjects  are  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  315  :  position  of,  35O, 
351. 

Prepositions:  syntax  of,  3O1-3OO  ;  nat- 
ure of,  3C1,  1,2;  550;  classification 
of,  according  to  cases,  and  treatment  of, 
in  alphabetical  order,  3O2-3OO ;  gov- 
erning the  G.,  3O2  ;  governing  the  D., 
3O3  ;  governing  the  A..  3O4  ;  govern- 
ing D.  and  A.,  3O5  ;  general  position  of, 
357. 

Present;  infl.  of,  103:  of  weak  verbs, 
118.  447  ;  of  strong  verbs,  181,  45O  ; 
O.  H.  G.,  446;  of  pret.-pres.  verbs, 
134  ;  uses  of,  274  ;  periphrastic.  274, 
6  ;  imper.  force,  287,  3 ;  formation  of 
present-stem,  457. 

Preterit :  infl.  of,  1O3 ;  weak,  454 ; 
strong,  458;  levelling  in.  40O  ;  double. 
8ubj.,  125,  126.  464.8  ;  129  ;  of  pre'.- 
pres.  verbs,  134.  47O;  force  of,  275  ; 
relation  to  conclit.,  280,281.284.5; 
Incl.  for  unreal  subj.,  34O,  3. 

Prct.-pres.  verbs  :  134  ;  135  ;  1O8,  2  ; 
267  ;  47O-472. 

Pronouns:  inflection  of,  81-10O,  44O- 
445;  syntax  of,  23O-203 ;  concord 
with  noun,  105-168,  235;  origin  of, 
496;  position  of,  in  the  sentence.  352, 
e ;  neut.  pron.  refers  to  niasc.  or  fern, 
nouns.  168  ;  neut.  pron.  one  of  two 
accusatives,  199,  1,  2.  See  reciprocal, 
possessive,  etc.,  separately. 

Pronunciation:  of  letters.  1-37,  300; 
standard  of,  390-392;  disputed  point* 
in  standard,  391 ;  Hanoverian  and  N. 
G.,  390,  4  ;  392,  1-3  ;  dialect  in,  39O. 
1-3. 

Proper  Nouns  :  decl  of,  65-68  ;  article 
before,  147,  155,  1  ;  gender  of,  16O,  8, 
with  Rem. ;  164. 

Question :  eee  Interrogative  Sentences. 


Reciprocal    Pronouns:    84,    197,    2O6, 

238. 
Reduplication  :  nature  of,  458  ;  in  MI.  Cl. 
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of  verbs,  ISO,  131;   in  the  present. 

457,3. 
Reflexive  Pronouns:    83,337;  personal 

for,  337,  1. 

Relative  Clauses :  see  Adjective  Cl. 
Relative  Pronouns :    93 ;   use    of,    354- 

358  ;    origin  of,  354  ;    supplanted  by 

adverbs  and  conjunctions,  357,   358, 

336,  337. 

Restrictive  Clauses :  336. 
Roundness  of  vowels:  367,  1 ;  in  8.  G., 

391,  5. 

Runes,  492,  2. 
Muckumlaut :  403, 2 ;  455. 


Scandinavian,  479,  TL 

Schiiftsprache:  39O;  485,  2 \  486,  487. 

Sentence  :  structure  of  simple,  308  ;  con- 
stituents of,  3O8  ;  arrangement  of,  see 
word-order:  various  kinds  of  main, 
3Q9  ;  384,  2  ;  386 ;  compound,  see  co- 
ordinate and  subordinate. 

Shifting  of  mutes :  gee  Grimm's  Law. 

Shifting  of  spirants :  see  Verner'e  Law. 

Silesian  :  483,  6. 

Singular :  see  Number. 

Slavic  :  477  ;  481,  2,  Rem.;  483,  4-6. 

Sonancy:  376. 

South  Prankish  :  483,  2. 

South  German  Dialects  :  480,  3 ;  483  ; 
488,  5,  a  ;  489 ;  49O,  1,  a  ;  relation  to 
the  written  language,  391,  393,  4. 

Suabian :  483,  2. 

Subject :  3O8 ;  concord  of,  and  predicate, 
311-317  ;  position  of  subject  and  verb, 
341,  356. 

Subjunctive  :  kinds  of,  384  ;  potential, 
384,3;  335,  2.  Rem.  1 ;  335,  2  ;  338  ; 
in  conditional  clauses,  34O,  448. 

Subordinate  Sentences  :  318,  333,  334- 
34O;  word-order  in,  343,  c;  344- 
346  ;  35O,  Rem.  ;  omission  of  auxil., 
346  ;  position  of,  358. 

Substantive  Clauses:  333-335;  nature 
of,  333;  various  kinds  of,  335  ;  nor- 
mal order  in,  345. 

Superlative:  see  Comparison  ;  use  of,  323 
-235  ;  never  uninflected.  333 ;  absolute 
and  relative,  333 ;  applied  to  two  ob- 
jects, 325;  of  adverbs,  3OO,  2. 

Surdness:  376. 

Swedish  :  479,  IL 

Swiss  :  483, 1,  a. 


Temporal  Clauses  :  33O. 

Tenses  :  simple,  101,  1O3,  448 ;  use  of, 
274,  375,  383. 

Compound:  109,  113-116,  376- 
281  ;  origin  of,  383  ;  position  of  sepa- 
rable prefix,  351.  See  the  separate 
tenses. 

Thuringian  :  483,  4. 

Time  :    modes  of  expressing  time,  336  ; 
G.  of,  187  ;  A.  of,  308. 


Umlaut :  signs  of,  31,  362  ;  as  a  sign  ol 
the  pi.,  45,  ft;  48;  in  comparison  ol 
adj.,  74;  in  pret.  subj.  of  strong  verbs, 
131 ;  in  the  pres.  of  strong  verbs,  137, 
Rem.;  139,  Hem.  ;  13O,  Rem.;  131, 
Rem. :  4O4  ;  nature  of,  4O1  ;  in  Eng.. 
4O3,  2 ;  spread  of,  488,  1 ;  in  derived 
verbs,  535. 

Upper  Saxon  :  482,  5. 


Variatives:  533. 

Verb :  principal  parts  of,  1O3 ;  inS..  of, 
1O3  ;  personal  suffixes  of,  1O4,  118, 
121,  449;  classification  of,  264  ;  ir- 
regular weak,  119,  454,  455;  weak 
ve.bs  are  derivative,  117, 1. 

Reduplicating:  130.  131,458;  non- 
thematic,  see  mi-verbs ;  anomalous, 
134-136. 

Compound  :    137 ;  D.  after,  19O  ;  A. 
after,  198,  547-55O;  accent  in,  421. 
Reflexive,  138  ;  197;  3O6;  236,2; 
264. 

Impersonal:  subject  of,  236, 1,  2,  5; 
eases  after,  186,  193,  205 ;  G.  after, 
184-186  ;  D.  after,  189-193  ;  D.  or  A. 
after,  196,  3OO  ;  A.  after,  198  ;  two  A  , 
199,  301;  neuter,  179;  trans.,  191, 
264  ;  intrans.,  264. 

V.  of  motion  :  comp.  tense  of,  265,  4; 
266  ;  383,  3  ;  39O,  2  ;  past  part,  of, 
296;  see  Number,  Predicate,  auxil., 
pret.  pres.  verbs  ;  person  of,  in  relative 
clauses,  336  ;  position  of,  341,  35O, 
Rem.  ;  derivation  of,  534-55O. 

Verner's  Law  :  411,  413,  416. 

Voice:  passive,  infl.  of,  116;  construc- 
tion in,  179,2;  2O2,  2;  268-373; 
replaced  by  reflexive  construction,  272; 
origin  of,  273  ;  in  Go.,  283,  1. 

Vowel-declension :  Bee  !Nonn,  strong ; 
428-431. 

Vowels:  quantity  of,  33-35,  488,  2,  b- 
analysis  and  description  of,  367-373; 
vowel-table,  p.  162 ;  general  remarks 
upon,  373;  doubling  of,  33,363,4; 
connecting  v.  in  conjugation,  118; 
449,  2  ;  454,  2,  3  ;  in  ablaut,  393- 
40O  ;  in  umlaut,  4O1,  4O3,  4O4 ;  in- 
terchanges of,  4O3-4O6  ;  lengthening 
of,  in  W.  H.  G.,  488,  2  ;  shortening  of, 
488,  3 ;  diphthongizatiou  of  long  v., 
488,  5. 

Vowel- stems  :  see  Vowel-Declension. 


Wordforination  :  495-559  ;  substan- 
tives, 495-521;  pronouns,  496;  ad- 
jectives, 522-533  ;  verbs,  534-55O  ; 
adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
551-558 ;  interjections,  559. 

Word-order  :  341-350  ;  normal,  342  ; 
inverted,  343 ;  dependent,  344.  See 
these  separate  heads ;  in  poetry  and 
prose,  359. 

Word-stock :  492-494. 


WORD-INDEX  AND   GERMAN-ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY. 


The  first  contains  a  list  of  the  German  and  English  words,  prefixes  and  suffixes 
specially  treated  in  the  grammar.  Also  the  strong  and  irregular  verbs  with  the  princi- 
pal parts,  and  the  second  or  third  pers.  sing,  of  the  pres.  ind.  and  the  imperative  s ing., 
if  they  are  at  all  peculiar. 

The  umlauts  have  a  separate  place,  S  after  a,  5  after  o,  ft  after  it. 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  paragraphs.  I.,  II.,  III.,  etc.,  mean  the  strong  verb-classes 
and  ablaut  series. 

After  the  substantives  the  gender  (m.,  n.,f.)  and  the  plural  ending  are  always  indi- 
cated of  the  strong  nouns,  the  gender  and  w.  (—  weak)  arc  given  after  the  weak  nouns. 
When  there  is  no  pi.  sign  at  all,  it  is  indicated  by  -.  When  the  connate  Eng.  word  is 
rare,  or  when  its  meaning  differs  quite  widely  from  the  German  word,  it  is  placed  after 
the  common  Eng.  meaning. 

The  vocabulary  is  meant  to  cover  all  untranslated  single  words  and  illustrative  sen- 
tences as  far  as  §  147,  except  the  foreign  words  62,  8;  03,  2;  04. 

If  weak  verbs  must  have  the  connecting  vowel  this  is  indicated  by  the  preterit. 
-  after  a  word  means  a  prefix  in  composition,  before  a  word  it  means  a  suffix. 


a,  pronunc.  of.  3;  description  of,  371,  4; 
quantity  of,  before  t,  rt,  rb,  33,  488,  2; 
in  ablauts.,  VI.,  459,  4  ;  in  ablauts.  I.- 

V.,  45!>. 

a,  in  Engl.  phrase  "  so  much  a  pound," 

150. 

9laS,  «.,  pi.  2ljer,  carrion, 
ab,  from,  :i<>:{,  i ;  51  o,  l. 
aber,  but,  GO,  +  word-order,  343,  2  ;  350; 

compared  with  fonbcrn,  32O,  2  B 
2lber-,  510, 1. 
abbanbcn,  lost,  429, 1. 
ab'fdjreiben,  to  copy,  see  fd^veiben. 
9lbt,  m.,  'Ae, +abbot. 
acb,  alas,  OO;  559,  1. 
action,  with  G.,  to  attend  to,  in  82;  (a$= 

tote). 

nc,  as  sign  of  umlaut  of  a,  302,  2. 
acu  as  si<;n  of  umlaut,  302,  2. 
Sifter-,  5  Hi.  2. 
-aae,  noun-suffix  ;    fern,  gender,  101,  2; 

103,  5. 

at,  pronunc.  of,  32,  372.  1. 
att,  +  all,  ioo;  def.  art  after,  144;  neuter, 

108;  use  of,  201;  accent,  422.  5. 
oOein,  eon./.,  but;   +  word-order.  343,  c. 
otter-,  +superl.,  222;  accent,  422,  1,  5. 


otterbinaS,  certainly,  552,  1. 
atterlie'bfl,    charming,  very  lovely,  222  ; 
422,  +  Shak?perevs  aUlerliefest. 


,  gradually,  520,  3,  C. 

aU,  before  a  predicate  noun,  1  79  ;  in  ap- 
position, 31  7;  before  a  relatlvepronoun, 
327,  3  ;  in  temporal  clauses,  33O,  i; 
in  comparative  clauses,  333,  343,  c', 
after  comparative,  333,  2  ;  after  adjec- 
tives, nitb,t*,  anccv-,  333,  2,  a,  3;  +  ba&, 
333,  3. 

alt,  +old,  etym.,  453,  1. 

Miter,  /».,  -,  age,  old  age. 

am  <  an  tern,  +on  the,  4O. 

-am,  noun-suf.,  5O1. 

Mint,  n.,  -er,  etym.,  510,  3. 

an,  +on,  3O5,  8;  300,  1,  2;  compared  with 
auf,  300,  2. 

an  <  an  ben,  4O. 

an'binbcn,  to  tie,  f>oe  btntcn. 

-anb,  noun-suffix,  5O5. 

anbcr-,  +  other,  94  ;  accent  in  comp.,423, 
1;  etym.,  445,  3;  in  comp.,  53O. 

cmtcitlulb  —  1.;,  53O. 

•Jliumit,/.,  no  pi.,  grace:  gender.  104,  a. 

an'icfyrei'ben,  to  write  down,  charge,  see 
ftyrtttab 
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anflatt,  + instead  of,  3O2,  1;  +  ju  and  inf., 

291,  1,  R.;  333,  1. 
Stnt-,  516,  3. 
-ant,  505. 

Slntroort, /.,  w.,+  answer;  gender,  164, «. 
Sinn,  m.,  -e,  +  arm. 

Slrmut, /.,  no  pi.,  poverty;  {render,  164,  a. 
-at,  511,  2,  a;   iu  neat,  foreign  nouns, 

163, 1. 

9Item,  m.,  -3,  nojd  ,  breath,  47, 1;  501. 
atmen,  to  breathe,  118,  t;  (atmcte). 
au,  pronunc.  of.  32  ;  analysis  of,  372,2; 

origin  of,  488,  5;  49O,  6. 
aud),  also,  +  eke  ;   m  relat.  clause,  93,  4 ; 

with  tuenn,  ob,  339. 
our,  +  upon,   3O5,  3 ;  compared  with  an, 

3OO,  2;  +  baf;,  in  order  that.  338. 
au'fcrftevb,en,  to  rise  again,  546,  2. 
au'frtdjten,  to  erect,  (-ridjtete). 
Singe,  n.,  -8,  -n,  +eye. 
a-umlaut,  see  A,  e. 
mt§,  +  out  of,  303,2. 
aufeer,  besides,  3O3,  3;  +  ba?>,  336. 
Sljt/  /i  -i  +axe,  491,  2;  512,  2. 
ft,  pronunc.  of,   31;  362;    371,2,  R.  3; 

see  umlaut. 

ftfccn,  to  bait,  corrode,  +  etch,  535,  I,  R.  2. 
au,  pronunc.  of,  32;  372,  3;  origin  of, 

488,  5. 
aufiev-,  +  outer,  76,  2. 


6,  pronnnc.  of,  4;  description  of,  385,  2; 

final,  385,  3;   ,,l>arter>"   b,   383,1,   R.; 

392,  2;  Bug.  correspondents  of,  4O8,  2; 

413,  2;  490,  6. 
b-,  see  be-;  557, 1 ;  414,3. 
bacfen,  buf,  gebarfen,  +  bake, VI.,  1  29  ;  (bacffr, 

bufe) ;  in  comp.,  528. 
2?ab,  n..  -e3,  -er,  +bath. 
a3alfc(n),  m.,  -,  beam,  46,  4. 
a?anb,  n.,  58;  m.,  162,4;  496. 
SBanbe,  /.,  w.,  +  band  (of  robbers,  etc.). 
-bar,  adj. -suffix,  526,  1 ;    accent,    424, 

1,6. 

barmb,e'r,tg,  merciful;  accent,  422,  3. 
baj},  more,  very,  -t- better,  76;  etym.,  439. 
33aucr,  m.,  w.,  farmer,  62,  2  ;  63;  strong, 

-,  builder;  n.,  -,  cage. 
23au,  m.,  -e,  see  also  51. 
SBaum,  m.,  —  c,  tree, +beam. 
23ar,  m.,  w.,  +bear. 

Be-,+be-,  by,  1O8,  3;  540, 1;  see  bet. 
Beben,  tremble,  etym.,  457,  3. 
bctarf,  see  bebuvfen. 
BebecJen,  to  cover, +deck. 
bebtent,  etym.,  295,  2. 
Bebingt,  past  part.,  conditioned,  125,1. 
beburren,  +  G.,  to  need;  for  infl.  see  135,  9. 
befeBJen,  befaM,  befoblen,  to  command,  IV., 

127;  (bcfieMft,  bcfieM.  bcfoMo). 
SBefcftigung, /.,  w.,  fortification. 
Befleijjcn,  btffife  beftiffen,  I.,  122, 1;  refl.,  to 

apply  oneself  to  ;  (bu  bcflct^eft,  bu  or  et 

befteiftt). 
befmmben,  +  befriend;  (befveuubete). 


begeben,  refl.,  +  G.,  to  give  up,  54O,  4;  see 

gebcn. 
begtnnen,   begann,  begonnen,  +  begin,  III., 

125,  2  ;  454,  3  ;  457,  2  ;  (begonne). 
fceboapten,  to  assert,  54O,  4;  (bel;aurtctc). 
bet, +  by,  near,  3O3,  4;  in  comi).,  516,4. 
bcib-,  +  both,  1OO;  use  of,  228. 
Setn,  n.,  -c,  leg, +  bone. 
beifamraen,  together,  in  the  presence  of. 
betjjen,  bis,  gtotffen,  +  bite,  I.,  122, 1 ;  (bu 

beipefl,  bu  or  cv  bei6t^. 
betjen,  +  to  bait,  cauterize;  etym..  535, 1 

R.  2. 

belefen,  past  part,  well  read.  54O,  3. 
belten,  Boll,  gcboUcn,+  to  bark,  VIII.,  133; 

(w.  and  btllfl). 

beneljmen,  take  away,  54O,  4;  see  nclimen. 
beciuem,  convenient,  comfortable,  +  becom- 
ing; 409,3. 
bergen,  barg,  gebprgen,  hide,  III.,  125,3; 

397;  (birgft,  btrg,  barge  and  biirge). 
betitten,  ]«ist  part.,  mounted;  524,  4." 
betften,  botjl,  gebcrften,  + burst,  HI.,  125,3; 
(bu  btvfteft,  bu  or  er  birft,  birft  or  berftc ; 
borfle  or  barite). 

S3n"agt(er),  the  afore  +  said  146, 1. 
beictyetben,  modest,  past  part.,  524,  4. 
beffer,   bcft,  +  better,   best,   76,  1;   439; 

300,  2. 

befud^t,  frequented,  74. 
beten,  to  pray;  (betete). 
9?ctrubittc-,/.  or  n.,-tfie,  sadness,  grief. 
33ett,  n.,  -er-,   -en,  +  bed ;  511  —  +  to  —  or 

in  — . 

beugen, +bow  488,5. 
beiregcn,  betuog,  bewcgcn,  to  induce,  VIII., 

133 ;  (beroegft,  beicege). 
bid,  Eng.,  396. 
biegett,  bog,  gebogcn,  bend,  II.,  124,  2;  (:u 

beugft,  rare). 

IHene,  /".,  w.,  4- bee,  455,  2. 
bteten,'bct,  geboten,  offer,  II.,  124,  2;  396; 

408,  2;  (er  bietet  and  Mitt). 
btnben,  Bant,  gebunben,  +  bind,  III.,  125,1; 

496;  (er  binbet). 
btnncn,  within.  3O3,  5;  557,  1. 
Sinfe,  /.,  w.,  +bentgrass.  49O,  2. 
9?irnc,  /'.,  w.,  +pear,  435,  3. 
bio,  till,  until,  prepos.,  3O4,  1 ;  conj.,  33O, 

3;  etym..  557,  1. 
bitten,  bat,  gebeten,  ask.  +  bid;  V.,  128,  2; 

199;  233,  1;  457,1;  466;  (er  bittet). 
blan!,  shining,  74. 
blafen,  blie-3,  geblaien,  blow,  VII.,  13O,  1; 

(bu  blafeft,  bu  or  er  blaft). 
blap,  pale,  74. 

55latt,  n.,  -cc-,  -=^-er,  leaf, +biade. 
b(au,+blue,  74. 

blattern,  to  turn  the  leaves  of  a  book. 
33let,  n.,  no  pi.,  lead, 
blctben,  blicb,  gettieben,  remain,  I.,  122,2; 

+  inf.,  290,  3. 

bleidien,  b(tti>,  iicb!i*cn,  + bleach,  I.,  122,  1. 
SBtute,  +  blowth,  blossom  ;  etym.,  43O,  1. 
33ete,  m.,  w.,  messenger. 
23oot,  n.,pl.  23ote,+boat. 
SiftnUU,  m.,  pi.  -e  or  -er,  rascal,  57,  3  ; 
59. 
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SBtanntroein,  m.,  -t,  +  brandy. 

braten,  brtet,  gebraten,  roast,  fry,  VIL,  ISO, 

1;  (bratft,  brat). 
btaudjen,    iieed,    compared  with,    muijcn, 

267,  4. 

93raut,  /.,  -c,+  bride. 
SBrauttgam,  m..  -c,+  bridegroom,  429,  1. 
broken,  brad;,  jjcbredjen,  +  Dreak,  IV.,  127; 

(tu  fcridjft,  bnd;). 
brenncn,  brannte,  gcbrannt,  +  burn,  119,  1; 

455;  (bver.nrc). 
fcringen,  bracbte,  gefcra^t,  +  bring,  119,  1; 

454,  2;  (brad;U'). 
a?vcnn,  m.,  for  S5rcnnen,    Srunnen,  well, 

spring,  +  bourn,  489,  4;  46,4. 
SBrojam,  m.,  -c,  crumb;   iH'cjame,  /.,  w., 

47,  1;  501. 

83ret,  n.,  -e,  sometimes  -e,  +  bread. 
SBrubcr,  m.,    --,  +  brother,  46,  48,  411, 

415. 

SBtunnen,  see  SBronn. 
5Purt>,  n.,  -er,  +  book. 
Stfutfe,+  bull,  see  162,3. 
bunt,  variegated,  74,  5. 
5Burg,/.,  w.,  castle,  397;  incomp.,  164,  c. 
SBurfdj,  m.,  -e,  and  w.,  fellow. 


C,  pronutc.  of,  5;  in  foreign  words,389,  8. 

GaniSlefere,  /.,  w.,  theory  of  the  cases  (of 
nouns'). 

causeway,  causey,  +  Gl)aufjce,  494,  3. 

d),  prominc.  of,  Vi;  :575,  4;  .378,3;  383 
1;  description  of,  375;  quantity  of  vowel 
before,  35;  Eng.  correspondents  of,  41O, 
3  ;  4  14,  8  :  4  15,  1,  8  ;  49O,  3  ;  (6,  —  g, 
416;  dJ  —  t,  493,4?  d)  —  f,  535,  1,  R.  2. 

ch.  Ger.  correspond.  of,  414,  3;  535,  1, 
R.  2. 

-djcn,  +  -kin,  46,  1;  493,  4;  51O;  Tieuter 
gend.,  161,8;  pronuuc.  of,  6;  375,2. 

-d)f(n)'  in  verbs,  536,  a. 

Gprift,  TO.,  w.,  +  Christ  ian,  435,  3. 

choose,  +  fioion,  -H  (i,  1. 

Af,  d)8,  prominc.  of,  29,  383,  1;  490,  3,  a. 

d,  14  ;  383,  1  ;  Eng.  correspondents  of, 
413,4;  414,3;  d  —  dj,  535,  1,  R.  2. 

D. 

b,  pronnnc.  of,  7,  385,  3:  description  of, 
384,  2.  Eng.  correspondents  of,  410,  1; 
413,  1.  a;  415;  b  —  t,  416. 

-b,  511,  1. 

fca,  +  there,  arfr.;  before  a  prepos.  bcgin- 
iiiiiL'with  a  vowel,  tar;  in  relat.  clause, 
•:58,  :5'i7,  -^;  in  lociil  clauses,  331,  «; 
—  because,  since  in  causal  clause  ~,  .".:;  ;  : 
=  as.  when  in  temporul  clauses,  330,  1, 
2;  e/yrn.,  551,  1;  after  dcnionstr.  pron., 
•:  I  .-,,  3. 

1)ad),  n.,  -er,  roof,  +  thatch. 

tiirt'ti1,  see  tenfeii,  also  -1  17,  1. 

Tamo,  /.,  w,,  lady,  +daine. 

bami't,  conj.,  in  order  that,  3:58. 


ba'mtt, +  ba&  =by  +  part.  clause,  337 

Danf,  m.,  -e3  ;  pi.  of,  see  173. 

barf,  see  burfen. 

bag,  -t-that ;  see  bet;  peculiar  use  of,  168; 

for  G.,  183. 
bajj,  +  that,  conj.  •  in  substantive  clauses, 

325  ;   +  ntdjt  =  without  +  part,  clause, 

332  ;  in  other  adverbial  clauses,  335, 

336,  338. 
fc(iud)t,  see  bcnd)t. 
-be,  noun-suffix,  511,  2. 
Tcb.nungo=b,  363,  2.  3. 
bein,  G.  of  bit,  81 ;  possessive  pronoun, 

80. 

bctncr,  G.,  see  bein. 
temuiigcaditct,  notwithstanding,  prep.,  3O2, 

10. 
benten,  badjte,  gebadjt,  +think,  1 19, 2;  4O2, 

2;  454,  3;  (tadrtc).    Inf.  as  noun,  bad 

Lenten. 

lenfmal,  n.,  monument;  tor  pi.  see  58. 
benn,  +  then,  for,  3O1,  1 ;  causal  conjunc- 
tion, 321,  337;  after  comparative,  333, 

2;  in  restrictive  clauses,  336;  origin  of, 

551,  1. 
ber,  +  the,  def.   art.,  38-4O ;   demonstr. 

pronoun   88,  442;  lengthened  forms  in 

en,  er,  244,  2;  relat.  pronoun,  93. 
berart  bap,  so  that,  335. 
beren  (G.  pi.),  88,  93. 1;  use  of.  244, 1. 
berent-,  87,  89. 

be'Tgeftalt  tafi,  in  each  a  manner  that,  335. 
beret,  see  fccten. 

berjenige,  he,  that  one,  91, 1;  247. 
berp,  89,  442. 

berfclbe,  -feltige,  the  same,  91. 
berwcil,  +  while,  33O. 
be8,  beji,  beffen,  89. 
befjent-,  89. 
bcfte,  +  the,    442,  o;   correlative   of   ie, 

364. 

bend)t  <  bunfen,  1 19,  2  ;  454,  3. 
bcutfd),  German  (  +  Dutch),  413, 1,  a. 
l!euMd)lanb,  n.,  Germany, 
-dge,  Ger.  correspondents  of,  413,  4. 
Ttdjter,  m..  -,  poet, 
tidj,  +  thee.  Ace.  of  bu,  q.  v. 
tie,  +  the,  rein.  def.  art.,  see  bcr. 
bie«,  ticf(er),  +  this,  9O ;  eti/m.,  443  ;  uso 

of,  245,  246;  tied  unt  ta-s  jcneS,  245, -j; 

supplanted  by  adverb  +  i)re|ios.,  'iJ<;. 
tu'ircil,  + while,  33O;  because,  337,  1. 
1)tng,  n..  +  thing;  for  pi.  see  58. 
tingen,  bang  or  bung,  gebungen,  III.,  125, 1. 
tir,  +  thee,  D.  of  bu,  q.  v. 
bcdj,  adv.,  yet,  after  all,  +  though,  343,  t. 
Tetter,  TO.,  -»,  pt.  -c'ren,  63,  2. 
bcwel-,  +  double,  531, 1. 
rranciial,  /.,  -f,  distress. 
trcidjcn,  traid?  or  trcjdi,  gcbreid)cn,  +  thresh, 

IU.,   125,  3.    1  :$•-!;  (braj*e  or  biL-icbc, 

tvtidjefl,  ku  and  cr  trijdit,  tniriv  also  weak, 

treidKJt,  trc^e). 
brinqcn,  tranc\,  .u'trungeii,  to  penetrate,  III., 

125,  1;  ibranflc). 
bdtt-,-h  third.  41 6,1;  53O. 
bnirfcn,  to  i)rint  I  -.,-   ., 
brtttfen,  to  press  f5J5  * 
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biimpf,  hollow  (sound),  +  damp,    musty 

(air),  74,  5. 

bunfel,  dark,  compar.  bunfler. 
bitrd?,  +  through,  3O4,  2  ;   compar.  with 

»on,  269  ;  with  inittcIS  and  mil,  3O2,  7  ; 

separable  and   insep.  prefix  in   comp. 

verbs,  549,  1. 

®urd)laudjr,  /.,  w..  Serene  Highness. 
bftnfen,    bunfte,    getunft,    impers.   verb,    it 

seems,  +  (me)  thinks,  119,2;  454,3. 
burfen,  burfte,  geburft,  to  be  permitted;  infl., 

135,  2;  past  part.,  108,  2;  use  of,  267, 

2;  etym.,  416. 


e,  pronnnc.  of,  8  ;  description  of,  371,  1- 

3;  unaccented,  371,  3;  485,2;  sign  of 

length,  33,  363,1;  sign  of  umlaut,  363; 

before  r,  vt,  rb,  33,  488,  2;  sign  of  plu- 

ral, 47,  49,  51,  52;  in  cardinals,  227; 

in  the  adj.  -suffixes  -el,  -er,  -en,  71;  con- 

necting vowels  in    conjugation,   118  ; 

in  case-suffix,  43,  46  ;  derivative  e  in 

verbs,  535,  536  ;   secondary  before  r, 

491,2;  e  -i,  te,  127,  128,  403;  e  —  o, 

489,1. 

-e  in  imperative,  105;  118,3. 
-c  in  nouns  <  adj.,  498,  1;  gender  of  such 

nouns,  161,  2. 
-c  in  Jo-stems,  46,  47,  51,  437,  3  ;  498, 

2;  gender  of  such  nouns,  161,  3. 
-c  in  adverbs,  554,  1. 
ed)t,  genuine,  etytn.,  488,  3,  a. 
Grfe,  /.,  w.,  corner,  +  edge,  413,  4. 
ebel,  noble,  4O4,  71. 
efie,  before,  +  ere,  76,  2,  6  ;  439,  2  ;  canj., 

33O,  3. 
ei,  pronunc.  of,  32  ;  analysis  of,  372,  3; 

origin  of,  488,  5. 
-ei,  noun-suffix,  498,  3  ;  gender  of  such 

nouns,  161,  2. 

(yitam,  m.,  -e,  son-in-law,  47,  1  ;  5O1. 
-eten,  verb-suffix  <  French  verbs  in  -ier, 

538. 

eigen,+o\yn,  adj.,  470;  471,  6;  524,  4. 
etgentuinli*,  accent  and  meaning,  422,  2. 
eilen,  to  hasten. 

eim  <  einem,  D.  of  ein,  q.  v.,  41,  1. 
(nmcr,  pail,  etym.,  398. 
ein,  4-  a,  one,  indef.  art.,  38,  41;  after  weld), 

rca;*  fur,  92.  2,3;    indef.  pronoun,  72, 

95,  259,  2OO;  ein  par,  ein  lucnicj,  a  few, 

a  little,  100. 
ein,  adv.,  +  in;  —  unb  au-3,  +  in  and  out; 

528,  7. 

einanber,  -i  one  another;  uninflected,  84. 
eingeboren,  for  two  meanings  see  528,  5,  7. 
eintg-,  indef.  pron.,  some,  95  ;    adj.,  + 

united. 

ein  m  ol,  +  once,  39,  41 
ei'mu'fnnen,  take  possession  of,  see  nefymcn. 

In  85  genommen  ein  for  etngenommen  by 

poetic  license. 

Gincbe,/.,  w.,  solitude,  desert,  511,  a. 
ciits,  +  one,   531,  2;    for   cognate  Ace., 

204. 


einft,  +once,  531,  2;  555,2. 
ei'nfiubie^rcn,    to    study   well,  commit    to 
memory. 

nieln,  adv.,  singly,  555,  3. 
citet,   vain  ;    uninflected    "  nothing   but," 

212,1. 

-el,  noun-euftix,  46,  428,  5;  499;  gender 
of  such  nouns,  161,  1;  161,  3;  adj. -suf- 
fix, 71.  523,  1;  verb-suffix,  1O6. 
elenb,  wretched ;  etym.,  401,  among  Ex- 
amples. 

elf, +eleven,  77;  529. 
elk,  +  lvld),  (5-lentter,  49O,  3. 
-ein,  in   verbs,   536 ;    connecting  vowel 

in  -,  118,3. 

Gltern,  parents,  +  elders,  174,  404. 
-em  in  nouns,  5O1,  523,  2. 
emp-<  ent-,  541. 

emvfeblen,  cmpfafil,  empfefitcn,  recommend. 
IV.,  127;  464,3;  (ernvfo^te,  tucmvfieWt, 
empfieSl). 

-en,  noun-suffix,  46;  428,5;  5O1;  5O2  ; 
indicates  masc.  gend.,  16O,  1 ;  in  the 
n-declension,  61,  62  ;  in  the  pi.  of  for- 
eign nouns.  64,  2,  3 ;  in  D.  and  A.  of 
proper  nouns,  66;  in  G.  sg.  of  adj.  for 
e£,  72;  91,  3;  216,  1;  in  pronouns, 
244,  2  ;  44O,  2  ;  in  mixed  declension, 
63;  in  comp.  nouns,  518, 1,  2. 

Adj. -suffix,   71;    211;   534.    In  the 
past  part.,  1O7;    453;  502;  524.    In 
the  inf.,  1O6;  451.     In  adverbs,  551. 
-enb  (nbX  in  the  pres.  part..  107;  in  nouns, 

5O5;  in  the  gerund,  107. 
Gnbe,  n.,  -3,  -n,  +  end. 
enge,  narrow,  4O8,  4. 
Gngel,  m.,  -,  + angel. 
-cnj,  udv.-suflix,  555,  2 
ent-,  541. 
Gnte,  duck,  43O,  1. 
entgegcn,  +  against,  "  to  meet,"  3O3,  6 ; 

557, 1;  see  gogen. 
entfagen,  to  renounce, 
entreebcr  ( —  cbcr),  +  either  —  or,  343,  d,  2; 

558. 

cr,  he,  81. 

er  for  £err,  gentleman,  Mr.,  230.  3. 
-er,  noun-suffix,  438,  5;  65,  507;  indi- 
cates masc.  gend.,  161,  1;  163,3;  as 
sign  of  plural,  56,  431. 

Adj. -suffix,  71,  533,  3:  507,  2  ;  in  ad- 
verbs, 551  ;    556;  compar.  suffix,  79; 
438  ;    in  the  G.  of  pronouns,  82,  88, 
244,  2  ;  44O,  2 ;  in  verbs,  see  -em. 
er-,  542. 
Grbe,  double  gender,  162,  3;  neut.  pi.  Grte 

is  rare. 

Srbe,/.,  w.,  +  earth,  62,  R. 
-erei,  noun-s-uffix.  497,  3,  R. 
erlmben,  lofty,  129.  R.;  524,  4. 
erfalten,  to  grow  cold  t.n<?*  o 

erfalten,  retf.,  to  catch  cold  ( t>00'  A- 
-erlid),  adj. -suffix,  526,  3,  c. 
evlcfdjen,  cr(of$,  cvlefdjen,  to  go  ont  (candle, 
fire),  VIII.,  133;  (evlti^eft,  bu  and  er  er= 
liiclit,  crUidi). 

-ern,  adj. -suffix,  524,  3;  adj.  in  — ,  uuiu- 
flected,  211, 
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-er(n),  verb-suffix,  537,  2  ;  connecting 
vowel  in,  118,  3. 

erretdjen,  +  reach,  attain. 

etfdjallen,  erjdjoU,  cr^olten,  resound,  VIII. 
133 ;  (e«  erfdjallt). 

etfgteden,  erfdjrat,  evid)rod'en,  to  be  fright- 
ened, IV.,  127;  (eridjridft,  erjdjrid');  when 
trans,  generally  \veak. 

erft,  first,  +  erst,  76,  2,  6;  439,  2. 

errcigen,  enoog,  enuegen,  consider,  VIII., 
133  ;  (erroagfl). 

ernufynen,  to  mention  ;  etytn.,  457,  2. 

(xrj-  +  arch-,  516,6. 

ef,  +  it,  N.  and  A.  sg  neut.,  81;  peculiar 
uses  of,  236  ;  gender,  168  ;  replacing 
cognate  A.,  2O4  ;  236,  6  ;  G.  of  inasc. 
ana  neuter,  82  ;  183;  A.  supplanted  by 
prepo-".,  234, 1;  indefinite  subject,  236, 
1,2, 4,  5;  grammatical  subject  and  exple- 
tive =  there.  £36,  3:  313;  position  of 
ea  (A.),  3,~>2,  e  ;  e§  (N.)  and  inversion, 
236,  3,  a. 

e3  fci  benn,  baft,  unless,  339;  34O,  2. 

efjen,  ap,  gege]jen+eai,  V.,  128,  1;  (Cu  tffefl 
or  tfjt,  er  ipt,  ijj) ;  pres.  part.,  294,  1 ; 
etym.,  4O9,  1;  466. 

Giiiji,  vinegar,  +  acid,  5O9. 

etlid)-,  some,  96. 

etica*,  somi-thing,  anything,  somewhat, 
96;  199,  1;  26O. 

eu,  pronunc.  of,  33  ;  analys.  of,  372,  3  ; 
origin  of,  488,  5;  eu  —  ic,  4O6. 

eud)+you,  D.  and  A.  of  ifyr,  q.  v.,  81;  refl., 
83;  reciprocal,  84;  238. 

euer  +  your,  possessive  pron.,  85. 

cuter  for  euet  (G.),  82. 

(Sro.+your,  86;  311,2. 


f,  pronunc.  of,  9 ;  description  of,  38O ; 
Eng.  correspondents  of,  41O,  2;  414,  2; 
415,  1;  493,  4;  f  —  b,  416. 

-fad),  -fold,  531,  1. 

gad;,  re.,  -er(and-e);  compartment,  pigeon- 
hole; 

gaben,  TO.,  pi.  and  meanings*,  Bee  48, 1. 
fafyen,  archaic  for  jangen,  a.  v. ;   417,   1; 

458,  2. 
fabrcu,   fuf)t,   gefatiten,  drive,  +  fare,  VI., 

129:  4OO;  467;   +fpajicren,  29O,  2; 

(f>Wt). 

Saf>rt,/.,  w.,  journey,  ride,  430, 1,  a. 
fatten,  fiel,  gefallen,  +  fall,  VII.,   13O,  1 ; 

458,2;  (uillit). 
faU3,  adverbial  G.  in  comp.,  =  case,  91, 3; 

cpnj.,  340. 
falid)  +  falHe,  74,  5. 
fangen,  fing,  gefangen,  to  catch,  VII.,  ISO, 

1;  (fangft). 
far  +  fern,  76,  2. 

faiji'n,  to  seize,  (bit  faffcfl  or  fa&t),  118,  4. 
faft,  almosl,  :SOO,  1;  554,  1. 
foulenjcn,  to  be  lazy,  539,  3,  a. 
5Wrte,/.,  w  ,  trade,  43O,  1,  a. 
fallen,  to  fell,  535,  l,  a. 
-faltijj  +  -fold,  531, 1. 


fe^ten,  fod&t,  gefoc^ten  +  fleht,  Vni.,  1 33  ; 

(bu  fic^tft,  ficfyt,  also  weak). 
geber,/.,  w.,+  feather,  pen. 
!ci)len  +  fail,  lack,  494. 
geinc,  TO.,  -c,  enemy, +  fiend,  5O5;  partial 

adj.,  219. 
,"vclt,  TJ.,  -er,  field. 
gelS,  TO.,  w.,  I       k  46  4 
,velien,  TO., -,  froctv'*0'4- 
feft,  firm,  554, 1. 
geuer,  «., +fire;  pi.  of,  173. 
gic^telgcMrge,  n.,  a  mountain  range  in  N.  K 

Bavaria,  <  bie  Jid)'''/  fir. 
ftnben,  janb,  gefunben  +  find,  III.,  125, 1; 

464;  (finbeft). 
ginf,  m.,  w.,+nnch. 

nic^cu  +  fish  (bu  fii'dieft  or  fifdjt,  erfif^t),  118. 
gmftcrni^,  /.,  -niffe,  darkness, 
fuc^,  shallow,  level,  74,  5. 
fledjten,  flodjt,  geflodjten,  to  braid,  Vin.,  133; 

(Du  flidjtft  or  fUdjft,  er  flid)t,  flid)t  or  fledjte). 
5lesion§le9te,  /.,  w.,  accidence, 
fltegen,  flog,   geflogcn,  +  fly,  II.,  124,   2; 

(flcugft,  ffeug  are  archaic). 
fltel)en,  flch,    geflotjen,  +  flee,  IL,  124,  2 ; 

490,  3,  b;  (fleud)ft.  flcud?  are  archaic), 
fltejjen,  flcfj,  geilcpen,  II.,  124, 1    535,  1,  a; 

(bu,  er  fleuiit,  archaic). 
(Vlpfi,  n.,  -e,+raft,  54  ;  429, 1. 
fl6pen  +  to  float,  trans.,  535,  1,  a. 
jvclgent(er-)  +the  following,  146, 1. 
forlorn,  416,  1. 
fort  +  forth,  on,  76, 1. 
fr-,  545;  see  »er-. 

fraaen,  frug,  to  ask,  129;  457,2;  construc- 
tion after,  199. 
grau,  /.,  w.,  woman,  wife,  Mrs. 
frauenjtmtner,  n.,  -,  lady;  !(><>. 
^rSulein,  w.,  -,  young  lady,  Miss,  16C. 
ret  +  free. 
reilldj,  to  be  sure,  3OO,  1 ;  339 ;  554, 

2,  b. 
frcftcn,  frafi,  gcfreffcn,  +  eat,  V.,  see  effen  ; 

1O8,  8;  128,1. 
gveunb,  m.,  -e,  +  friend,  5O5. 
cer  jvricbe(n),  TO.,  no  pi.,  peace,  46,  4; 

frieren,  frcr,  gefrorcn,  to  freeze,  n.,  124,  2. 

,  cheerful,  74,  5. 
iromm,  pious;  harmless, 
frua,  pret.  of  fragcn,  129,  461. 
[ruh,  early.  3OO,  1;  55  I,  1. 
Arubftucf,  n.,-e,  I  h      kfnfl).  1f?7  1.421  1 
TUbftacfcn,          f  breakrast,  137, 1,  481,  L 

'unben,  past  part,  of  ftnben,  453, 2. 

^unfe(n),  m.,  cpark;  see  46,  I. 

\nrd>e,  /.,  w,,  +  furrow,  430, 1. 

torther,  7«8,  2. 

R-ufe,  TO.,  -(«,  -e,  +  foot,  430, 1. 

^udifin.  /.,  pi.  -tnnen,  +  vixen,  5O4. 

uftreii,  to  guide,  535  1,  a. 

\aUen,  colt,  +  foal,  502,  2. 

"at  +  for,   76,  2,  b ;    304,  3 ;    3OO,  9 ; 

516,  5. 

urbafc,  onward,  76,  1. 
Orcblcn,  to  fear;  (furditete);  454,  3. 
:urlic'b  nclniu'it,  to  put  up  with,  .v:s,  7. 
gflrft,  TO.,  w.,  prince,  76,  2,  l>;  439,  3. 
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g,  pronunc.  of,  1O;  375,  3,  4;  391,  2  ;  in 

foreign  words,  378,  4;    383,  1,  Rem.; 

after  n  in  N.  G.,  383,  1,  a;  Eng.  corre- 

spondents of,  4O8,  3,  4;  gg,  493,  4;  de- 

scription of,  383,  2;  see  ge-. 
gan  —  gunnen  >  gotineu,  471,  5. 
ganj,  whole. 
gar,  adj.,  done  ;  adv.,  even,  very  ;  +  ntct;t, 

not  at  all. 

©arberobe,  /.,  to.,  +  wardrobe, 
goten,  gcr,  ge.joren,  to  ferment,  VIII.,  133; 

(garfl,  rarely  gterft,  often  weak  through- 

out). 
ge-,  g-,  516,  7;    543;  in  the  past  part., 

1O7,   1O8;   453,2;  528;  in  nouns  of 

neuter  gend.,  161,  3;  in  p.  p.  of  com- 

pound verbs,  546,  2. 
gebaren,   gebar,    geboren,   to    bring    forth, 

+  bear;  IV.,  137,398  ;  (pret.  subj.  ge= 

tare,  bu  gebtcrft,  gebier). 
9«ben,  gab,  gegeben,  +give,  V.,  1  28,  1;  (giebfl, 

gteb);  466;   impersonal,  2O5  ;  336,4; 

399. 

(Serf,  TO.,  w.,  coxcomb. 
©etatbt(er),  the  above  mentioned,  146,  -1; 

<  gebenlen,  q.  v. 
©ebanfe(n),   TO.,  +  thought,    see  46,  4  ; 

47,  8. 
gebenfen,  gebadjte,  gebadjt,  +  think  of,  men- 

tion; see  benfen. 

gebeib.en,  gebiefy,  gebtefyen,  thrive,  I.,  122,2. 
©ebtdjt,  «.,  -e,  poem. 
gebiegen,  adj.,  solid,  pure,  past  part,  of  ge- 

beifyen,  according  to  Verner's  Law,  411; 

524,  4. 
©efaUe(n),  m.,  pleasure  (in),  favor,  see  46, 

4;  47,2. 
gegen  +  against,  304,  4  ;  see  entgegen,  ju, 

nad),  inii. 

gegenuber,  opposite,  303,  7 
ge|en,  ging,  gegangen,  +  go,  VH.,  13O,  1; 

136,  1  ;  457,  2;   474;   +inf.,  290,2; 

past  part.,  296;  (bu  gebjl,  gefje). 

i  etc--  see  163»  8- 


©etfl,  TO.,  -er,+  ghost;  wit 

geijen,  to  be  stingy,  etym.,  539. 

©elb  unb  ©ut,  lit.  money  and  property  —  all 

one's  possessions. 
gelegen,  convenient.  524,  4. 
getingen,  gelang,  gelungen,  to  be  successful 

(in),  IH.,  125,  1. 
gelten,  gait,  gegotten,  to  be  worth,  valid,  HI., 

121,  125,3;  impersonal,  2O5;  (golte  — 

gilte,  bu  giltfl,  cr  gilt,  imper.  gelte  as  a 

rule). 

©ema^,  n.,  "-er,  apartment. 
geraae,  according  to,  3O3  8. 
©etnut,  n.,  -er,  soul,  disposition. 
gen,  towards,  304,  4. 
©enera'I,  TO.,  -e  or  —  e,+  general. 
genefen,  genaS,  genefen,  to  recover,  V.,  128, 

1;  (bu  genefeft,  er  genejl,  genefe). 
geniepen,  geno§,  genofien,  to  enjoy,  II.,  124, 

1;  (bu  gentefcefl  or  geniefet). 
gering,  small,  compar.  of,  76,  1. 


gef^aftig,  busy. 

gefdjcfien,  gei(§afi,  ge?^e^en,  to  happen,  V., 

128,  i;  (e3  geidjie^t). 
©eWIc^t,  n.,  -er,  race,  generation, 
©efd^metbe,  n.,  -,  set  of  jewelry. 
gefdjmeige,  conj.,—say  nothing  of,  233. 
©efelle,  TO.,  w.,  journeyman,  fellow,  com- 
panion. 

©efeUfdjaft,  /.,  w.,  company,  party. 
l*e{i$t,  w.,  see  5 7,  58. 
©ejpenfl,  «.,  -er,  spook,  ghost, 
gefien,  past  part,  of  eflen,  128,  R. 
geftatt,  shaped,  past  part.  <  ftetten,  455, 3. 
gefunb  +  sound,  wholesome,  74,  5. 
©etreibe,  n.,  -,  grain,  etym.,  511. 
getrojl,  confident,  419;  past  part.  <  trojlen, 

455,  3. 

©eoatter,  TO.,  -,  +god-father. 
©ereanb,  n.,-t,  !ier,  garment,  58. 
geroanbt,  active,  clever,  74,  5 ;  past  part,  of 

raenben,  455,  3. 
©eaerbe,  n.,  -,  trade. 
©erDtmmel,  n.,  -,  swarming, 
geannnen,  gemann,  geroonnen,  win,  HI.,  125, 

2;  (geiocime  —  gewanne). 
gh,  G.  correspondents  of,  415, 1. 
geii'ijj,  certain,  etym.,  412,  2  ;  past  part., 

453,  1. 
giejien,  gojj,  gegcpen, +to  pour,  II.,  124, 1; 

(geujjt,  geu^  rare,  gie^efl  or  gtept). 
©tft,  n.,  -e,  poison,  +  gift ;  etym.,  399  ; 

4O3,  1;  gender  of,  162,  3. 
®fo3,  n.,  -feS,  -jer,+glass,  492,  3. 
glauben+to  believe. 
®Iaube(n).  TO.,  +  belief,  see  46,4. 
gleii^  +  like;  for  fcgleid;=imniediately;  +in- 

verted  order,  339. 
-glei*en,  in  comp.  with  pron.,  +  the  like  of, 

87. 
gleirfjen,    gli*,    gegticfeen,   to    be    like,   I., 

122,  1. 

gleifen,  w.  v.,  deceive,  122, 1. 
gleifcen,  glt9,   geglifien,  +  glitter,  I.,  122, 1; 

bu  gleipcfl  or  gteijjt,  er  gletSt). 
gleiten,  glitt,  geglitten,  +  glide,  L,  122,  1; 


gltmmen,  glomm,  geglommen, +to  glimmer, 

VHI.,  133. 
©nabe,  /.,  w.,  grace, 
©olb,  n.,  no  pi ,  gold, 
©ott,  TO.,  -e«,  '-er,  +God,  408,  3. 
gonnen,  not  to  grudge;  etym.,  471,  5. 
graben,  grub,  gegraben,  to  dig,  VI.,  129;  (bu 

grabft). 

greifen,  griff,  gegriffen,  to  seize,  L,  122,  1. 
greineu,  grten,  gegrienen,  +  grin  (generally 

weak,  rare),  I.,  122, 1. 
©raf,  m.,  w.,  count, 
©riffel,  TO.,  -,  etyle  (slate-pencil). 
grinfen,+grin<  gretnen,  122, 1. 
groj}  +  great;  compar.  of,  73. 
©ro&mutter,  /.,  -,+ grandmother. 
gruijen+ greet;  (bu  gruBeft). 
gut  +  good  ;  compar.  of,  76,  1 ;  compared 

with  roobl,  299,  2,  a;  439. 
gulben+ golden,  524,  2. 
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b,  pronnnc.  of,  11 ;  description  of,  374; 
Eng.  correspondents  ol^  410, 3;  415,  l; 
silence  of,  33;  363,  2  ;  491,  2;  loss  of, 
415,  3;  sign  of  length,  33,  363.  2,  3; 
$  — $,73;  490,3,6;  b  —  9, 124,  Bern.; 
416. 

tyaben  +  have,  infl.  of,  110;  contracted 
forms,  111,  1;  impersonal,  8O5 :  in 
comp.  tenses,  265  ;  283,  1,  2  ;  +  inf., 
2»O,  1. 

-baft,  adj.-sufflx,  546,  2. 

fiagefloU.  m.,  w.,  bachelor;  pi.  also  -c. 

fyalb,  before  cardinals,  836,  2;  after  ordi- 
nals, 889,  1. 

-fyatben,  for  .  . .  sake  (of),  comp.  with  pro- 
nouns, 87,  89;  prep.,  3O3,  4. 

balber  +  half,  prep.,  3O8,  4. 

fyalten,  b.ielt,  8ebalten,  + hold,  VII.,  13O,  I; 
(bu  I)alift,  er  bait). 

$anb,  /.  ^-e,  +hand,  53;  489, 1. 

-b,anben,  in  comp.,  489,  1. 

banbcln,  to  act,  trade. 

tyanbgemetn  (roerbeu),  to  come  to  blows, 
219. 

Jpanbjdjub,  m.,  -e,  glove. 

6,angcn,  btng,  (je&anaen,+hsng  (intr.),  Vn., 
130,  1:  (bu  fyangft). 

baffnu-tohate,  414,  lEx.;  bu  baffejl  or  b.  ajit. 

6,aft  +  hast,  see  tyaben. 

$>av,  +  hate,  414,1  Ex. 

bat  +  has,  see  l;aben. 

$auen,  fyieb,  gebauen,  +  hew,  strike,  VII., 
131;  (bubauft). 

taufe(n),  m.,  +  heap,  crowd,  troop,  46,  4. 
auS,  ».,  -fe$,  —  ^er,  +  house  ;  —  unb  §of, 
house  and  farm,  —  and  home. 
bainj  +  out  here  <j>te  +  au3,  41,  1. 

tauvtcn,  D.  pi.,  see  59. 
ebel,  m.,  -,  lever. 

beben,  bob  ((>ub),  gefcoben,  VI.,  129;  Vm., 
132;  457,  1  ;  467  ;  (bobe  —  bubc,  bu 
bebft). 

£eb,l,  n.  and  m.,  no  pi.,  concealment;  in  83 
he  makes  no  secret  of  it ... 

feibe,  w.,  w.,  +  heathen,  163,  8;  435,  3. 
ctmiudjun.i,  /".,  w.,  visitation. 

b,eint  +  this  night,  443,  2. 

$eirat,  A,  w.,  marriage,  511,  a. 

BeKer+noane. 

b,etf)en,  bic^,  gc^ctScn,  command,  be  called, 
+  hight,  VII.,  1O8,  1;  131,  458.  2  :  in- 
trans.,  179,  1;  trans.  3O1;  +inf..  29O, 
2,4;  +past  part.,  296,2;  (bu^et^ejlor 
tH'ifit,  et  b,etpt). 

-bcit  +  -head,  515,  1 ;  indicates  fern,  gen- 
der, 161,2;  431,2. 

Better,  serene,  71. 

§etb,  m.,  w.,  hero. 

tyelfcn,  luilf,  sii'holieii,  +  help.  III.,  125,3; 
past  part,  of,  1O8,  1;  464;  +inf.,  29O, 
2;  (bub, tint,  bill). 

£emb,  ra.,  -e>3,  -en,  shirt. 

ber  +  hither,  +  here,  443,  2. 

&err,  m.,  w.,  lord,  master,  Mr.;  reduced  to 
er,  33O,  3  ;  whort  c,  488,  3. 

b,mltcb.,  splendid. 


§en?o'rtfj  tin,  refl.,  to  distinguish  one's  self  ; 

see  tl)un. 

fierj,  ».,  +heart,  infl.  of,  63,  1  ;  435,  1. 
fierce),  m.,  -e,  +duke,  416.  1. 
fietjogtura,  n.,  -er,  +  dukedom. 
befcen,  incite,  hunt,  535,  1,  b,  R.  2. 
bciicr+this  year,  443,  2. 
l>eute  +  to-day,  443,  2. 
bier  +  here,  after  uron.,  245,  3  ;  etym.. 

443,  2. 

£tmmel,  m.,  -,  heaven. 
bin,  thither,  away,  443,  2. 
^inter  +  behind,  prep.,  3O6,  4  ;  in  comp. 

verbs,  549,  2;  <w$T,  76,  2. 
£>trte,  m.,  w.,+  herdsman. 
his  —  its,  343,  2. 
bod)  +  high,   73  ;  49O,  3,  ft.    Infl.  r«ot)cr, 

b^ol)c,  b,->l)e3. 

S)ofl(at,f.,^O.fL,  pride,  538,  2,  b. 
bojjcn  +  hope. 

^,'1)1  +  hollow,  compar.  74. 
bolb,  gracious,  compar.  74,  405. 
bolen,  fetch,  +  hale,  haul. 
§opfcn,  m.,  -,  +hops. 
^cfe,/..  w.,  trousers,  +  hose. 
^oren  +  hear,  instead  of  jjefyort,  1OS.1;  113; 

+  inf.,  8!>0,  3. 
§ulb,  /.,  no  pi.,  favor,  grace,  4O5 

tunb,  m.,  -e,  dog,  +  hound. 
untert,  n.,  -e,  +hundred,  236;  529,2. 
.Ouite,  /.,  w.,  +  hip,  430,1;  512,2. 
d)en,  ».,  -, 


$unbd 


little  dog, 


3. 


i,  pronunc.  of,  12  ;  description  of,  369,1, 

2  ;    <  ie.  488,  4  ;    <  u,  489,  2  ;   <  e, 

489,  5. 
td)+I,  81. 
-id),  5O9  ;  indicates  masc.  gend.,  161,1; 

489,  5. 

-idjt,  509,1;  525,3. 
it1,  pronunc.  of,  33,3;  sect;  in  redupli- 

cating verbs,  Cl.  VII.,  458,  2;  488,  8,  o. 
ie—  cu,  124,  4O6. 
-ie,  noun-snfflx,  489.  4;  493,  2;  indicates 

fern,  gender,  161,  2. 
-tcrcii,  verbs  in,  1O8,4;  493,  2;  538. 
-til,  +  -y,  adj.-sufflx,  525,  1-3  ;  489,  5  ; 

for  -id),  509;  526,  3,  c. 
-igen,  verb-suf.,  539,  4. 
-igfeit,  515,  2. 
-igltd),  adj.-pnf.,  525,  2. 
ib'tt,  i$u,  tbneit,  see  er,  fie,  e8,  per«.  pron. 
ib.t,  poss.  pron.,  her,  their,  with  cap.  your, 

85;  origin  of,  243.2. 
ihrcr,  Q.  of  PITS,  and  poss.  pron.,  see  fie, 

if>r. 

Sbro,  your,  86  ;  441,  8. 
in-t-in,  3O6,  5  ;  for  in  ben,  4O. 
-in,  noun-suffix,  5O4  ;  fern,  gender,  101, 

9;  167:  43O,  3. 
inbem,  am}.,  while,  330,  1;  332;  because, 

337. 

-ing,  nonn-sufflx,  5O6. 
tnnev  +  inner,  76,  2. 
tnnerb,alb,  within,  prep.*  3O». 
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in  fpfern,  in  rciefern,  +in  eo  far  as,  336. 

trtifdj+ earthly. 

irgenb,  any,  with  pron.  and  adv.,  26O. 

3rrtum,  m.,  -- et, +error,  56. 

-tfeb.  + -ish,  adj.-suffix,  211;  514;  525,4. 

its,  243,  2. 


j,  pronunc.  of,  13;  378, 4;  description  of, 
375,  4 ;  disappeared,  491,  2. 

icigen,  hunt,  chase;  strong  pret.,  VI.,  129. 

3<*^t,  n.,  -e,  +  year;  after  numerals,  175. 

3ager,  m.,  -,  hunter. 

je  +  ever  ;  conj.  334  ;  before  cardinals  with 
distributive  force  =  "at  a  time";  je 
nascent  =  "that  depends"  ;  +aye. 

jefc(er),  every,  each,  inn.  of.  97;  216,1; 
445,  1 ;  in  comp.,  97  ;  pL  of,  261,  3  ; 
+  either. 

iebeS,  each,  168. 

tebroeber,  every  one,  each.  97 ;  261,  3 ; 
445,  2. 

ieglicb,,  every, +each,  97,  445, 1. 

jentanb,  some  one,  97;  26O;  445, 1. 

jen(er),  that,  +  yon,  9O  ;  443, 1  ;  G.  sing, 
of,  216, 1;  use  of,  245,  246. 

ing,  see  jagen. 

lung + young. 

3«nge,  »i.,  w.,  boy;  n.,w.,  +  young  of  ani- 
mals. 

3unafer, /.,«>.,  maiden  ;  etym.,  516, 12,  a. 

3unter,  young  nobleman,  +younker,  516, 
12,  a. 

Suroe'l,  n.,  -3,  -en,  +  jewel. 

jnngfl,  lately;  etym.,  555,  2. 


ft. 

I,  pronnnc.  of,  14,  383,  1 ;  Eng.  corre- 
spondents of,  4O9,  3 ;  description  of, 
383,  1. 

fafyl,  bald,+callow;  compar.  of,  74. 

Matter,  m.,  -,  emperor,  +  Cesar,  Czar. 

falt+cold,  etym.,  4O9,  a 

fann,  see  fennen. 

tannte,  see  fennen. 

$ar-,  in  comp.,  422,  3. 

fiafcenfomcun,  f.,pl.  -innen,  +  queen  of  cats. 

taunt,  hardly;"  word-order,  33O,  2. 

Safe+cheese,  46,  3 ;  etym.,  428, 5. 

feel,  bold, + quick,  4O3,  Ex. 

fetfen,  ftff,  gefiffen,  +  scold  (like  an  old 
woman),  L,  122, 1. 

fein,  no,  none,  72  ;  95  ;  445,  2. 

-fctt,  noun-suffix,  515,  2;  fern,  gend.,  161, 
2;  430,  2. 

fennen,  fannte,  ge!annt,  to  be  acquainted 
with,  119,  1 ;  267, 1 ;  (fenntc). 

Sette,  /.,  w.,  +  chain.  435,  4. 

licfen,  see  tftren;  bu  ftefeft  or  fiefl. 

Sinb,  w.,  -eS,  -er,  child,  6O. 

Sttnblein,  n.,  -,  little  child. 

ffitrfae,  /.,  w.,  +cherry. 

IIar+- clear,  74. 


flleinob,  n.,  -e,  also  -ten  as  if  a  foreign 

word  ;  jewel,  511,  a. 
flteben,  Hob,   aeftoben,  split,  +  cleave,  II.. 

124,  2. 

flimmen,  ftoram,  aeflomraen,  +  clhnb,  VTIT., 

133. 
tltnaen,  Hang,  getlungen,  to  sonnd,  ring,  HI., 

125,  1. 

flnabe,  wi.,  w.,  boy,  +  knave,  413,  3. 
fnavren,  creak. 

fneifen,  tntff,  gcfntffcn,  pinch,  I.,  123,  1. 
fommen,  lam,  gf fcmmen,  +  come,  IV.,  187  ; 

465;  489,  1 ;  umlaut  in  pres.,  127,  R.: 

+  past  part.,  296  ;  409,  3. 
fenntc,  see  tonnen. 
Sopf,  m.,  -e§,  -e,  head, 
fo^en+cost;   coustr.  with,  2O7,  1,  R. ; 

(fcjlcfl,  Icflet). 
Sonig,  TO.,  -e,  +kinsr. 
fonnen,  fcnnte,  gelonnt, +  can,  135,  3;  1O8. 

2:  267,  1. 
Sraft,  /.,  -e,  strength,  +  craft ;  prep.,  3O2. 

5  6 

Ste'bg',  m.,  -?,  +  crayfish,  512. 
fveif(^eii,  frh'cp,  gefrifdjen,  scream,  L,  122,1. 
freipen,  see  !i-eiicfjen. 
fviecfcen,  trccft,  gefrcien,  +  creep,  crawl,  n., 

122,  2;  (freudjft,  treu*  are  archaic), 
flub,,/.,  —  e,  +  cow,kine. 
funb  +  known,  +  (un)couth  ;   constr.  with 

219. 

funnt  for  fcnnte,  q.  v.;  in  347. 
furen,  for,  geforen,  +  choose,  II.,  124,  2 ; 

132  ;  411  ;  416.  1 ;  463  ;  (cu  turft). 
OTffen,  ».,  no  pl.,  +  kissing. 

8. 

I,  pronunc.  of,  15  ;  description  of,  381  ; 
385,  4. 

-t,  see  -eL 

laben,  lut,   gclaben,  +  load,  summon,  VI., 

129-  also  weak;  (bu  labfl,  er  labt). 
lafym  -i-  lame,  74. 
Sanb,  «., +  land,  pi.  see  58. 
2anb3tnann,  m.,  pi.  -leute,  fellow  contitry- 

man,  172. 
lang+long. 

Sangereei'w, /.,  ennui;  accent  422,1. 
laffen,  Itep,  geJaffen,  +let,  VH.,  ISO.  1;  past 

part,  without  ge-,  1O8, 1;  constr.  after, 

199,  2O2,  1;  267,  7;  +reflexive,  272  ; 

in  the  imper.,  287,  4  ;  4  inf.,  290, 2,  3, 

b  •  266,  4 ;  (bu  lafiefl  or  I5jjt,  er  lajjt). 
lafe,  weary,  74  ;   76,  2  ;  439,  2  ;  +late. 
lau,  tepid,  +  luke,  +  lew,  74. 
laufcn,  Kef,  gelaufen,  run,  VII.,  131 ;  212, 

1;  458,  2:  (bu  laufft). 
laut  +  loud  ;    etym.,  396 ;   415  ;    prep., 

302,  6. 

tauter,  nothing  but,  1OO. 
ladjeln,  smile. 
Iftngfl,  long  ago,  555,  3. 
leben  +  live. 

lebe'nbig  -t-  living;  accent  420, 1. 
leaen  +  lay.  535,  1.  a. 
le^rcn,  teach  ;   instead  of  geleb.rt,  1O8, 1 ; 
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constr.  after,  199;  in  passive,  203,2; 

+  inf.,  390,  2  ;   395. 
-lei,  533. 

Seib,  in.,  -eS,  -er,  body. 
letben,  litt,  gelitten,  suffer,  I.,  133,  1;  411; 

416,  1;  (bu  leibeft). 
Seiben,  n.,  -,  suffering. 
letber,  unfortunately,  335,  2. 
teifeen,  lief),  geliel>en,  +  lend,  I.,  133,  2. 
-letn,  noun-suffix,  46,  1  ;  5OO,  2  ;   neut, 

gend.,  131,3;  493,4. 
Settftern  +  lode-star,  530,  4,  a. 
-ler,  noun-suffix,  5OO,  4  ;  indicates  masc. 

gender.  161,  1. 
lernen  +  learn  ;  instead  of  gclernt,  1O8,  1  ; 

for  le&ren,  199,  2  ;  +inf.,  39O,  2  ;  395. 
lefen,  IaJ,  gelejen,  read,  V.,  138,  1  ;  395  ; 

(bu  liefest  or  lieft,  er  lieft,  Uea). 
Icierltcb,,  legible,  536,  3,  c. 
let,  in  imperative,  287,4. 
lefet-  +  last,  439,  2  ;  76,  2  ;  after  ordinals, 

533,  2. 
Ceumunb,  m.,  no  pi.,  repute  ;  etym.,  396  ; 

494,  3, 

-leute,  in  comp.,  173. 
-Ud)  +  -like,  +  -ly,  311;  535,4;  536,  3; 

adverbial  suffix.  544,  2. 
St&t,  «..  +  light,  pi.  see  58. 
lieben+ioye,  496. 

Siebeabricf,  m.,  -e,  +  love-letter,  518,  3. 
Itegen,  lag,  gelegen,  +  to  lie,  V.,  138,  2; 

457,  1  ;  EL,  133  ;    +inf.,  39O,  8. 
-Ijg,  536,  3,  C. 
-ling  +  -ling,  noun-suffix,    500,  3;   indi- 

cates masc.  gender,  161,  1. 
-Hngcn,  in  names  of  places,  5OO,  3,  a. 
-lings',  553. 
lint-,  left   (hand),  only  used  attributively 

like  adjectives  in  311. 
loben,  praise,  496. 
Berber,  m.,  -J,  -(ojn,  +  laurel. 
" 


808,  n.,  -e«,  -e,  +  lot. 

loS  +  loone,  +  -less  in  adj.,  536,  JR. 

I6W)en,  trans,  and  weak,  to  extinguish,  un- 

load;  intrans.,  to  be  extinguished,  ace 

erlofdjen. 

«ubroig  +  Louis  +  Chlodwic,  390. 
Butter  +  Lather,  :!!><>. 
Cuft,  /.,  —  c,  pleasure,  +  lusts. 
lugcn,  log,  gelogcn,  +  lie,  II.,  134,  2  ;    133. 
£ugen  ftrafcu,  to  give  the  lie,  199,  2. 


m,  pronunc.  of,  16  ;  description  of,  388  ; 

Eng.  correspondents  of,  49O,  4,  5. 
-tn,  see  em. 
ma*en  +  make,  +  inf.,  29O,  2:  366,4;  ba8 

(Ace.)  madjt  =  the  reason  is  ... 
mag,  HOC  inogen. 

3Ncigb,  /.,  -e,  -f  maid-servant,  512,  3. 
maft'er  +  meager,  71  ;  no  umlaut  in  compar., 

74. 

SKagi'fter,  m.,  -,  +  master  (of  art*). 
mafjlen-t-  grind,  originally  of  VI.,  see  40O  ; 

past  part,  ge  mabTen  still  common. 


9!Haib+maid,  513,3;  (poetic  form). 
t,  /.,  w.}  +  majesty. 


aftajept,  /.,  w.}  +  majesty. 

mat,  once,  probably  =  einmat,  41,  1;   in 

comp.,  531,  2. 
man,  one,  98. 
man^  +  manya,  1OO;  363  ;  535,1  :  +ein, 

144. 
SKann,  w».,  +  man;  pi.,  58,  59:  in  comp., 

173. 
SOiarfcb.,  »».,  —  e,  +  march  ;  /.,  w..  +  marsh, 

163,  4. 

marf^ieren  +  march,  1O8,  4. 
TOaft,  m.,  -«8,  -en,  +mast  ;  /.,  w.,  fattening, 

stall-feeding. 
mafccn,  because,  337,  1. 
matt,  faint,  +  mate  in  check-mate:  compar., 

74. 
SKaulrouvf,  m.,  —  e,  +  mole,  etym.,  400  ; 

494,  3. 

SKauSlein,  n.,  -,  little  +  mouse. 
2Keer,  n.,  -e,  ocean,  +  mere. 
meljr  +  more,  compar.  of,  76,  1  ;   1OO  ; 

439  ;  used  in  comparative,  224. 
meftrer-,  several,  76,  1  ;  10O. 
meprft-,  +  most,  1OO. 
meiben,  mieb,  gcmieten,  avoid,  L,  133,  2; 

(meibeft). 
inetit,  Q.  of  id),  see  meincr  ;  metn-,  possess. 

pron.,  85  ;  in  mein  Stag,  Cebtag,  243,  1. 
mciner,  comparat.,  +  more  mine,  225,  2  ; 

G.  of  id),  86. 

nietntg-,  poss.  pron.,  +  mine,  85. 
meift  +  most,  compar.  of,  76,  1;  10O. 
9Ketjiel,TO.,-,  chisel. 
meiben,  announce,  (melbete). 
melfen,  molf,  geinclten,+milk,  VIII.,  133  ; 

(bu  melfft  and  milfft,  melfe  and  milt). 
SWelobei,  /.,  w.,  +  melody,  493,  2. 
ajJenfdj,  m.,  w.,  +  man  ;  ».,  see  59,  514. 
meflen,  map,  gemeffen,  +  measure,  V.,  138, 

1;  (bu  mtffeft  or  mifet,  er  mtpt). 
SIKeffer,  n.,  -,  knife  ;  m.,  -,  measures  ;  see 

163,  3. 

SKette,  /.,  w.,  +  matins,  435,  4. 

mt$  +  me,  Ace.  of  id),  81. 

mint  or,  less,  comparison  of,  76,  1  ;  439  ; 

used  in  compar.,  224. 
mines,  In  comp.,  87. 
mtr+me,  to  me,  D.  of  id),  81. 
SKiji-  +  mis-,  453,  1  ;  516,  8;  544. 
2Miffe-,  see  aKi&-. 
mil,  with,  3O3,  9. 

ajitttagjftunbe,  /.,  w.,  hour  of  noon. 
mittel-  +  middle,  76,  2,  b. 
mittelfl,  see  mittel-,  prep.,  3O2,  7. 
OKitternadjt,  /.,  -e,  +  midnight,  519,  2. 
2Hiltu>od>,    m.,   also  /.,   w.,  Wednesday, 

164,  <l. 

mm  <  mb,  +Eng.  mb,  49O,  4. 

TOc()v,  m.,  w.,  +  Moor. 

aWovb,  m.,  -eS,  pi.  see  51. 

mcrfd),  rotten,  74. 

mouse  —  mice,  429,  1. 

mogen,  mtcfjte,  gemod)t-f  may,  135,4;  1O8, 

2  ;  267,  3  ;  412,  2  ;  (ev  mag,  prel.  subj. 

mcd)te). 

9Wiinb,  m.,  -<8,  -e,  older  -e,  +mouth. 
,  tn.,  -n,  also/.,  w.,  +  muscle. 
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-mut,  in  comp.,  164,  a ;  +mood 

Sautter,  /..  — ,  +  mother  ;  see  Verner's  Law, 

411. 

9Kucfe,  /.,  w.,  +  midge,  413,  4. 
mube,  tired, 
tnujfen,    mujitc,    gemujit,  +  must.   135,  6 ; 

1O8,  2:  2O7,  3;  471,3;  (bu  raujjt,  cr 

tnufi,  mftjite). 


n,  pronunc.  of,  17;  nature  of,  386,  387, 

final  n  in  foreign  words,  386, 1,  Rem. ; 

short  before  sonant  stops,  385,  4 ;  n  = 

q.,  i.  e.,  '•  guttural "  nasal.  386,  and  see 

nf,  ng ;   before  labial,   388,  1 ;   lost  in 

Eng.,  417,  1 ;  entered  the  N.  of  nouns 

of  the  n-decl.,  435,2;  loss  of,  435,3,4; 

5O2  ;  5O6,  1 ;  Eng.  correspondents  of, 

490,  5.    See  -en. 

nadj,  after,  3O3, 10;  see  ju  and  gegen. 
Sftacfjbav,  m.,  -3,  -n,+neighbor.  63,  1. 
nadjbem,  cow;.,  after,  33O,  2  ;  according  as, 

334. 

9Ja*t,  /.,  ^-e,  + night,  53,  2 ;  429,  1. 
nabe +n ear,  +  nigh,  73. 
9Zarr,  m.,  ?/>.,  +  fool. 
URatu'r,  /.,  w.,+nature. 
nadjft  +  next,  73  ;  3O3, 11. 
-nb,  part.-sufflx,  505. 
'ne  for  eine+a,  41, 1. 
neben,  by  the  side  of,  3O6,  6  ;  557. 
nebft,  besides,   together  with,   3O3,  12; 

555,  2. 
needs,  552, 1. 
nclmtcn,  nafym,  genommen,  take,  IV.,  127  ; 

SBunber  — ,  199, 1.  2 ;  (bu  nimmft,  nimm). 
-ne(n),  verb-suf.,  537, 1;  118, 1,  2. 
'nen  for  etnen  +  ,  41, 1 
nennen,  119, 1 ;  455 ;  constr.  with,  2O1 ; 

290,  2;  296,  2;  303,  4. 
-ner,    noun-suf.,    502,   1;    masc.    gend., 

161,  1. 
ncu  +  new. 

na,  pronnnc.  of,  17,  383,  1,  a  ;  386,  1. 
ntd)t,  ntdK-3,  +  not, + naught,  99  ;  1 99, 1,  2 ; 

3O9,  1 ;  position  of,  354  ;  in  compar. 

clauses,  333,  2 ;  49O,  3  ;  after  verbs  of 

hindering,  3O9,  2. 
9?id)te,  /.,  w.,+ niece, 
ntdjto  roeniger.  al§,  anything  but .  .  .,  333, 

8,  a. 

nib  +  beneath,  551,  3. 
nteber-,  0$}.,  +  nether,  76,  2. 
ntemalS,  never, 
ntemanb,  no  one,  97,  445,  1. 
-ni§  +  -ness,  5O ;    indicates   neuter  and 

fern,  nouns,  161,  2,  3  ;  438,  6  ;   origin 

of,  5O3. 

nf,  pronnnc.  of,  17;  386, 1. 
nobel+ noble,  74. 
nod),  still ;  =  nor  with  correlative 

nod)  nidjt,  not  yet,  354. 
9?orben,  m.,  +  North. 
9?oten,  old  D.  pi.,  429, 1. 
nun  +  now;  —because,  337,1. 
nur,  only;  +bap,  336;  336,1. 


o. 

o,  pronunc.  of,  18  ;  description  of,  37O, 
1,  2  ;  in  ablauts.  VI.,  459,  4  ;  <  u,  4O5. 
489,  4  ;  <  a,  489,  3. 

ob,  prep.,  +  above,  3O3,  8;  <wy.,  whether, 
325,  2  ;  although,  339. 

ofcer-  in  comp.,  chief.  +  upper ;  accent. 
423,  7. 

obcr-,  o4/.,  +  upper,  76,2. 

o6gletc(),  cbidjon,  obn>o&J,  altaougn,  339. 

DbtgeS+the  above,  146, 1. 

Od)3,  m.,  w.,  +ox,  62,  2. 

SDbem,  m.,  no  pi.,  breath,  see  2ltem. 

ce  as  sign  of  umlaut.  363,  2. 

O^nmadjt,  fainting,  489,  3;  516,  10. 

cb.ne,  without,  291,  1,  R.;  3O4,  5;  in 
comp.,  489,  3  ;  +516,  10  ;  +bap  =  with- 
out +  part,  clause,  333. 

ofynebem,  without  that,  304,  5. 

Ob,r,  m.,  -ec-,  -en,  +ear. 

on  +  an,  3O6,  2. 

once  +  einft,  555,  2,  a. 

-or,  noun-end..  63,  2. 

Ort,  m.,pl.  see  57,  58. 

Dften,  »«.,  -S,  no  pl.,  +  east. 

ou,  Eng.  —  G.  an,  488,  5. 

D-umlaut,  see  C\ 

e,  pronnnc.  of,  31 ;  description  of,  37O, 
34;  jj  _  e  489,  1 ;  <  U,  489,  4. 


p,  pronunc.  of,  19  ;   description  of,  385, 

1 ;    Eng.    correspondents    of,  413,    3 ; 

414,  2,  a;  493,3. 
^ala'jr,  m.,  pi.  }!alafte,  J  63,  1 ;  493,  1 ; 

494. 

spantoffel,  m.,  -3,  -n,  slipper. 
pf,  pronunc.  of,  19  ;  description  of,  389, 

1 ;    Eng.    correspondents   of,    4O9.    2 ; 

414,  2. 

$fdlj,  /.,  w.,  castle,  +  Palatinate. 
Igfau,  m.,  w.,  +peacock,  414,  2. 
pfeifen,  pfiff,  gepjtfren,  whistle,  I.,  122, 1. 
$ferb,  ra.,  -«3,  -«,  horse,  +  palfrey, 
pffegen,    pflog,    gerflogen,  carry  on,  VIII., 

133  ;  469  ;  (bu  pftcgft,  pflege) ;  always 

weak  =  to  cherish. 
$funb,  w.,-€§,  -e,  +  pound;  after  numerals, 

175. 

pB,  pronnnc.  of,  19. 
platt,  flat,  74. 

plump,  awkward,  +  plump.  74. 
prctfen,  prie-o,  gcprieien,  +  praise,  I.,  122,  2  ; 

(bu  preifeft,  er  prciil). 

^rtn5,  m.,  w.,  +  prince  (of  a  royal  family), 
probteren,  try,  1O8,  4. 
puben,    dress    up,    burnish,    (bu   pu^ejl), 

118,4. 

0. 

q,  pronunc,  of,  20  ;  4O9,  3  ;  as  symbol, 

see  n  and  386. 
quetten,  quoll,  gequctlen,  to  gush  forth,  well 
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up,  (quiflfl,  quittt,  quill ;  also  weak  quels 
left,  quette). 
queman,  see  fomracn. 


r,  pronnnc.  of,  21;  391,3;  description  of, 

374,2;  377;   <  s,  411.416. 
9Jabe,  crow,  +  raven,  413,  3;  435,  3;  5O2. 
DJab,  n., -eg,  '-er,  wheel,  56. 

Wane,  m.,  -eg,  —  er,  edge,  brim. 

raid),  quick,  +  rash,  74. 

raien,  rage,  118,  4;  (bu,  cr  raft). 

Mat,  m.,  -e-J,  pi.  see  173. 

raten,  riet,  geraten,  advise,  VTL,  ISO,  1;  (bu 
ratft,  er  rat). 

9?atfd)lag,  ratfdjlagen,  advice,  to  advise, 
137,  1. 

raud>-,  raut>,  +  rough,  49O,  3,  b. 

riid)en,  rad)te,  acrad)t  or  gerodjen,  +  wreak 
vengeance,  VIII.,  133;  generally  weak; 
(bu  radjft). 

SJotfet,  n.,  -,  +  riddle. 

red)t,+ right. 

9fed)t,  n.,  -c,  +  right,  pi.  jurisprudence ; 
221,  4,  a. 

rertjnen,  +  reckon,  118,2;  537,1;  (rcd)s 
nete). 

reben,  to  sneak  (rebete),  118  ;  537, 1. 

rcgncii  +  rain,  118,2;  537,1;  (regnete). 

rciben,  yieb,  gevieben,  rub, +rive,  I.,  123,  2. 

reid)4-rich. 

9Jcid),  n.,  -e,  empire. 

-rcid)  +  -rich,  -*•  ric,  515,  3,  a. 

8lei'a)3frcibctt,  f.,  ?i;.,+freedom  of  the  em- 
pire, immediate  dependence  upon  the 
empire. 

9ktd)tum,  m.,  -er,  wealth. 

retfjen,  rijj,  geriffcn,  tear,  I.,  122,  1 ;  (bu 
reipeft  or  rcifjt,  +  write). 

reifen,  travel,  118  ;  (bu  rrtfeft  or  reifl). 

reitcn,  rttt,  geritten,  +  ride,  I.,  122,1;  +iyas 
jteren,  ride  for  pleasure,  29O  ;  (bu  rettcft, 
er  reitct). 

rennen,  rannte,  gerannt,  rush,  +  run,  119, 1. 

retten,  save  (rettete). 

-rid),  +  -ric,  515,  3. 

ricdjon,  rod),  gcrodjen,  smell,  n.,  124,  1. 

ringen,  rang,  gerungen,  wrestle,  +  wring,  HI., 
125, 1 ;  ttnaettj  umttngcn,  etc.,  are  of  dif- 
ferent origin  and  weak,  though  umruiu 
gen,  surrounded,  is  not  uncommon. 

tinnen,  ronn,  geronnen,  drip,  III,  125,  2; 
457,2  ;  ronn,  r&nne  also  occur. 

iliitti-v,  m.,  -,  knight. 

:)focf,  m.,  -e,  coat. 

rol)  +  raw,  74;  415,3. 

IHoJjr,  «.,  -c,  reed,  55. 

rot  +  red. 

INobrc,  /.,  w.,  pipe. 

9(6s5lein,  n.,  -,  little  rose. 

rufen,  rief,  gerufen,  call,  VII.,  131;  constr. 
after,  196  ;  (bu  rufft,  in  classics  some- 
times rufte). 

rnnb  + round. 

aiud'cn,  tn.,  -,  +  ridge,  413,  4. 


?,  8,  pronunc.  of,  22-24:  391,  4;  descrip- 
tion of,  a  78,  1,  2,  3  ;  in  G.  eg.  of  wi.and 
n.  nouns,  4ri  ;  off.  nouns,  «6,  518,  3 ; 
in  G.  s.  of  Eng.  adverbs  (needs),  552, 1 ; 
in  the  pi.,  OO ;  07  ;  in  composition  with 
poss.  pron.,  87  ;  in  compound  nouns, 
518,  2,  3. 

ff  <  ft,  412,  2;  f  in  Verner'a  Law,  411, 
416  ;  Eug.  correspondents  of,  414,  1 ; 
417,5;  4»0,  2. 

-S,  noun-suffix,  513  ;  in  adverbs,  553. 

'§  for  ta-J,  41 ;  for  eg,  q.  v. 

@ad))'e,  m,,  w.,  +  Saxon. 

fad)t,  gently,  +  softly,  417, 1 ;  mostly  ad- 
verb. 

@a(f,  m.,  -e, +  sack. 

fagen  +  say. 

-Jal,  noun-suffix,  5O,  5 1  ;  50O,  1 ;  nouns 
of  doubtful  gender,  161,  2,  3. 

-fam  -i-  -some,  526,  4. 

famt,  with,  3O3, 13. 

@ame(n),  »i.,  +  seed  ;  infl.,  46,  4. 

fanft  +  soft,  gentle,  74  ;  417,  1. 

fatt  + satisfied  (+sad),  74. 

Sab,  m.,  -e8,  _e,  sentence. 

faufen,  foff,  gcfoffen,  drink  (of  animals),  n., 
124,1;  463;  (bu  faufft, +sup  and  +  sip). 

faugen,  fog,  gcfcgen,+suck,  II.,  124,  2;  (bu 
faitgft,  not  f&ugfl  <  faugen). 

©auj  unb  S3rau§  (uninfle'c.),  revel  and  riot. 

SSbel,  m.,  -,  + sabre. 

Singer,  m.,  -,  + singer. 

Saule,  /.,  w.,  column,  430, 1. 

fd),  pronunc.  of,  23;  description  of,  378, 
3;  389,4;  Eng.  correspondents  of,  412, 
1;  49O,  1;  origin  of,  49O,  1 ;  514. 

-fd),  514  ;  see  -ifd). 

Sdjabe(n),  m.,  harm,  damage,  40, 4 ;  48, 1. 

fd)affen,  fd)Uf,  gefdjaffen,  to  create,  +  shape, 
VL,  129;  (bu  fdjafffi,  weak  =  work, 
procure). 

-fctyaft  +  -ship,  515,  4;  fern,  gender,  161, 
2  ;  430,  2. 

ft&auen,  fd)oll,  gc?d)ctlcn,  to  sound,  generally 
weak,  133;  (bu  fdjaDft). 

2d)ar,  /.,  w.,  troop,  host. 

fdjaucn,  to  look. 

-fd)e,  suffix  of  surnames,  514,  a. 

fcbdcen,  idjiet,  gcfd)ieben,  to  separate,  de- 
part, I.,  122,2;  VII.,  131  ;  (bufAeibcft, 
cr  fd;cibet). 

fd)eineu,  fd)ien,  gefd;icnen,  +  shino,  seem,  I., 
122,  2. 

fdieijien,  f*ifi,  gefd;if|en,  cacare,  I.,  122,  l. 

jci'cllen,  fd)oll,  gejd)oUen,  to  ring  (the  bell), 
Vni.,  133  ;  (bu  fdjiUft,  id)iU  are  very 
ran;,  also  weak). 

fdjeltcn,  fd)alt,  gefd)olten,  +  scold,  III.,  1  •.'.'»,  •',; 
491,  2  ;  (bu  fdjiltfl,  cr  fd)ilt,  fd)ilt  or  fdjelte, 
fdjolte). 

-fdjen,  suf.  in  verbs,  539,  2. 

fdjercn,  fdjor,  gefdjoren,  +  shear,  VUL,  133  ; 
(bu  fd)icrfl,  fd)ler,  also  weak. 

fdjeuen,  avoid ;  refl.,  to  fear. 

loiclen,  fdjob,  gefrfjubcn,  push,  +  shove,  IL, 
124,  2. 
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f$ier,  adj.,  brilliant,  pure ;   adv.,  almost, 

(quick,  comp.  bold  +  bait), 
fdjiepen,  idjop,  gefdpeffen,  +  shoot,  II.,  124, 

1 ;  (bu  tdjicftet't  or  fdjiejjt)- 
©djilb,  n.  and  m.,  +  shield,  see  58;  163, 4. 
Whiten,  f$unb  O'djanb),  gej^unfcen,  to  skin, 

HI.,  125, 1 ;  (bu  fd)inbefl). 
f^lafen,  f&Uef,  gefcfylaf en,  +  sleep,  VII.,  ISO, 

1 ;  pres.  part.,  294, 1 ;  (bu  falftfjl). 
f*Iaff,  slack,  74. 
f^lagen,  i$Iug,  gefcfylaaen,  strike,  +  slay, VI., 

129 ;  recipr.,=to  fight ;  (tu  fcfylagft). 
f*Ianf,  slender,  74. 

jmlet^en, f^li^  gef  djHAen, to  sneak,!.,  1 22,1 . 
fcgleifen,   f$lijf,  gef<$uffen,   to   sharpen  by 

grinding.  I.,  122, 1 ;  weak  =  to  raze, 
fcfyletfien,  idjttp,  gefdjltffen,  wear  off,  +  elit, 

I.,  123, 1 ;  (bu  fdjteijjefl  or  fdjleijit). 
f<$Hefen,  fd)leff,  gefcfjloffen,  to  slip,  n.,  124, 

2 ;  (bu  fifcleufft,  fcbleuf  very  rare), 
fc&liefjen,  ftylojj,  gefo?Ioffen,  close,  conclude, 

n.,  124, 2 ;  (bu  f$liejjeft  or  fcfyitejjt,  fdjleujit 

etc.,  rare). 

fdjlinben,  see  f^tingen. 
Wltngen,    f$Iang,     aef^Iungen,    to    twine, 

H-sling,  devour,  HI.,  125,  1. 
©cfoluef,  m.,  ^-e/  swallow ;  pi.,  51. 
f*Iupfen  +  slip  <  fdsliefen  according  to  535, 

1,  R.  2. 

©djmadj,  /.,  no  pi.,  disgrace,  490,  3,  b. 
fdjma$ten,  to  pine  (fcfymadjtete). 
f$meUb.etn,  flatter,  536,  2,  Ex. 
fdjmeipen,  fc^mig,  gefdjtntften,  throw,  +  smite, 

I.,  122, 1 ;  (tu  fdjntetjjeil  or  fdjmei&t). 
fdjmel^en,  fdjmelj,  gefdjmoljen,  +melt.  Viu., 

133 ;  (tu  icf?mtljft  or  f^miljt,  et  fc^miljt, 

trans,  is  weak). 

©djmetj,  m.,  -e§,  -en,  pain,  +  smart,  63. 
fdjnaufcen,   idjnob,   gefdjno&en,    snort,    puff, 

+  snuff,    II.,    134,  2,  also  weak  ;   (Du 

tenon  Nt). 
©djnceiDtttc^cn,  +  Snow-white  (witt  is  L.  Q. 

for  met§). 
fc^netben,  wnttt,  ge?d)nltten, -i- cut,  I.,  122, 1; 

416,  462  ;  (tu  fftneibcjl). 
fdjnieben,  see  f^naubcn. 
fcbnifcen,  canre,  535, 1,  R.  2. 
fc^on,  akeady,   339 ;    position  of,   354  ; 

form  of,  554. 
Won,  beautiful,  522. 
ifyrauben,   fd)ro6,  ge?d)roben,  +  screw,    II., 

124,  2;  (bu  jdjraufift)  ;  also  weak. 
fd  vecfen,  fo?raf,  gei^rcdcn,  to  be  frighteDed, 

see  crfrtjreifen. 

e^rocf(eu),  m.,  fright ;  infl.,  46,  4. 
fdjretben,  fdbrieb,  gefojrte&en,  write,  I.,  122, 2. 
l^reien,  f^rie,  gei^rteen,  cry,  +  scream,  1., 

122,  2. 
fftreiten,  f$ritt,  gefc^ritten,  to  stride,  walk, 

I.,  122, 1 ;  (bu  f^reiteft,  er  fctyreitet). 
©i^ritt,  m.,   -e§,   -e,    stride,    step ;    after 

numerals,  175. 
fdjroff,  rugged,  uncouth,  74. 
fdjrcetgen,  T^f'eg,  geWwiegen,  to  be  silent, 

I.,  i.33,  2 

©djwein,  re.,  -e,  pig,  +  sow,  +  ewine,  503,2. 
fireellen,  Wmclt,  gefc^iccllen,  +  swell, 

133 ;  (bu  faujiUjl,  f 


,  ge?$tpunb«n,  disappear, 

III.    125,  1 ;   (bu  jdjiDtnteft,  ^K&nfce  — 

idjrottnbe). 
i^wingen,    fi^rcang,    gcfc^reungen,  +  swing, 

III.,  135, 1 ;  (fdjreangc  and  jc^irunge). 
^rcimmen,  i^iramni,  gejdjiDommen,  +  s\vim. 

III.,    125,    2  ;    464  ;    (j^rcomme    and 

jctyreamme). 
l^recren,   j*n)iir  and   f*»cr,  gn^ircmi,  + 

swear,  VI.,  129  ;   VnL,  132  ;   457,  1 ; 

(bu  JArccrft). 

©e.  <  ©etne,  His,  311,2. 
See,  TO.,  -s,  -en,  lake  ;  /.,  w.,  +  eea,  63. 
^e^en,  fab,  gefe^en,  +see,V.,  138, 1  ;  instead 

of  gefe>en,  1O8, 1 ;  +  inf.,  29O,  3 ;  41O, 

3 ;  411,  Ex.;  (bu  ftetyft,  fie^). 
fcjn,  G.  s.  of  er,  e3 ;  see  feiner. 
fetn,  his,  its,  85  ;  not  referring  to  subject, 

242,  1 ;    343,  2;  referring  to  indefinite 

snbj.,  98 ;    seemingly  for  i^v  in  ,,ieiner 

3ett,"  343,  2. 
fein,  to  be,  11O  ;  473, 1 ;  in  comp.  tense?, 

266,  283,1-3;  in  passive,  273  ;  +inf., 

39O,  a  a ;  +past  part,  296,  2  ;  +pres. 

part.,  374,  6. 

feiner,  G.  s.  of  er,  eS,  of  him,  of  it,  81. 
fctt  + since,  prep.,  3O3,  14;  +  since,  co»j., 

330,  2. 

fejtbem,  see  fett. 

|etten-o,  on  the  part  of,  prep.,  3O2. 
-fett-o,  in  comp.  with  poss.  pron..  87,  552. 
-|et,  noun-suf.,  46,  1 ;    5OO,  1  ;    mostly 

ucut.  gend.,  16, 13. 
felt-,  felber,  +  self ,  91,  2  ;  before  numerals, 

339,  1 ;    53O  ;   strengthens  refl.  pron., 

237,2  ;  use  of,  249. 
felbanter,  two  of  them,  of  ns  (according  to 

the  person  of  Ihe  verb),  229, 1. 
felbig-,  same,  248,  2. 
felbfl,  see  felb-. 
-feltg,  adj.-suf.,  528,  2,  a. 
-fen  -t-  -se,  verb-suf.,  539, 1. 
fenbcn,  fanbte.  gefantt, +  send,  119, 1 ;  455, 

1 ;  pret.  subj.,  fenbete. 
fenfen,  fcnttc,  gcfenft,  trans.,  +  sink,  535, 

1,  a. 

©efiel,  m.,  -,  (easy,  large)  chair. 
©euc^e,  f.,  w.,  epidemic  disease,  39G. 
sh  —  f$,  49O.  l,  d. 
shall +  follcn,  366,5;  in  rat.,  366,  6  ;  270, 

3;  283  4. 
fi*,  A.  and  D  ,  sing,  and  pi.  of  refl.  pron., 

him-  and  herself,  themselves,   83;   re- 
ciprocal pron.,  84.  each,  one  another  ; 

supplants  pers.  pron,  237,1;  243,3, 

R  •  position  of,  353,  e. 
ftc,  N.  and  A.,  fern,  sing.,  and  pi.  of  all  gen- 
ders^ she,  her,  they,  them,  81. 
©ie,  yon  in  address,  23O,  2;  233. 
fte$,  infirm,  +  sickly,  396. 
fteben,  fort,  gefotten,  boil,  +  seethe,  II.,  134, 

1;    416,    1;    463;  (bu   ftebeft) ;   figur. 

weak. 

Sin-,  in  comp.,  494,  3. 
fimien,  fang,  gefungen,  +  sing,  HI.,  135,  1. 
ftnfen,  font,  a'efunfen,  +  pink',  ITI.,  125,  1. 
©inn  unt  2>cvflanb  =  all  reason,  lit.  sense 

and  reason. 
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finnen,  fann,  gefonnen,  meditate,  in.,  125, 

2;  (fanne  audfonnc). 
fint  +  since,  pr^-p.,  3O3,  14. 
(internal,  because,  337,  1. 
fifcen,  tap,  geieifon,  +sit,  V.,  128,  2;  457,1; 

[bu  fifceft,  er  ftfct,  fifc(e)]. 
fo+so;  in  main  clauses  preceded  by  de- 

pend. claus.,    329  ;    333  ;   33O,  3,    a  ; 

348,  2  ;   in  consecutive  clauses,  335  ; 

in  compar.  clauses,  333,  3  ;  in  conces- 

sive cl.,  339;  relative  adv.,  257;  =u>eun, 

340;  +  ein,  25O,  2. 
©obn,  m..  —  e,  +son,  4O5. 
fold?  +  such.  91.  3;  443,  1  ;  force  of,  250; 

+  ein,  91,3;  144;  157  ;  333,3. 
fofcrii/  conj.,  +  in  so  far  as,  340. 
©olba't,  m.,  w.,+  soldier. 
follen,  iollte,  gejottt,  +  shall,  ought,  135,  5  ; 

108,  2;   471,  2,  4;   force  of,  267,  5; 

279,  3;  283,  2,5. 
fonter,  without,  3O4,  6;  489,  4. 
fonbcrn,  but,  32O,  2,  R.;  word-order  after, 

343,  c. 

fonft,  at  other  times,  320  ;  551,  3. 
fp,  prouunc.  of,   24;    378,  3;    389,  4; 

391,  1  ;  Eng.  correspondents  of,  412,  1. 
©p_ajj,  m.,  -e-3,  -e,  joke,  fan. 
fpapen,  to  joke,  118,  2;  (ipajjeft,  fpafjte). 
fpat,  adv.,  late,  3OO,  1  ;  554.  1. 
©paten,  m.,  -,  +•  spade. 
©pa(},  m.,  w.,  also  -e3,  -e.  +  sparrow. 
fpajieren,  walk  about,  with  verbs  of  motion, 

290,  2. 

fpaf)en  +  spy,  494,  1. 
fpat,  late,  see  also  fpat. 
fpeicn,  fpie,  gefpieen,  +  spit,  +  spew,  L, 

122,  8. 

©peife,  /'.,  w.,  food. 
fptnnen,  fpann,  gejponnen,  -t-spin,  III.,  125, 

2;  (fpanne  and  fponue). 
©pion,  m.,  -*,  +  spy.  494,  1. 
fpleificu,  fcttf!,  t/twtmm,  +  split,  I,  122,  1  ; 

(bu  fpleifjeft  or  fpwt$t,  er  fpleipt). 
©porn,  7w.,  +  spur,  for  infl.  see  03,  1. 
fpvedKn,    ivrad),    gefprodjen,  +  speak,    IV., 

127  ;  (bu  jpridjft,  fprid);  with  A.,  to  see, 

in  §  60. 
fprtcjjen,  fprofi,  gcfprojfen,  +  sprout,  II.,  124, 

1  ;  (bu  fpriejjeft  or  fprte^t,  er  {pricjit  ;  old, 

fureujjt,  fpreu§). 
fpringcn,  fprang,  ge?»rungen,  +  spring,  run, 

III.,  125,  1  ;  (fpringe). 
Grroi'i,  m.,  -ffc8,  -ffc,  +  sprout,  scion. 
ft,  prouunc.  of,  24  ;  378,3;  389,4;  391, 

1  ;  Eug.  correspondents  of,  412. 
-ft,  super!,  sullix,  73;  438,  1;  in  ordinals, 

8O  ;  53O  ;  in  nouns,  512,  3. 
©taat,  m.,  -e<*,  -c'i,  +  state,  government. 
,  m.,  -,  sting. 


©tabt,  /.,  -,  city,  430,  1,  a  ;  490,  1,  b. 

©tamm,  m.,  *-,  +  stem. 

ftarv,  stiff,  +  sturiiii,',  74. 

ftatt  +  instead  of,  302,  1  ;  49O,  1,  ft. 

©tatt,  /.,  no  pi  ,  place.  +  stead,  see  ©tabt. 

©title,  f.,  w.,  snot,  see  above. 

ficriKii,  fi*d)>  geftortjon,   siiu^,   puncture,  + 

stick,  W.,  127;   457,  a  ;   405,1;  (bu 

ftidtfl,  ftid)). 


ftetfen  +  to  stick  (not  flof,  but  weak). 
ftef>en,  ftonb  (ftunb),  geftanben,  +  stand,  129; 

136,  2;  457,2;  475  ;  (Du  ftcl>|t,  fte^e,  id? 

ftunbe  or  ftonbc). 
ftetjlen,  fla^l,  fleftof)Ien,  +  steal,  IV.,  127; 

398  ;  465 ;  (bu  ftteblft,  jacl;l  or  ftefale, 

[toble  or  ftatjle). 
ftctgen,  ftieg,  aefttcgen,  to  ascend,  mount,  L, 

122,  2. 

©teiit,  TO., -e,  +  stone. 

©tettimcg,  m.,  w.,  also  strong,  stone-cutter, 
fteiureid)  +  stony,  very  rich,  422,  4. 
ftetben,  ftotb,  gcftovben,  +  to  die,  IV.,  125,3; 

(  + starve,  ftirbft,  fturbe,  rarely  ftnvbe). 
ftieben,  ftob,  geftoben,  fly,  scatter  like  dust, 

I.,  124,  2  ;  (bu  ftieb|t,  older  ftcubft). 
©tift,  gender  and  meaning  see  58. 
ftinfen,  ftanf,  Qeftun£en,  +  stink,  III.,  125,1; 

(ftSnfe,  rarely  ftunte). 
ftolj,  proud,  74. 
ftofsen,  fticjj,   gcflo^en,  push,  thrust,  VII., 

131 ;  458,  2 ;  (bu  ftofjt,  er  ftojjt). 
Praff,  stretched,  tight,  74. 
©traudj,  m.,  —  c  and  — er,  shrub, 
ftreilen  +  stretch,  in  §  79  to  die. 
ftreidjen,    ftrid),    geftridjen,  +  strike   out,  + 

stroke,  I.,  122  1. 
flretten,  ftvitt,  geftvttten,  contend,  I.,  122, 1 ; 

(bu  fireiieft) :  "strong,"  428,  3. 
©tube,/.,  sitting-room  (  +  stove). 
©tuf)l,  m.,  — c.  chair,  +  stool,  throne, 
flunb.  pret.  of  ftel^en,  q.  t>. 
-ftunfcm  comp.,  531,  2. 
©tute,  mare,  +  stud,  430, 1. 
ftufeeit,  be  startled,  clip,  <  same  root  as 

ftefjen  ;  see  535  ;  bu  ftiifecft,  118,  2. 
fud)cn  +  seek,  454,  3. 
©ud)t,  /.,  w.,  passion,  mania,  396  ;  orig., 

lingering  disease ;  +  sick. 
-fudjttg  in  comp.,  528,  2,  b. 
©ubett,  m.,  -st,+  south. 
©unbflut,  /.,  w.,  Deluge,  494,  8. 
fufj  +  sweet, 
jj,  pronunc.  of,  22,  35- 

X. 

t,  pronunc.  of,  25  ;  see  tlj ;  Eng.  corre- 
spondents Of,  408.  1;  412:  413,1; 
414,  1;  description  of,  384,  1;  in  \, 
389,  3,  4  ;  excrescent,  87  :  89  ;  91,  2  ; 
491,2;  512,2,3;  stops  into  spirants 
before,  412;  tr,  414,  1. 
-t,  noun-suffix,  512  ;  fern,  gend.,  161,2; 
163,6. 

-t,  in  the  participle  of  weak  verbs, 
453. 

-t,  2.  pers.    sg.    in   pret.-pres.  verbs, 
470,  2. 

SCafel,/.,«;.,  formal  meal ;  bei— ,  at  +  tablc. 
,  m.,  -e,  +  dny. 
n,  to  be  fit, +do,  471,  5. 
Jaitfcnb,  n.,  -e,  +  thousand,  •-'•-•<;. 
tch,  G.  correspondents  <>r,  1 14,  3. 

-to,  snf.  in  ordinals.  SO,  53O. 
t.'.  in  pret.,  117;    I  ">«.  1. 
tciW,  in  part ;  in  comp.  with  pous.  pron.,  87. 
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-tel,  in  comp.,  533,  2. 

-ter,  noun-suf.,  5O8. 

teta,  see  tljat. 

Teutones,  492, 3. 

tb,  pronunc.  of,  25  ;  origin  of,  363,  8 : 

384,  1. 

tbat+did,  274,  6  ;  290  ;  476,  2. 
SEbct,  gend.  and  meaning,  162,  4 ;  4O8, 1. 
SEbrane,  tear,  430, 1. 
SEfyron,  m.,  -e  and  -en,  +  throne,  63,  1. 
tbun,  tbat,  getban,  +  do,  136,  3;   454,  1; 
476;   as   an  auxil.,    294,  6;   294,  1: 
(tbate). 

SEbur,  /.,  w.,  +  door,  4O8,  1 ;  430, 1. 
SEpurcben,  ».,  -,  little  door. 
SCjer,  n.,  -e,  animal  (deer). 
SEtfcb,  m.,  -e,  table  (  +  disk,  +  dish). 
SEodjter,/.,  -,+rtaughter,  46,  48,  4O8,  1. 
SEob,  »».,-«§,  pi.  of,  173. 
toll,  mad,  +  dull,  74. 
tragcn,  trug,  getragen,  carry,  VI.,  129;  (bu 

trd;ft). 

Sranf,  m..  — c,  +  drink. 
traucn  (with  D.),  to  trust, 
treffen,    traf,   gettoffen,  hit,  IV.,  127;  (bu 

trim"t,  triff). 

treicen,  trice,  getrieben,  + drive,  I.,  122,  2. 
treten,  trot,  getreten,  +  tread,  step,  V.,  128, 

1 ;  (bu  trittjl,  er  tritt,  tritt  or  tretc). 
triefen,  troff,  getroffcn,  +  to  drip,  drop,  II., 
124, 1 ;  463  ;  (Cu  trtefft,  rarely  treun'i). 
triegcn,  see  tvugen. 
trtnfen,  tranf,  getrunfen,  +  drink,  UL,  125, 

1 ;  (tranfe,  older  rrunfe). 
rrorfett+dry,  524,  4. 
SEropf(en)  m.,  -,  +  drop,  46,  4. 
SEropf,  m.,  -e,   fool,    orig.  "struck  with 

paralysis." 

trofc,  in  defiance,  in  spite  of,  3O2,  9. 
trejien,  to  comfort,  535, 1,  a ;  (tvofletc). 
-tnirrfen,  intoxicated,  528. 
2r4bfal,  /.,  -e,  sorrow. 
SErummet,  a  pi.,  ruins,  59. 
trujen,  ttcg,  gercogen,  to  cheat,  II.,  124,2: 

132  ;  (bu  trugfl,  older  treugft). 
Zud),  ».,  -e§,  — er,  cloth,  shawl,  58,  85. 
-turn,  +  -dom,  57,  4;  mostly  neut.  gend., 

161,  3  ;  origin  of,  5O1 ;  515,  5. 
fc,  pronunc  of,  389,  3  ;   414,  1 ;   6  —  3,  f, 
535,  ],  B.  2;  see  3. 


u. 

u,  pronnnc.  of,  26  ;  description  of,  368, 1, 
2 ;  <  no,  488,  4  ;  u  —  c,  4O5  ;  +nasalis 
and  liquida  sonans,  459,  3,  a. 

uc,  as  sisrn  of  umlaut,  362,  2. 

urn  +  ;u,  in  order  to,  291, 1,  4,  R. ;  335, 1 ; 
338,  1 ;  3O4,  7  ;  in  comp.  verbs,  549, 
4;  +fo,  324. 

umrungen,  surrounded,  see  tinmen. 

un-  +  -nn,  accent,  422,  6  ;  516, 10. 

iinb  +  and,  319;  +inversion,  339,  1. 

-ung  +  -ing,  5O6,  2;  gend.,  161,  2. 

un-°,  D.  and  A.  of  n>tr,  +  ns,  to  us,  81  ;  also 
refl.,  83  ;  and  reciprocalpron.,  84. 

unjer,  G.  of  roir,  81. 


unfer,  poss.  pron.,  +  onr,  85. 

unfrcr,  for  un)~er,  82. 

ur.tei1-,  cutf.,  lower,  +  under,  76,  2. 

unter,  prep.,  +  under,  3O6,  8, 10;  in  comp. 
verbs,  549,  5. 

Unteri'diieb,  m.,  -cS,  -e,  difference,  458,  3. 

Untertbon,  m.,  w.,  subject  (of  a  ruler),  03  1 

Ur-  +  or-,  516,9. 

Urabne,  great  grandmother  in  §  143. 

urbar,  arable,  526, 1. 

u,  pronunc.  of,  31 ;  sign  of  umlaut,  362, 
2;  368,4;  description  of,  367  ;  368, 
3,  4 ;  <  fie,  488,  4  ;  u  —  t,  489,  2. 

ubor+ over,  3O6, 7:  in  comp.  verbs,  549,  3. 

u'berfaljren,  to  cross. 

uber^ou'pt,  in  general,  423  ;  552,  3. 

58. 

B,  pronunc.  of,  27;  38O,  1,  2 ;  see  f; 
415,  1. 

ajater,  m.,  -,  +  father,  46,  48,  2  ;   411  ; 

478.  4. 

Saterlanb,  ».,  -«•?,  -e,  +  fatherland, 
ter-  +  for-,  516,  11 ;  545  ;  in  certain  par- 
ticiples, 295,  2  ;  545,  E. 
tcrterben,  scrbarb,  eerbcrben,  to  spoil  (intr.), 

m.,  125, 3;  (bu  eerbirbft,  cerbirb,  eerburbe, 

rarely  tcrtartc). 

9Serbtenjt,  gend.  and  meaning,  162.  3. 
Devbient,  deserving,  meritorious,  295,  2. 
ttertriejjen,  vevbrcp,   ucrtrcfjen,  to  vex,  II., 

124,  1 ;  (tu   tcrtriejjcji  or  uerbrtept,  old 

Berbreupt). 
Bergejten,  »erga§,   tergeRen,  +  to  forget,  V., 

128,  1 ;  _past  part,  in  comp.,  295,  2,  a  ; 

(bu  Bergtiieft  or  fcrgipt,  er  cergi^t,  mfli£). 
terb,altnt^mavig,  comparatively, 
rerfaufen,  to  sell, 
cerlaffen,  to  forsake,  see  laffen. 
Berlegcn,  embarrassed,  past  part.,  295,  2,  a; 

524,  4. 

Berlernen,  to  forget  how  to  .  .  .,  + unlearn, 
perltercn,  »edor,  rertoren,  +  lose,  II.,  124,2; 

416. 

termoge,  by  virtue  of,  302,  11. 
cenctrrcn,  to  confuse,  strong  past  part.,  Wtt 

»crren=complicated,  VIII.,  133. 
9?etter,  m.,  w.  or  mixed  decl.,  cousin,  63, 1. 
21tel>,  n.,  -e«,  -e,  cattle  (+fee),  41O,  3. 
etel,  much,  compar.  of,  76, 1 ;  10O  ;  199, 

1,  2 ;  263. 
vixen  +  ^ucbfin,  504. 
Bolt-  +  full,  74,  549,  6. 
cotter  +  full,  219, 1. 
BcHfemtnen,  perfect,  421, 1. 
2?elf,  ra.,  -er,  people,  +  folk. 
3So'If3et»moIogtex  +  folk-etymology,  494,  2. 
com  <  ton  bem,  from  the,  4O. 
Bon,  from,  by,  303, 15;  compar.  with  bur$, 

269;  3O4,2;  306,7,5.;  +  feltfl,  of . . . 
self,  249,  2. 
Bor  +  before,  in  point  of,  306,  9  ;  516,  5 ; 

compar.  with  jiftr,  3O4.  3. 
Borau'sBerfunbigen,  announce  beforehand, 

546,  2. 
Berber-,  the  front  one,  76,  2  (short  o). 
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SSorfabr,  m.,  w.,  ancestor. 
»or/ljabenb,  intended,  294, 1. 
SJormunb,  m.,  -eS/  -'-er,  guardian. 


m,  pronnnc.  of,  28  ;  description  of,  379  ; 
38O,  2;  loss  of,  417,  2;  Eng.  corre- 
spondents of,  41O,  3  ;  415,  2 ;  49O.  6. 

n>ad)fen,  roud)3,  gen>ad)fcn,  grow,  +  wax,  VI., 
129;  417,  5,  a ;  (bu,  er  n>ad)ft). 

SBagen,  m.,  +  wagon,  +  wain,  494,1;  48,2. 

SBaggo'n,  m.,  pi.  in  -8,  car,  494, 1. 

wain  +  SCBagen,  494,1. 

n>ab,r,  true,  74. 

aBa£)rb.ett,  /.,  w.f  truth. 

SBalb,  m.,  -e8,  -er,  forest,  +wold. 

molten,  rule  (roaltete). 

manbeln,  walk,  change,  118,  3. 

n>anbern  + wander,  118,3. 

ttxmn+when  ;  for  relat.  pron.,  258  ;  conj., 
330, 1 ;  etyrn.,  551,  2. 

war,  pret.  of  fctn,  q.  v. ;  also  wSsan. 

rcarb,  pret.  sing,  of  roeroen,  111,  2;  46O. 

roaruui  +  why,  +  wherefore,  251,4;  551, 2. 

n>a£,  iuterrog.  pron.,  92 ;  444  ;  use  of, 
251;  +  G.,  251,  1:  preceded  by  ju, 
mit,  251,  3;  with  tur  and  em,  144, 
253;  force  of  icnnim,  251,  4;  relat. 
pron.,  93  ;  25O  ;  250,  2 ;  iiidef.  pron., 
90  ;  2O4  ;  2CO. 

n>a8,  archaic  of  wSsan,  406,  1. 

tt>afd)cn,  nmfd),  geroafdjen,  +  wash,  VI.,  129  ; 
412  ;  (DU  roftfdjeft  or  icafd)t). 

SBaffer,  n.,  -,  + water,  414,  1,  Ex. 

roagen,  see  roiegeu. 

mafrenb,  during,  3O2,  11;  conj.,  330, 1. 

-U'attd,  +  -ward.  553,  2. 

"weak,"  428,3. 

loeben,  mob,  geicoben,  +  weave,  VIII.,  133  ; 
(bu  iDcbft):  weak  =  to  move. 

tteber  —  nod)  +  neither  —  nor ;  +  whether, 
444,  8 ;  in  compar.  clauses,  333,  Ex. 

-n>cgcn,  on  account  of,  in  comp.  with  pron., 
87,  89  ;  prepos.,  3O2,  13. 

n>et>  tijun  +  D.,  to  pain,  see  t^un. 

2Beib,  n.,  -cd,  -cr,  +•  woman,  +  wife,  166. 

rceid),  soft  ( +  weak). 

iveid)cn,  mid),  gctind;cii,  to  yield,  I.,  122, 1 ; 
weak  =  to  soften. 

S5ctl)nad)tcu,  Christmas,  429,  1, 

iceil,  because,  337;  +  while,  330, 1. 

-irctK,  -wise,  552,  8. 

iccifen,  retc8,  goiDtcjcii,  show,  I.,  122,  2. 

ipct<*fagen,  prophecy,  547,  8 ;  (p.  p.  geit 

iDCt^,  see  rolffen. 

ipctd),  interrog.  pron.,  92,  2 ;  444,  2 ;  with 

cin,  144 ;    252  ;   relat.   pron.,   93,  2 ; 

255,    256;    indcf.    pron.,    90,    260; 

elym.,  415,  2. 

n>em,  D.  of  met,  q.  v. ;  92, 1. 
toenben,  roanbtc,  gcii'anbt,    turn   (-fwend), 

119, 1 ;    397  ;   453  ;  (bu  locnfccfl,  pret. 

subj.  uu'iibotc). 
reenig,  little,  few  ;  comparison  regular  or 

as  in  76, 1. 


wenn,    conj.,  +  when,  =  If  in    temporal 

cl.,    33O,  1  :    =   if  in    concessive  cl., 

339  ;  =  if  in  condit.  cl.,  34O  ;  etym., 

551,  2. 
tter  +  who,  interrog.    proE.,  92;    251; 

41O,  3:    444;    relat.    pron.,    93,    3; 

254  ;    256  ;    indef.   pron.,  90  ;    254  ; 

20O;  339. 
roerben,  rcarb,  geworben,  recruit,  sue  for, 

HI.,  125,  3;  (bu  mtrbjl,  n>ub,  attrbc  or 

rairbe). 
werben,  ttavb  or  wurbe,  gcroorbon,  become 

(  +  worth),  III.,  125,  3;    infl.  of,  HO; 

111,  2;   46O,  1;  in  passive,  273  ;  in 

comp.  tenses,  283,  2-5  ;  +  ?u,  303, 16; 

(bu  retrft,  er  wirb,  werbe,  ii-urbc). 
merfen,  porf,  gereorfen,  throw.  III.,  125,  3 ; 

(bu  tmrffi,  wirf,  aurfe  or  wftife). 
2BerI,  n.,  -e3,  -e,  +  work,  6O. 
»e«,  weffen,  roefi,  92, 1 ;  256, 4. 
irefon,  wSsan,  V.,  128,  5;  411 ;  460. 
ii'echalb,  wherefore,  92, 1. 
icefient-,  in  comp.,  92, 1. 
SSk&t,  m.,  -e,  +  wight,  +  whit. 
tetter,  against,  3O4,.8;  in  comp.  verbs, 

549,7. 

rctbmen,  dedicate  (wifcmctf),  1 18,  2. 
rote,  +how,  as,  444,  1 ;  in  tempor.  clansc!", 

33O,  1,  2 ;  in  compar.  cl.,  333  ;  after 

comparative,  333,  2. 

loteber,  adv., again,  in  comp.  verbs,  549,8. 
iiMegen,  rocg,  geiDogen,  +  weigh,  VIII.,  133; 

(also  rcagen,  bu  wtegft). 
rcilb  +  wild. 

wtff,  see  iccttcn  ;  267,  6. 
loillon,  for  the  sake  of,  in  comp.  with  pron., 

87,  89  ;  prepos.,  3O2,  14. 
nniiben.  rcanb,  geiounben, +wind,  HI.,  125, 

1 ;  (DU  toiubeft). 
imffen,  tcu&te,  aereu^t,  for  infl.  see  135, 1; 

412,  2;  471,  1 ;  472,  1 ;  compar.  with 

fc nnen,  fonnen,  267, 1. 
with  +  »iber,  3O6,8. 

!EiUum,  n.,  -«,  jointure,  allowance,  5O1. 
u>c(r)  +  where,  supplants  cases  ot  interrog.. 

and  relat.  pron.,  251,  2  ;  258  ;  in  local 

clauses,   331 ;    in  tempor.  cl.,  33O,  1  ; 

in  condit.  cl.,  34O,  340,  4 ;  origin  of, 

551,  2. 
icofern,  conj.,  in  BO  far  as,  336 ;    34O ; 

34O,  2. 
»ol)l  +  well,  pronnnc.  of,  381;  339;  489, 

1;  position  of,  354;  299,  2,  a. 
recblgcbcrcii,  (Your)  Honor,  lit.  +  well  born, 
ttollcn,  n>o(tte,   gciuclli,  +  will,  be  willing, 

for  infl.  see  135,7.  and  1O8,  2 ;  472, 

2 ;  special  force  of,  207,  6 ;   279,  8 ; 

283   5. 

reomoglidj ,  if  possible,  340, 4. 
rcorbcn,  past  part,  of  icerbcn,  1O8,  5. 
SBort,  n.,  -e  and  "cr, +wonl,  r>s. 
SBunber,  n.,  -,  +  wonder,  see  ucfymen. 
nnirbc,  pret.  of  imfr  n,  111,:.'. 
SBurm,  m.,  -er,  ami  -e, +worm. 
mujite,  BUO  roiffcn. 
SBttrbe,  /.,  w.,  dignity,  +  worth. 
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X. 

X,  pronunc.  of,  29;    389,2;  417,  5,  a; 
Engl.  x  as  symbol,  395. 


w,  pronunc.  of,  31. 


3,  pronunc.  of,  30  ;  389,  3,  4  ;  Eng.  corre- 
spondents of,  4O9,  1 ;  414, 1 ;  490,  2  ; 
535,1,^.2. 

jaljm  +  tame,  74,  398. 

3al)n,  m.,  --e,  +  tooth,  409, 1 ;  417, 1. 

jart,  tender,  74. 

jafymen  +  to  tame,  535, 1,  a. 

3al)rc,  /.,  w.,  +  tear,  430, 1. 

jelm  +  ten,  77,  529. 

^eidtcn,  w.,  -, +  token. 

selection,  draw,  delineate,  118, 1. 

jcibcn,  su'(),  gojtefien,  accuse,  I.,  132,  2 ; 
395;  462. 

-jen,  verb-suf.,  539,  3. 

jer-  +  dis-,  verb-pref.,  546. 

jevvijjen,  to  tear  to  pieces,  see  rctjjen. 

3eugc,  m.,  w.,  witnesi. 


jie^cn,  jog,  gejcgen,  draw,  II..  124,2  ;  416; 

(bu  jcucf;ft,  jcucl)  are  archaic), 
-jig  +  -ty  in  numerals,  529,  1. 
jtttern,  tremble,  etym.,  457,  3. 
ju  +  to,  3O3,  16;  before  inf.,  291;  before 

adj.,  291,  4;     333,  3;   see  gegen  and 

nad). 

3ubcv,  tub,  etym.,  398. 
3ucf«,  m.,  no  pl.,  +  sugar, 
jufolge,  in  accordance  with,  302, 15. 
jum  <  ju  bem  +  to  the,  4O. 
3unft,  /.,  -e,  guild,  398. 
,3ungc,  /.,  w.,  +  tongue,  414,  1,  Ex. 
jur  <  ju  ber  +  to  the,  fern.,  4(>. 
juru'd bringen  +  bring  back,  see  brtngen. 
jufammen,  together. 
jicar,  to  be  sure,  339 ;  555,  3  ;  position 

of,  354. 

jvoeen  +  twain,  +  two,  79;  529. 
jtoet  +  two  ;    infl.  of,  78;  form  and  gend. 

Of,  79  ;  529. 

g»elf  +  twelve,  77;  529;  489,1. 
5»ie-+  two-,  520, 1. 
jrcter  +  twice,  531,2. 
srotngen,  Ai»ang,   geswungen,  to  force,  III., 

125,  1. 
jnnfcf)en+  between,  3O6, 10;  compar.  with 

unter,  3O6,  8;  3O5,  1,2. 
jn>o  +  two,  fern.,  79;  529. 
z,  Grimm's  sign  for  the  sound  between 

z  and  s,  414 ;  >  s,  49O,  2. 
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